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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 
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Art.  I.  1.  Uejulations  of  the  University  of  London  mi  the  subject  if 
Deyrees  in  Arts. 

2.  Ejcamination  for  Matriculation  hi  the  Year  1838. 

3.  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Year  1839. 

4.  Examination  for  Matriculation  in  the  Year  1839. 

5.  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  1840. 

0.  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  1840. 

7.  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Highbury  College,  London,  1839,  1840. 

8.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Stepney  College,  London,  1839,  1840. 

9.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Sjyring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  for  the 
Session  1839 — 1840. 

London  University  commenced  its  operations  in  1838,  in 
the  autumn  of  which  year  it  held  its  first  examination  for 
matriculation.  Since  that  period  it  has  twice  admitted  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts’  degree,  and  once  to  the  M aster  of  Arts’ degree, 
so  that  more  than  one  entire  course  of  examinations  has  been 
completed.  The  senate  have  wisely  resolved  to  publish  from  time 
to  time  the  examination  questions,  together  with  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  degrees,  or  who  have  success¬ 
fully  contended  for  honors  or  scholarships.  Its  proceedings  art* 
thus  before  the  world,  and  the  character  of  the  examinations  to 
which  it  subjects  its  candidates,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  de¬ 
grees  and  honors  which  it  has  to  confer,  can  be  easily  estimated. 
It  is  etpuilly  inijiossible  either  for  its  admirers  and  advo¬ 
cates  to  exaggerate  the  severity  of  its  examinations  or  for  its 
enemies  to  aeride  them  as  flimsy  and  superficial.  4’o  attempt 
the  latter,  while  the  examination  papers  of  the  London  Univer- 
voL.  IX.  n 
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sity  continue  to  be  what  they  have  been,  would  not  only  betray 
an  utter  want  of  candor ;  it  would  impudently  contradict  the 
common  sense  of  every  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to 
nspect  them.  Of  all  such  calumnies,  indeed,  they  afford  an  . 
easy  refutation.  To  this  subject  we  shall  return  after  we  have 
made  two  or  three  preliminary  observations. 

It  is  happily  no  longer  needful  to  canvass  the  principle  on 
which  the  new  university  is  founded ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  it 
should  have  been  necessary  to  contest  it  so  long.  But  it  is 
‘  better*  admitted  ‘  late  than  never.*  The  very  institution  of  such  a 
university  concedes  the  principle,  that  honorable  degrees  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  m  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature  should 
not  be  restricted  to  the  advocates  of  any  particular  form  of  reli¬ 
gious  belief,  or  confined  exclusively  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
subscribe  to  a  certain  set  of  theological  dogmas.  One  finds  it 
quite  difficult  to  understand  by  what  sort  of  logic  the  two  things 
have  been  connected  together,  or  how  the  premises  have  been 
linked  to  the  conclusion.  If  the  system  were  rigidly  carried 
out,  our  lawyers  and  doctors  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  conditions ;  we  ought  to  take  no  physic  but  what  comes 
from  an  orthodox  practitioner,  nor  ask  advice  in  law  except 
from  those  who  have  duly  signed  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

There  is,  indeed,  manifest  injustice  and  absurdity  on  the  very 
face  of  the  system.  One  would  think  it  as  obvious  as  common 
sense  could  make  it,  that  literary  degrees  ought  to  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  who  have  made  the  requisite  proficiency,  and  that  j 

to  defraud  them  of  such  honors  because  they  are  unwilling  to  j 

sign  the  thirty-nine  articles,  even  although  they  may  have  made 
the  highest  attainments  in  science  or  literature,  is  one  of  the  | 
many  forms  of  petty  persecution.  1 

The  hollowness  of  the  system,  so  far  as  its  professed  objects  ^ 
go,  is  only  eq^ualled  by  the  injustice  inflicted  on  those  who  are  j 
the  victims  of  it.  The  avowed  object  is,  that  science  and  litera-  ^ 
ture  may  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of  religion.  Now  if  degrees 
were  withheld  from  all  those  who  did  not  show  by  their  conduct 
that  they  were  under  the  practical  influence  of  the  doctrines  \ 
which  they  profess  to  believe ;  if  it  w  ere  demanded,  not  only  that  ^ 
the  aspirant  for  a  degree  should  subscribe,  but  act  in  conformity  j 
with  his  subscription ;  if,  in  a  word,  an  examination  were  insti¬ 
tuted  into  his  moral  character  and  religious  habits,  in  addition 
to  the  demand  of  a  formal  subscription  to  a  system  of  speculative 
belief,  there  would  at  least  be  some  consistency  in  the  plan,  i 

however  erroneous  and  unjust  we  might  still  suppose  it  to  be.  » 

But  who  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  doings  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  does  not  full  well  know'  that  degrees  are  perpetually 
conferred  on  those  who  have  subscribed  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form  ;  who  have  subscribed  even  what  they  do  not  understand, 
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or,  understanding,  openly  declare  that  they  do  not  believe ;  who 
have  subscribed  as  a  condition  for  taking  their  degree, just  as  mul¬ 
titudes  formerly  took  the  sacrament  as  a  preparation  for  a  political 
or  civil  office,  while  their  whole  life  and  conduct  loudly  give  the 
lie  to  all  their  interested  declarations,  and  proclaim  that  they 
have  no  more  regard  for  Christianity  than  a  Mohammedan  or  a 
Hindoo.  Innumerable  acts  of  perjury  and  hypocrisy  the  system 
may  have  occasioned,  while  it  has  never  insured  any  of  the 
results  for  which  it  was  professedly  instituted.  It  is  attended, 
moreover,  by  this  additional  inconsistency,  that  while  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  it  professes  to  raise  against  the  approach  of  the 
irreligious  are  no  barriers  at  all  to  the  profligate  or  the  unre¬ 
flecting,  it  effectually  shuts  out  those  who,  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  will  not  blindly  subscribe  to  what  they  do  not  approve, 
show  that  they  are  upright  and  conscientious.  As  in  other 
instances,  mere  subscription  to  certain  articles,  unaccompanied 
by  anything  farther,  merely  tends  to  exclude  the  honest  man 
and  to  let  in  the  knave.  It  is  a  system  of  quarantine  which 
admits  the  infected  and  keeps  out  the  healthy ;  a  system  of 
police  which  contrives  to  punish  the  innocent  and  to  encourage 
the  vicious.  Purity  of  life,  indeed,  and  consistency  of  character 
cannot  be  easily  counterfeited  ;  they  give  some  trouble,  and  if 
the  mask  is  to  be  worn  long,  so  much  trouble  that  it  is  cheaper 
and  easier  to  be  than  to  seem  virtuous.  If  these,  therefore, 
were  rigidly  demanded,  we  again  say,  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  the  system,  although  still  liable,  in  our  judgment,  to 
unanswerable  objections.  But  mere  subscriptions  and  declara¬ 
tions  !  Why,  every  body  knows,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
courts  of  law,  that  an  oath  itself  can  be  purchased  for  half  a 
crown,  and  that  they  will  go  still  cheaper  if  they  be  ordered  by 
the  score  at  the  time.  We  verily  believe  that  twenty  at  any 
time  might  be  obtained  for  twice  the  number  of  shillings. 

But  the  intrinsic  injustice  of  the  system  under  any  modifica¬ 
tions  remains  precisely  the  same.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  why  should  an  accomplished  scholar  be  condemned  to  be 
destitute  of  the  ordinary  testimonials  of  scholarship,  testimonials 
to  which  he  can  make  the  most  ready  and  easy  appeal,  merely 
because  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  ? 

It  w^as  high  time,  therefore,  that  the  old  universities  should  ' 
be  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  monopoly — of  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  degrees  in  arts,  medicine,  and  law,  and  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  large  and  influential  bodies 
who  have  dissented  from  the  Establishment.  Some  such  step 
became  the  more  necessary  as  the  old  universities  had  them¬ 
selves  rejected  the  only  compromise  that  could  possibly  offer 
itself — that  of  extending  to  Dissenters  the  privileges  which 
arc  now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  willing  to  sub- 
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scribe  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Into  the  moral  right  of  denying 
this  privilege  we  shall  not  enter,  though  considering  the  avowed 
purposes  for  which  the  universities  were  instituted,  and  the  fact 
that  the  gn*at  mass  of  their  wealth  is  held  by  a  far  grosser  de- 
parturt*  from  the  terms  of  its  original  tenure  than  would  have 
been  involved  in  the  recpiired  concession,  w'ould  dispose  us  to 
doubt  it.  Of  their  leyal  right  to  act  thus,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  they  were  certainly  at  liberty  to  say  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  they  were  willing  to  confer  their  degrees.  On  the  inex- 
[)ediency,  the  impolicy,  and  bigotry  of  such  refusal  there  never 
was  inucli  doubt  beyond  the  walls  of  the  two  universities  them¬ 
selves. 

Ihit  whether  their  refusal  was  right  or  wrong,  politic  or 
impolitic,  it  made  the  necessity  of  some  further  provision  for 
those  who  could  not  repair  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  the  more 
obvious :  and  for  our  own  parts  we  are  far  better  pleased  that  a 
new  university  has  been  established  than  we  could  have  been 
by  the  admission  of  Dissent(*rs  to  the  privileges  of  the  old. 

It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  regret  with  many,  that 
‘  University  College,’  which  for  some  years  bore  the  name,  and 
to  the  founders  of  which  umpiestionably  the  establishment  of 
the  new  university  must  be  ascribed,  did  not  receive  a  charter 
of  incorporation  as  ‘  the  London  University.’  But  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  present  arrangement,  in  whatever  it 
originated,  will  be  found  far  better.  Its  benefits  will  be  more 
extended ;  it  will  consist  of  a  number  of  colleges,  from  all  of 
which  students  may  be  sent  up  to  graduate  at  the  university, 
(jiovernment  has  already  granted  this  privilege  to  several  difi'er- 
t.*nt  colleges  situated  in  very  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  irre¬ 
spectively  of  the  theological  opinions  of  those  who  suj)port  or 
conduct  them ;  the  only  conditions  being  that  the  colleges 
applying  for  the  privilege  shall  show  that  they  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  property  and  of  appliances  of  learning  which  will  justify 
the  belief  that  they  will  be  permanent  institutions,  and  which 
sej)arate  them  from  all  temporary  and  merely  private  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  colleges  to  which  these  privileges  have  been  already  ex¬ 
tended,  or  w  hich  have  applied  for  them,  are  University  College  and 
King’s  College,  London;  Bristol  College;  Oscot  College  (Roman 
Catholic);  St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw  (Roman Catholic);  Man¬ 
chester  Col  lege  (formerlyYork, Unitarian);  and  Uomerton  College, 
Highbury  College,  and  f^pring  HillCollege,  Birmingham,  all  con¬ 
nected  witli  the  Congregationalists.  From  the  last  three  colleges 
not  less  than  nine  students  went  up  to  the  matriculation  exami¬ 
nation  last  October,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  add  that  not  only 
were  none  rejected,  hut  that,  with  a  single  exception,  all  passed 
in  the  first  class.  We  mention  this  merely  to  show  that  there 
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is  no  valid  reason  why  other  theological  colleges  should  not 
apply  for  the  same  privilege,  if  they  think  proper ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  we  doubt,  from  what  we  have  heard,  that  several  such  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  eventually  made.  We  are  contident  they 
would  be  very  generally  made  by  all  our  larger  colleges,  if 
those  moditications  respecting  one  part  of  the  curriculum  were 
ert'ected,  which,  before  we  close  this  article,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest; — modifications  which  seem  essentially  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enable  the  students  of  our  colleges  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  which  the  university  holds  out,  and,  therefore, 
necessary  to  enable  the  university  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for 
w  hich  it  was  instituted.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  colleges.  University  College,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  takes  the  lead,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  At  the  exami¬ 
nations  which  have  been  hitherto  held,  scarcely  one,  if  even  one, 
of  the  students  which  this  college  has  sent  up  has  been  rejected. 
A  very  large  proportion  has  been  ranked  in  the  first  class  in  the 
examinations  both  for  matriculation  and  for  degr(‘es.  A  con¬ 
siderable  numlxT  have  taken  honors  ;  of  the  eight  ‘exhibitioners,* 
five  are  from  this  college  ;  the  two  ‘  University  Scholarships,* 
which  have  been  hitherto  awarded  have  also  fallen  to  students 
of  the  same  institution.  Nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  doubt 
that  from  the  number  and  ability  of  the  jirofessors,  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  the  various  branches  of  learning  and  science 
are  taught,  the  severity  of  the  biennial  examinations  (often, 
indeed,  more  severe  than  those  of  the  London  University  itself), 
and  from  the  high  spirit  of  emulation  which  reigns  among  the 
students,  this  college  will  still  maintain  its  superiority.  Of 
course  there  will  always  be  a  much  larger  number  of  students 
w  ho  will  rejiair  to  the  university  for  degrees  from  this  college* 
than  from  the  generality  of  institutions  possessing  the  like  pri¬ 
vilege.  It  is  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  any  other,  with  the 
single  exception  of  King’s  College. 

Although  ‘  University  College*  is  freely  open  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  it  is  in  fact  principally  supported  by  Dissenters, 
as,  indeed,  might  be  naturally  exjiected.  We  may  be  allowed, 
therefore,  without  any  unseemly  exultation  or  the  slightest  dis¬ 
position  to  depreciate  other  mstitutions,  to  rejoice  in  its  pros¬ 
perity,  and  to  take  its  past  successes  as  a  good  omen  of  its 
continued  and  increasing  eminence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  by  the  published  lists  of  the  ‘Lon¬ 
don  University,’  that  the  number  of  the  students  who  ofier 
themselves  for  the  successive  examinations  is  rapidly  increasing, 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  must  shortly  become  an  institution  of 
the  utmost  importance.  In  1838  (the  first  examination),  twenty- 
two  matriculated;  in  1839,  thirty;  in  1840,  sixty-eight;  while 
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the  number  of  candidates  was,  we  believe,  seventy-five.  In 
1839,  the  first  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree,  seventeen 
passed  ;  in  1840,  no  less  than  thirty. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  present 
article,  which  is  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  university  to 
those  theological  institutions  which  have  already  petitioned,  or 
which  intend  to  petition,  for  the  privilege  of  granting  to  their 
students  certificates  which  shall  entitle  them  to  ofier  themselves 
for  examination.  We  certainly  think  they  ought  to  possess  this 
privilege.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  that  is  another  question,  and  must  depend  in 
some  measure  upon  the  university  itself.  If,  as  regards  the 
subjects  of  chemistry,  animal  physiology,  vegetable  physiology, 
and  structural  botany,  a  choice  were  allowed  the  candidate  ot 
taking  either  these  or  some  other  subjects  to  be  hereafter  spe¬ 
cified  (but  quite  unconnected  with  theology),  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  there  would  soon  be  at  least  fifty  of  the 
students  of  these  institutions  who  would  annually  present 
themselves  for  one  or  other  of  the  university  examinations.  We 
now'  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  what  modifications 
of  the  curriailuniy  or  rather  of  one  part  ot  it,  would  efiect  the 
desired  object ;  the  reasonableness  of  such  modifications  we 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  afterwards. 

We  remark,  however,  in  limlney  that  in  our  opinion  the 
general  plan  of  study  ado])ted  by  the  university  is  as  judicious 
as  it  is  comprehensive.  We  certainly  think  that  it  exacts  not 
one  jot  more  than  it  ought  in  those  branches  of  science  and 
literature  which  have  always .  been  considered  as  the  great 
objects  of  university  education,  w  hich  are  assuredly  the  great 
instruments  of  mental  training,  and  which  involve  those  species 
of  knowledge  which  are  ecpially  necessary  in  every  profession, 
and  of  which  no  well  educated  man  can  afibrd  to  be  destitute. 
We  allude  more  particularly  to  Greek  and  Homan  literature ; 
to  geometry  and  algebra ;  to .  those  branches  of  the  physical 
sciences  in  which  the  pure  mathematics  are  directly  applicable 
(more  particularly  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  astronomy) ;  to 
history,  to  logic,  and  moral  philosophy.  In  none  of  these  de- 
])artments  do  we  think  that  the  university  demands  too  much, 
either  in  the  matriculation  examination  or  in  that  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and 
botany;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  university  would 
do  well  to  make  some  slight  alteration  in  this  part  of  its  plan. 
As  examination  in  this  department  is  not  imposed  upon  the 
candidate  till  next  year,  the  present  seems  a  fair  opportunity  of 
taking  the  matter  under  fresli  consideration.  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  very  slight  modification  would  be  sufficient,  as  we  con- 
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ceive,  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  all  classes  of  students.  Let 
it  be  recollected,  however,  that  we  do  not  plead  that  less  should 
be  demanded  of  any.  The  only  alteration  we  would  suggest 
would  simply  be  that  of  allowing  students  the  choice  of  taking 
examination  papers  either  in  chemistry,  j)hysiology,  and  botany, 
or  in  some  other  departments  of  study  which  might  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  them.  In  the  matriculation  examination,  for  example, 
the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language*  might,  we  think,  be 
advantageously  substituted  (if  the  student  preferred  it)  for  the 
papers  on  chemistry,  physiology,  and  botany,  while  instead  of 
the  papers  in  these  last  departments  in  the  H.A.  examination, 
the  rhetoric  of  \V  hately  might  be  added  to  his  logic,  together 
with  some  portions  of  ‘  Locke  on  the  Understanding,*  and  the 
first  book  of  Bacon’s  *  Novum  Organum.’ 

As  to  the  Hebrew, — while  the  university  would,  of  course, 
make  it  the  subject  of  examination  as  a  languagey  and  would 
therefore  no  more  compromise  the  principle  on  which  it  has 
j)roceeded — that  of  excluding  all  subjects  strictly  theological — 
than  by  examining  in  Greek  or  Latin,  it  would,  by  admitting 
such  a  subject  of  examination,  indirectly  aid  in  a  very  important 
degree  the  })rogress  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  a  branch  of  learning  essentially  necessary  to  the 
thorough  prosecution  of  theology.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  paper  on  this  subject  would  be  taken  only  if  the 
student  preferred  it. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  propriety  in  this  step  on  two  other 
grounds.  First,  the  greater  part  of  the  students  who  would 
take  this  paper  would  be  theological  students,  and  would  ulti¬ 
mately  w  ish,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  pass  that  voluntary 
examination  in  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek  Scriptures, 
and  in  Scripture  History,  which  the  university  holds  once  a  year. 
Now  ,  in  that  examination  a  know  ledge  of  Hebrew  is  demanded; 
and  the  option  of  taking  a  paper  on  the  elements  of  this  language 
at  an!  earlier  part  of  his  course  in  lieu  of  something  else,  less 
directly  connected  with  his  future  profession,  would  be  to  such 
student  a  most  desirable  advantage.  Secondly,  we  believe  that  in 
every  one  of  the  colleges  recognized  by  the  university,  Hebrew  is 
taught,  and  in  most  of  them  made  a  very  important  branch  of 


*  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  we  have  specified  tliis  subject  because 
we  liappen  to  know  that  by  a  considerable  class  of  the  studentJ^'n  the  colleges 
now  recognized  by  the  universitv,  such  a  paper  w'ould  be  fjladlv  taken — we 
mean  by  theolop^ieal  students.  ^Vc  know  that  the  TiOndon  iTniversity  has 
nothinj^  to  do  with  theolojry,  and  of  course  any  examination  in  the  Hebrew 
would  merely  be  in  the  Umguage  an  ttuch.  Hut  it  is  not  wise  to  forget  tliat 
a  large  and  increasing  nuudn^r  of  its  students  are  engjiged  in  the  study  of 
theology.  About  half  the  candidates  last  October  were  buch. 
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study.  There  are  professors  of  that  language  at  University 
College,  and  King’s  College;  at  Oscot,  at  Bristol,  at  High¬ 
bury,  at  Honietton,  at  Spring  Hill,  it  is  considered  of  great 
moment,  and  in  some  of  them  of  almost  co-ordinate  importance 
with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Yet  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
London  University  there  is  no  notice  whatever  taken  of  it;  not 
even  the  option  is  given, — which  is  all  we  plead  for, — of  taking 
an  examination  in  the  elements  of  this  language  in  preference  to 
some  other  subjects. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  substitution  in  the  B.A.  exami¬ 
nation,  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  addition  of  Whately’s  Rhe¬ 
toric  and  some  portions  of  the  writings  of  Bacon  and  Locke 
would  not  be  a  fair  exchange.  With  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
introducing  any  of  the  writings  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  some 
doubts  might  be  entertained,  on  the  ground  that  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  matter  they  contain  is  so  precious,  they  con¬ 
tain  errors  which  a  more  recent  jdiilosophy  has  corrected,  and 
that  therefore  as  text-books  such  writings  would  be  antiquated. 
W  e  answer,  first,  that  they  would  be  taught,  and  therefore  in¬ 
terpreted  and  commented  upon  in  every  college  recognized  by 
the  university  ;  mental  philosophy  is,  we  believe,  already  taught 
in  them  all,  and  that  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  at  present 
demanded  by  the  university.  Secondly,  those  portions  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  these  illustrious  men  might  be  selected  to  which  but  little 
error  attaches,  and  which  have  been  and  wall  be  the  admiration 
of  all  ages.  Thirdly,  that  the  w  ritings  of  such  men,  even  when 
not  unmixed  w  ith  error,  w  ill  do  more  to  stimulate  the  mind  of  the 
learner,  and  imbue  it  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  philosophy 
than  a  far  more  accurate  text-book  destitute  of  the  energy  and 
life-giving  power  of  exalted  genius.  For  this  very  reason,  we 
continue  to  read  the  works  of  the  greatest  philosophers  long 
after  they  have  become  antiquated ;  we  derive  j)rofit  not  only 
from  the  thoughts  they  have  bequeathed  us,  but  from  the  very 
manner  in  which  their  authors  have  expressed  them.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  done  w  ell  in  retain¬ 
ing  Locke’s  great  work  amongst  their  text-books,  and  that  they 
would  have  done  still  b(‘tter  if  they  had  added  to  it  the  first 
book  of  Ihicon’s  Novum  Organum.  We  verily  believe  there  is 
nothing  whatever  w  Inch  would  so  tend  to  form  an  enlarged  and 
philosophical  spirit  of  speculation  and  investigation  in  V///  de- 
nartmeuts  of  philosonhy  as  a  thorough  study  of  this  portion  of 
Bacon  s  writings.  VV  e  do  not  think  it  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  student  till  he  has  been  pretty  well  disciplined  in 
(ireek,  Latin,  and  mathematics ;  but  this  would  be  precisely 
the  case  with  one  w  ho  was  just  closing  his  course  of  preparation 
for  the  W.A.  degree.  We  are  hap|)y  to  quote,  in  support  of  our 
views,  the  follow  ing  sentences  from  Hallam’s  Critique  on  Bacon 
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contained  in  the  third  volume  of  his  recent  History  of  European 
literature.  Though  we  cannot  concur  with  him  in  his  slight 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  as  expounded  hy 
such  writers  as  Whately,  we  do  think  his  views  of  the  henetit 
wliich  might  be  derived  from  at  least  adding  to  it  the  first  hook 
of  the  i\ovum  Organum  |)erfectly  just.  ‘  Tlie  study  of  Bacon,’ 
says  he,  ‘  is  dithcult,  and  not,  as  I  conceive,  very  well  ada|)ted 
‘  to  those  who  have  made  no  progress  whatever  in  the  exact 
‘  sciences f  nor  accustomed  themselves  to  independent  thinking. 

‘  fhey  have  never  been  made  a  text-hook  in  our  universities ; 

‘  though,  afttT  a  judicious  course  of  preparatory  studies,  hy 
‘  which  I  mean  a  good  foundation  in  geometrg  and  the  philoso- 
^  phical  principles  of  grammar,  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
‘  Organum  might  be  I'crg  advantageonslg  combined  with  the 
‘  instruction  of  an  enlightened  lecturer.’ 

Fourthly.  It  seems  but  due  to  these  illustrious  men, — the 
glory  of  our  country, — that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  them 
in  every  course  of  university  studies ;  at  all  evtmts  the  option 
should  he  granted,  which  is  all  we  ask — of  studying  some  portion 
of  their  writings  in  lieu  of  some  other  subjects.  Surely  the  youth 
of  Fhigland,  if  not  re(piired  to  possess,  might  be  encourag(*d  to 
accpiire  some  knowledge  of  the  history,  writings,  opinions,  and 
doctrines  of  these  great  luminaries  of  all  jdiilosophy.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  no  portion  of  Bacon’s  writings  has  been  the 
subject  of  examination  at  any  English  university.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  London  University  to  set  the  first  example  of  due 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  this  great  reformer  of  all  science. 
There  would  be  especial  propriety  in  its  so  doing,  as  it  lays  so 
great  a  stress  on  ail  those  departments  of  science  which  are  so 
much  indebted  to  the  spirit  he  awakened,  and  to  the  principles 
he  developed. 

But,  whether  portions  of  these  classics  of  Fhiglish  |)}nloso|)}iy 
be  substituted  or  not,  some  such  exchange  as  is  now  pleaded  for 
might  easily  be  made.  There  is  an  additional  propriety  in  allowing 
the  student  the  option  of  exchanging  for  the  chemistry,  phy¬ 
siology,  and  botany,  some  further  portion  of  moral  or  mental 
science,  if  we  consider  the  plan  (a  very  judicious  one)  on  whicli 
the  university  confers  its  degrees  of  M.A.  The  candidatt*  is 
allow(‘d  to  take  it  in  any  one  of  the  following  dejiartments  : — 
1.  ("lassies.  II.  Mathematics  and  Natural  l^hilosophy.  III. 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  l^olitical 
Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy.  The  examination  is  of 
course  severe  in  proportion  as  the  subjects  are  limit(‘d.  Now,  if  a 
student  takes  his  M.A.  degree,  in  the  last  of  these  dejmrtments, 
his  studies  in  preparing  for  his  B.A.  degree  will  be  of  but  little 
s(‘rvice  to  him ;  a  very  small  pro[)ortion  of  those  studies  being 
connected  with  the  third  department  just  specified.  Indeed,  we 
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cannot  help  thinking  that  such  an  extensive  examination  in  the 
tliird  department  for  the  M.A.  degree  ought  to  imply  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  mental  and  moral  science  for  the  B.A. 
degree:  at  all  events,  if  anything  like  proportion  be  maintained. 
We  admit,  indeed,  that  this  extension  of  subjects  for  the  B.A. 
examination  could  not  be  efi’ected  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
curriculum  is  retained,  or  in  any  other  way  but  that  of  substi¬ 
tution  (at  the  option  of  the  student)  of  some  subjects  for  others; 
but  if  that  substitution  were  allow  ed,  it  would  at  once  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  the  M.A.  examination,  in  wdiich 
an  option  is  given  of  being  examined  in  any  one  out  of  three 
departments,  and  would  allow  those  who  intend  to  take  their 
M.A.  degree  in  the  third  department  to  derive  advantages 
from  their  studies  for  the  B.A.  degree,  equal  to  those  which  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  men  who  intend  to  take  the  M.A.  degree  in 
the  first  or  second. 

Such  are  the  modifications  of  a  part  of  the  plan  of  study 
which,  if  we  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  we  should  venture  to 
suggest  to  the  university  of  London  ;  such  also  are  some  of  the 
reasons  which  would  seem  to  authorize  such  a  modification,  so 
far  as  the  university  itself  is  concerned.  The  reasons  which 
should  proiujit  it,  in  kindnesSf  and  we  will  even  say  justice,  to  a 
large  class  of  students,  to  make  some  alteration  similar  to  that 
proposed,  are  still  stronger  and  more  obvious.  These  we  now 
jiroct'cd  to  point  out. 

We  have  already  explicitly  stated,  that  as  regards  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  we  do  not  think  too  much  is 
demanded;  that  in  the  classics,  history,  logic, moral  philosophy, 
the  mathematics,  and  the  sciences  to  which  the  pure  mathe¬ 
matics  are  ap|)lied,  nothing  is  required  but  what  ought  to  be 
required  of  all  students,  and  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  col¬ 
leges.  It  is  only  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  botany,  that  we  seek  any  alteration,  and  that  merely  of 
such  a  nature  as  shall  allow’  to  the  student  the  option  of  being 
examined  either  in  these  or  some  other  subjects.  Now, 

1.  It  such  an  arrangement  can  be  made  as  will  meet  the 
case  of  a  considerable  class  of  students  without  injury  to  any 
other  class,  it  would  surely  be  not  less  wise  than  kind  to  make 
it.  1  hat  it  is  no  inconsiderable  class  of  the  candidates  who  are 
interested  we  have  already  show  n ;  at  least  one  half  of  those 
who  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  the  autumn  of 
1840,  having  been  designed  for  the  Christian  ministry,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  difi’erent  relighms  communities.  And  as  all  the 
colleges  w  Inch  have  recently  sought  the  privileges  of  the  univer- 
sity,  and  those  which  are  at  this  moment  contemplating  that 
step  are  theological,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
number  of  the  students  of  this  class  will  be  in  a  still  larger 
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proportion.  We  have  given  our  opinion,  that  if  the  alteration 
for  which  we  plead  could  be  en’ected,  at  least  fifty  of  the 
students  of  theological  colleges  would  present  themselves  for 
one  or  other  of  the  university  examinations  every  year.  Unless 
some  alteration  be  made,  we  can  hardly  expect  this,  and  the 
consequence  will  be  that  some  of  the  students  in  question  will 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  taking  their  degrees.  And 
yet— 

2.  Surely  the  students  in  these  colleges  fairly  come  under  the 
descri])tion  of  those  for  whose  peculiar  benefit  the  new'  univer¬ 
sity  was  founded.  They  cannot  take  their  degree  at  the  old 
universities,  and  it  does  seem  rather  hard  to  shut  them  out  of 
the  new  one  by  demanding  proficiency  not  only  in  those  branches 
of  study  which  have  always  been  considered  essential  to  a 
sound  education  (for  this  is  perfectly  reasonable),  but  in  those 
w  Inch  have  never  been  so  considered,  and  which  lie  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  remote,  not  only  from  their  strictly  professional  studies, 
but  from  those  which  are  necessarily  siibsidiary  to  it.  We  do 
think  it  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  demand  a  knowl(‘dge 
of  Hebrew'  from  a  medical  student,  as  to  exact  a  knowledge  of 
botany  from  a  theological  one. 

3.  It  must  be  obvious  to  men  possessing  the  good  sense  of 
those  w  ho  compose  the  senate  of  the  London  University,  that  it 
is  not  possible  that  any  of  the  many  subjects  which  this  class  of 
students  are  compelled  to  study,  but  w  hich  the  university  course 
does  not  embrace,  can  give  w  ay  to  those  it  does,  when  these  last 
are  totally  unconnected  either  w  ith  theology  or  the  course  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  it.  Now,  not  only  is  theology  itself  so  vast  a  field, 
but  it  re(|uires  such  an  extensive  and  varied  ap|)aratus  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  ap])liances,  purely  philological  or  philosophical,  that 
it  is  imj)ossible  much  time  can  be  given  to  any  studies  very 
remote  from  it. 

4.  It  is  e(pially  obvious  that  the  departments  of  know4(*dge, 
to  which  we  take  objection,  cannot  be  effectively  taught  in 
many  of  the  institutions  whose  connexion  with  the  university  has 
nevertheless  been  already  recognized.  As  regards  all  the  principal 
departments  recpiired  in  the  curriculum,  we  have  already  said 
they  are  and  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  such  institution,  for 
they  are  essential,  either  in  the  shape  of  knowledge  or  disci¬ 
pline,  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  pursuits  strictly  ])rofes- 
sional.  But  in  a  college,  the  object  of  which  is  so  specific  and 
limited  as  tliat  of  theology,  and  where  the  tutors  or  professors 
are  necessarily  few^,  how  is  it  possible  to  teach  witli  the  due 
accuracy  chemistry,  physiology,  and  botany?  These  can  be 
taught  effectually  only  in  colleges  wliich  have  a  very  general 
object,  and  a  full  corps  of  professors  ;  in  fact,  only  in  two  or 
three  of  tliose  which  tlie  university  itself  recogni'zes.  In  the 
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rest,  the  student  would  be  compelled  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  all  these  branches  by  himself, — unaided  by  museums,  sj)eci- 
mens,  experiments — merely  out  of  books,  with  such  general 
directions  as  could  alone  be  given  him.  And  therefore  we 


remark — 

5.  That  those  students  of  our  theological  institutions  who 
shall  seek  to  obtain  their  degrees  under  existing  circumstances 
will  be  likelv,  as  the  dej)artmenfs  hi  question  are  concerned, 

to  cram  the  requisite  knowledge;  that  is,  to  obtain  it  for  the 
occasion ;  but  with  such  haste  that  it  finds  no  place  in  the 
memory,  and  is  immediately  afterwards  forgotten.  None  know 
Ix'tter  tlian  examiners  themselves,  that  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
(piire,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  a  subject  to  make  (while  it  is  yet  fresh  on  the 
mind)  considerable  (lisj)lay  with  it,while yet, from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  b(‘en  acquired,  it  has  never  produced  that  impression 
on  the  memory  which  renders  it  either  permanent  or  accurate. 
This  process  is  technically  called  crammhujy  and  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  and  expressive  term  it  is,  indicating  the  reception  into 
the  mental  stomach  of  a  great  deal  more  food  than  can  be 
healthfully  digested,  or  assimilated  into  the  good  red  blood  of 
serviceable  knowledge.  Now,  it  is  impossible  that  theological 
students  can,  in  addition  to  all  else  they  have  to  do,  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  departments  in  question  in  any  other  way; 
and  thus  one  of  two  things  must  follow — either  they  must  forego 
the  honor  and  advantage  of  taking  their  degree,  or,  if  they  (lo 
so,  will  waste  a  portion  of  their  time. — We  are,  moreover,  con¬ 


vinced  that  the  object  of  the  university  is  to  secure  a  sound 
education — not  to  necessitate  the  system  of  cramming.  Now, 
as  regards  the  departments  in  question,  and  so  far  as  theological 
studeiits  are  concerned,  we  are  persuaded  it  is  defeating  its  own 
object. 


().  We  may  look  at  the  matter  under  another,  but  a  most 
important  aspect..  We  have  already  repeatedly  said,  that  the 
greatt'r  part  of  the  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  de¬ 
manded  in  the  university  course,  are  equally  important  (either 
from  the  discipline  they  secure,  or  the  hind  of  knowledge 
they  involve),  in  relation  to  every  department  of  professional 
life  ;  they  ought  therefore  to  cuiter  into  every  system  of 
libtTal  education,  and  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  demand  that  all 
alike  should  study  them.  Ilut  when  these  have  been  prosecuted 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  secure  the  appropriate  benefit,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  moment  that  the  student  should  spend  his 
remaining  time  upon  those  studies  which  (though  not  strictly 
professional)  are  likely  to  be  most  conducive  to  his  success 
in  that  department  of  professional  life  to  which  he  will  j)robably 
attach  himself,  or  to  which,  as  in  the  case  of  theological  stu- 
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dents,  he  is  iilready  destined.  Now  some  branches  of  know- 
h*dp;e,  under  this  aspect,  are  much  more  important  to  him  tlian 
others  ;  and  as  he  cannot  possibly  find  time  for  all,  lui  should 
obviously  be  instructed  to  acciuire  those  of  which  he  can  make 
the  most  direct  use,  or  wliich  best  tend  to  form  and  cherish 
those  habits  of  mind  which  will  be  most  essential  to  him.  For 
example,  to  any  one  who  will  probably  be  a  medical  man  or 
an  enj^ineer,  or  who  is  destined  to  any  of  those  departments  of 
professional  life  in  which  a  knowledge  of  external  objects,  and 
of  their  properties  and  relations,  is  especially  recpiired,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  physiology,  would  either  be 
dirc'ctly  serv  ic(*able,  or  wouul  tend  to  form  habits  of  mind  which 
would  be  still  more  valuable  than  the  knowledge  itself. 

And  accordingly,  these  departments  (if  any  choice  were 
allowed)  such  a  student  would  be  sure  to  prefer  to  anything 
that  could  be  substituted  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  just  as  little  question  that  to  the  man  who  is  intended  for 
the  bar,  or  for  the  pulj)it,  or  for  any  other  department  of  exer¬ 
tion  in  which  a  knowledge  of  mind  is  more  important  than  a 
knowledge  of  matter,  there  are  many  subjects  of  study  which 
might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  botany ;  subjects  of  study  etpially  valuable  as  a  general  (lis- 
cipline,  more  conducive  to  the  habits  of  mind  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  form,  more  readily  pursued  because  intimately 
connected  with  those  branches  which  must  be  his  great  object, 
and  more  extensively  applicable  to  the  exigencies  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  life. 

Or,  if  instead  of  the  introduction  of  any  new  subject  in  the 
fl.A.  examination,  the  substitution  pleaded  for  consisted  simply 
in  making  the  examination  in  logic  and  moral  philoso|)hy  more 
extensive  and  searching,  we  do  not  know  but  this  would  be 
quite  sufheient.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  we  should  think 
this  the  preferable  plan ;  for  though  the  course  prescribed 
by  the  London  University  certainly  enjoins  the  study  of  nothing 
but  what  it  is  most  desirable  to  know,  yet  it  may  be  doubtful 
how’  far  it  is  possible  within  the  given  time  to  attain  a  really 
serviceable  knowledge  of  each  branch;  that  is,  a  knowledge  so 
accurate  as  shall  effectually  secure  the  great  end  of  all  educa¬ 
tion, — intellectual  discipline.  In  our  opinion,  the  great  objects 
of  education  are  far  more  effectually  attained  by  a  thorough 
and  ])rolonged  study  of  a. few  subjects  than  by  a  more  super¬ 
ficial  attention  to  a  great  many. 

When  the  London  University  projected  its  plan  of  study,  it 
was  felt  that  sufficient  attention  had  not  been  hitherto  paid,  in 
the  generalitv  of  universities,  to  several  branches  of  physical 
science,  whicli  have  assumed  in  our  day  great  value  and  im¬ 
portance. 
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To  determine  how  far  it  was  desirable  to  go,  to  demand 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much, — to  exact  enough  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  to  ensure  accurate  study  and  sound  discipline,  and  yet 
leave  no  department  of  importance  absolutely  untouched,  was  a 
point  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  senate  have  included  rather  too  many  sub¬ 
jects  than  too  few. 

At  all  events,  we  again  express  our  conviction  that  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement  to  oner  students  a  choice  with  regard  to 
the  subjects  so  often  mentioned;  still  demanding  of  all  alike  the 
same  amount  of  knowledge  in  classics,  in  mathematics,  in  those 
branches  of  physical  science  to  which  the  mathematics  are 
immediately  applicable,  in  history,  in  logic,  and  in  moral  philo¬ 
sophy.  Unless  some  such  change  as  this  be  effected,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  degrees  from  those 
colleges  the  specific  object  of  which  is  theology,  will  be  far 
more  limited  than  it  need  be  or  ought  to  be. 

I  f  these  arguments  for  the  proposed  modification  be  thought 
satisfactory,  we  should  strongly  advise  the  heads  of  those  col¬ 
leges  who  have  already  obtained  or  who  intend  to  apply  for  the 
privilege  of  granting  certificates  to  students  to  undergo  exami¬ 
nation  for  degrees,  to  petition  the  senate  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  serious  and  immediate  consideration.  If,  however, 
the  university  be  not  disposed  to  concede  the  point  in  question, 
we  have  but  one  thing  to  say.  It  is  this.  Though  we  certainly 
think  our  colleges  ought  to  possess  the  privilege  of  granting  the 
recpiisite  certificates  to  their  students,  for  the  sake  of  those  who, 
even  under  all  the  existing  disadvantages,  may  be  disposed  to 
take  their  degrees,  we  do  trust  they  will  never  forget  that  their 
great,  their  ultimate  object,  is  theology,  and  that  they  will 
sacrifice  it  to  nothing  whatever.  In  the  prosecution  oi  that 
object,  they  ought,  it  is  true,  to  teach,  and  to  teach  thoroughly, 
all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  subsidiary  to  it,  and 
up  to  the  ])oint  at  which  they  will  effectually  subserve  it.  This, 
of  course,  includes  all  those  branches  which  have  hitherto  been 
thought  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  on  which  in  all 
universities,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  London,  the 
taking  of  degrees  of  arts  depends.  But  further  than  this  they 
ought  not  to  go,  and  their  students  had  better  magnanimously 
forego  the  tempting  title  of  B.A.,  than  infringe  on  "the  time  or 
remit  the  diligence  which  the  successful  prosecution  of  theology 
so  imperatively  demands.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  read  the 
following  letter,  inserted  some  time  since  in  the  ‘  Times,'  without 
feeling  how  possible  it  is  to  forget  the  claims  of  theology  in 
secular  science,  and  to  make  what  ought  to  be  pursued  only  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  of  more  importance  than  the  end  itself. 
Let  us  not  fall  into  this  fatal  error,  from  which  the  Establish¬ 
ment  seems  just  awaking. 


\ 
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‘  We  are  now  al)out  to  approach  a  branch  of  the  great  question  of 
church  reform,  in  dealing  with  which  it  will  be  alike  our  duty  and  our 
inclination  to  move  with  a  cautious  and  delil)erate  step.  Our  justihca* 
tion  for  dealing  with  it  at  all  is  ftmnd,  first,  in  its  manifest  and  vital 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  church  ;  and,  secondly,  in  its 
having  l)een  already  made  a  subject  of  ]niblic  remark  by  some  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  episcopal  bench.  The  subject  to  which  we 
allude  is  that  of  clerical  education,  and  its  greatly-needed  improvements 
— not  merely  by  that  insensible  operation  of  public  opinion  and  of 
enlightened  conscience,  which  has  already  wrought  a  vast  amelioration, 
but  by  settled  and  fixed  provisions  and  recjuirements,  wrought  into  our 
university  systems,  and  demanding  of  all  who  aspire  to  that  sacred 
office,  that  just  and  necessary  preparation  which  at  present  only  some, 
and  that  of  their  own  free  will,  cheerfully  undergo.  It  is  not  our 
object,  in  the  remarks  we  are  now  offering,  to  reflect  in  the  smallest 
degree  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Estid)lished  Church.  We  believe  that 
their  acquirements  and  general  fitness  are,  in  the  main,  far  above  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  system  under  which  they  have  been  trained. 
Our  observatit)ns  a])ply  solely  to  the  system  itself. 

‘  Compare  that  system  with  the  preparation  required  for  an  entrance 
into  any  other  profession.  Look  at  that  of  medicine,  for  instance.  It 
is  not  considered  enough  to  qualify  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  bodies 
of  men  that  he  shall  have  spent  three  or  four  years  at  college,  and 
have  taken  a  creditable  degree  as  'bachelor  of  arts.*  Far  otherwise  ; 
now  he  would  be  told  his  ])eculiar  education  for  his  profession  was  to 
begin.  For  a  considerable  space  of  time  he  must  now  give  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  human  frame.  He  must  attend,  f[»r  month  after 
month,  long  series  of  lectures  by  the  very  first  masters  of  the  medical 
art  oil  all  the  various  functions  of  man’s  animal  existence,  with  their 
respective  derangements  and  the  methods  of  cure.  Next,  he  must 
watchfully  pore  over  the  actual  exemplifications  of  Inith  disease  and 
cure  in  a  multitude  of  cases  of  every  kind,  as  exhibited  in  our 
great  hospitals  ;  and,  finally,  he  must  prove  that  he  has  actually 
studied  all  these  subjects,  by  undergoing  several  sev€*re  and  scruti. 
nizing  examinations  before  boards  composed  of  selected  judges  long 
skilled  both  in  the  practical  and  theoretical  departments  of  medical 
science. 


'  Such  is  the  prescribed  course,  without  which  no  man  is  permitted 
by  law  to  offer  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the  Inxlily  health,  even  of  the 
poorest  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects.  We  do  not  plead  for  similar  restric¬ 
tions  in  matters  of  religion  ;  we  are  aware  that  it  would  he  idle  to 
think  of  preventing  a  man  from  building,  if  he  choose,  a  chapel,  and 
holding  forth  in  it  Sunday  by  Sunday  according  to  his  own  fancies  or 
notions.  Hut  while  we  have  an  established  church  which  professes  to 
supply  an  order  of  ministers  properly  qualified,  as  well  as  rightfully 
commissioned,  we  may  fairly  hnik  to  her  at  least  for  some  such  pre¬ 
cautions  in  sending  forth  her  ministers  as  are  taken  by  the  lawful 


'uardians  and  superintendents  of  the  analogous,  though  infinitely  in- 
■erior,  science  of  medicine. 


‘  Now,  what  is  the  course  of  instruction  through  which  a  young 
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man  is  refjuired  to  pass  who  has  come  to  a  determination  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  the  Church  of  England  ? 

'  Suppose  him  to  select  Cambridge,  as  offering  perhaps  the  less 
cx])cnsive  and  the  shortest  course.  lie  there  finds,  that  if  he  means 
to  do  anything  more  than  barely  to  pass  muster,  he  must  plunge,  to 
adopt  Dr.  Buchanan’s  expression,  into  ^mathematics,  pure  and  mixed, 
algebra,  geometry,  fluxions  containing  the  nature  of  pneumatics,  hy¬ 
draulics,  hydrostatics,  the  doctrine  of  incommensurables,  indivisibles, 
and  infinities,  parabolic  and  hyperbolic  logarithms,  summation  of 
series,  solution  of  quadratics  containing  impossible  roots,  t(>gether  with 
the  prt>perties  of  parallelepipeds  and  dodecahedrons ;  not  forgetting 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  his  celebrated  corollaries  to  the  paradoxical  lemma 
respecting  curvilinear  straight  lines,  together  with  other  particulars  too 
many  to  be  enumerated.' 

‘Since  Dr.  Buchanan’s  time,  the  severity  of  the  mathematical  course 
in  this  university  has  been  greatly  augmented  ;  it  clearly  leaves  any 
young  man  w'ho  wishes  to  pass  with  credit  nothing  but  the  shreds  and 
scraps  of  his  time  for  any  other  study  besides  itself, 

‘  But  where  are  his  professional  studies  all  this  time  }  The  recently 
appointed  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  when  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  the  first  and  largest  in  Cambridge,  thus  wrote — ‘  Among  all 
the  branches  of  learning  cultivated  in  this  college,  there  is  none  which 
occuj)ies  a  smaller  share  of  time  and  attention  than  theology.*  Now, 
Dr.  Thirlwall  may  have  stated  the  fact  too  strongly,  as  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  other  tutors  seemed  to  prove  ;  but,  admitting  that  some¬ 
thing  is  done  with  Butler  and  Paley,  the  fact  is  still  indisputable,  that 
amid  the  ardent  and  engrossing  pursuit  of  mathematical  knowledge, 
no  sufficient  time  is  left,  in  the  university  course  of  three  years  and  a 
half,  to  acquire  anything  like  a  competent  knowledge  of  theology. 

‘  After  taking  his  degree,  the  student  inquires  after  a  curacy,  and 
then  sits  down  to  ‘  read  for  orders.*  This  reading  generally  occupies 
about  six  months. 

‘  Now  theology  is  not  a  trifling  or  a  narrow  subject.  Blackstone 
describes  the  study  of  the  laws  of  England  as  ‘  requiring  the  lucubra¬ 
tion  of  twenty  years.*  But  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  divine  law, 
and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  gospel,  is  a  much  higher  and  more 
extensive  study.  The  Bible,  indeed,  is  not  a  very  large  book,  but  to 
read  and  understand  it  thoroughly,  in  its  original  languages,  is  of  itself 
a  great  attainment.  But  this  is  merely  the  foundation.  How  is  the 
infidel  to  Ikj  met,  how  the  Socinian,  how  the  Romanist,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  these  controversies  }  And  are  these  things 
to  be  picked  up  in  the  spare  moments  of  a  college  life,  or  during  the 
six  months*  reading  for  orders  } 

‘  How  is  this  question  dealt  with  by  other  churches  ?  A  correspond¬ 
ent  writing  from  Jerusalem,  states  that  a  young  Franciscan  priest  has 
lately  made  his  appearance  there,  whose  aim  and  object  seems  to  be  to 
meet  and  talk  with  the  English  travellers.  This  is  his  occupation — this 
his^  mission  there.  And  for  this  work  he  has  undergone  a  ten  years’ 
training  at  Home. 

‘  The  education  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  requisite 
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for  a  stiuloiit  otlering  himself  for  holy  orders,  occupies  alnml  four 
years ;  most  of  which  time  is  j^iveii,  not  to  general  science,  hut  to 
jirofessional — i.  e.,  theological  studies. 

‘  In  .\merica  the  course  gone  through  hy  a  theological  student  is 
generally  this : — Having  ccuupleted  his  general  educittiou,  he  passes 
under  the  care  of  the  theological  tutors,  and  spends  with  them  three 
years — the  first,  in  studying  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages; 
the  second,  iii  a  course  of  doctrinal  theology  ;  the  third,  in  the  com¬ 
position  and  delivery  of  sermons. 

‘  Xo  one  would  propose  the  ado|)tion,  broadly,  of  either  the  Scotch 
or  the  American  ])lan.  Hut  the  comparison  is  a  striking  one — between 
their  great  care  and  attention,  and  our  singular  negligence  in  this 
matter. 

‘  W’e  are  aware  that  this  subject  has  already  attractt'd  the  attention, 
and  is  now  exercising  the  thoughts,  of  those  best  able  to  suggest  a 
remedy  for  these  defects.  The  ])ressure  of  other  affairs,  however,  has 
already  ])ostp»uied  the  wisest  and  purest  intentions  through  a  space  of 
time  far  tiMi  long  to  have  been  lost.  It  is  now  several  years  since  Ins 
grace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  assured  a  nobleman  who  a])plied 
to  him  on  the  subject,  that  ‘  the  matter  was  then  under  the  cousiilera- 
tion  of  the  bishops.*  And  it  was  in  his  lordship’s  ])rimary  charge  that 
the  bishop  of  London  uttered  the  striking  sentences  with  wliich  we 
shall  close  this  article  : — 

‘  ‘We  are  not  only  authorized,  hut  in  my  opinion  required,  to  look 
for  a  more  systematic  and  laborious  preparation  for  the  ministry  ;  and 
to  expect  that  clerical  accomplishments  shall  he  raised  with  the  univer¬ 
sally  rising  qualitications  of  every  other  profession.  W  e  have,  ])erha]>s, 
some  reason,  for  wishing  that  our  universities  slnuild  do  nu»re  than, 
even  with  the  recent  improvements  in  their  system,  they  have  hitherto 
done,  t(»wards  effecting  this  desirable  result.  For  my  own  part,  I 
entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  as  t»>  the  necessity  of  one  or  more 
theological  seminaries,  in  which,  besides  going  through  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  for  one  or  two  years,  the  candidatt^s  for  holy  orders 
miglit  he  exercised  in  reading  the  liturgy  of  our  church,  and  in  the 
ciiiuposition  and  delivery  of  sermons.  The  establishment  of  these, 
whicli  need  not  interfere  with  the  accustomed  cmirse  of  academical 
study,  must  necessarily  he  a  work  of  difficulty,  recpiiring  much  cini- 
sideratioii  and  forethought.* 

‘In  the  last  td)servation  we  entirely  agree, and  have  no  desire  unduly 
to  press  H  matter  of  such  grave  impi>rtance.  Hut  still  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  life  is  short,  and  that  ten  years  have  already  pa>.sed  away 
since  the  al)(»ve  piussage  was  written.’ 

On  this  whole  subject  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  l)etter 
than  (piote  the  following  passages  from  the  last  Report  of  Spring 
Hill  (’ollege,  with  every  syllable  of  which,  l)oth  as  regards  tfie 
desirableness  of  not  encouraging  students  to  proc(M*d  fartfier 
than  tfie  H.A.  degree  during  the  term  of  their  college-course, 
and  of  generally  discouraging  the  wish  to  compete  for  honors, 
we  most  h(‘artily  concur. 

VOL.  ix.  e* 
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‘  Your  committee  feel  that,  in  order  to  prevent  mistake,  it  is  desi. 
rable  that  they  should  say  a  word  or  two,  by  way  of  explanation,  on  a 
point  respecting  which  the  curiosity  of  some  of  their  constituents 
may  l>e  excited  ;  they  mean — how  far  their  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  proceed  in  graduating  while  members  of  this  institution. 

'It  does  not  seem  desirable,  then,  your  committee  think,  to  en¬ 
courage  anv  of  their  students  (excejit  under  very  unusual  circum¬ 
stances)  to’proceed  further  than  the  B.A.  deji^ee,  during  the  term  of 
their  study  at  Spring  Hill.  This  degree  might  very  well  be  tiiken 
without  infringing  on  the  time  allotted  to  theology,  with  which,  it  is 
conceived,  nothing  should  lie  allowed  to  interfere ;  and  if  a  student 
should  be  desinms  of  taking  his  IM.A.  degree,  it  should  be  clearly 
shown  that  he  can  do  it  w  ithout  detriment  to  his  theological  studies. 
As,  however,  the  M.A.  degree  may  in  every  instance  be  taken  at  the 
student’s  leisure,  your  committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
liest  arrangement  for  our  students,  w  ould  be  to  [lostpoiie  the  taking  of 
it  till  the  termination  of  their  college  course ;  the  more  especially  as, 
lieing  allow’ed  to  take  it  in  any  one  of  the  three  great  departments  of 
classics,  mathematics,  and  moral  philosophy,  even  their  theological 
studies  would  to  a  certain  extent  advance  their  object,  provided,  as 
would  be  every  way  desirable,  they  should  select  the  department  of 
moral  ]>hilosophy.  But  probably  the  generality  of  students  w  ho  might 
cluHise  to  take  the  B.A.  degree,  w'ould  jirefer  another,  and  in  some 
cases,  a  preferable  course.  To  those  who  have  taken  that  degree,  the 
University,  of  London  offers  a  separate  theological  examination,  re¬ 
warding  the  successful  candidate  with  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 
Such  is  the  theological  education  given  at  Spring  Hill  College,  that  it 
is  in)t  violating  truth  to  affirm,  that  there  are  few'  of  your  students  w  ho 
w'ould  feel  any  difficulty  in  creditably  passing  such  an  examination, 
if  there  were  no  other  obstacle  than  the  requisite  amount  of  kiiow'- 
ledge. 

‘  As  to  the  privilege  of  taking  honors  in  the  separate  examinations 
instituted  for  that  pur|)ose,  over  and  above  the  examinations  for  taking 
degrees,  the  cases  are  so  very  rare  in  whicli  jiermission  would  be  likely 
to  be  asked,  or  in  which  it  could  be  granted,  that  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while,  and  would  ])erhaps  even  be  undesirable,  to  make  any 
general  regulations  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  expense 
would  be  considerably  increased  ;  in  the  second  place,  as  we  must 
hmk  for  stability  of  character  in  all  who  are  received  as  students  to 
such  an  institution  as  Spring  Hill  College,  it  naturally  happens  that, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  age  of  students  is  a  year  or  more  be¬ 
yond  that  at  w’hich,  by  the  law’s  of  the  university,  the  privilege  of 
competing  for  honors  terminates.  In  the  next  place,  very  few’  stu¬ 
dents  could  by  jK»ssibility  devote  the  requisite  time  to  the  very  various 
departments  of  science  and  literature  to  w  hich  these  examinations  ex¬ 
tend,  without  serious  injury  to  their  theological  studies.  On  these 
and  similar  grounds,  it  is  certain  that  applications  for  this  privilege 
must  be  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  indeed 
be  necessary  to  make  some  regulations  on  the  subject ;  for  it  might 
well  become  a  question  w  hether  such  competition  for  literary  honors 
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would  not  Ik?  attendiMl  with  some  injury  to  that  spirit  of  piety  which 
it  is  our  object  to  cherisli,  and  whether  prolonjjed  absorption  in  secular 
science  mij^ht  not  induce  a  partial  oblivion  of  those  sacred  objects  to 
which  with  us  such  science  is  hut  subsidiary.  It  is  never  to  he  forgot¬ 
ten  that  with  us  the  limits  within  which  all  literature  and  science  are  to  he 
pursued  are  determined  by  the  question — can  they  be  rendered  subser¬ 
vient,  either  as  discipline  or  as  knowledge,  to  our  ulterior  object  ?  Up  to 
this  point  they  ought  to  be  pursued  ;  further,  it  would  in  us  Ik‘  crimi¬ 
nal  to  go.  As,  however,  cases  might  occur,  in  which  great  mental 
vigor,  extensive  attainments,  and  solid  piety  would  seem  so  hapjuly 
united  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  desire  to  he  examined  for 
homers  might  he  sanctioned  without  any  hazard  to  other  and  higher 
objects,  it  would  perhaps  he  most  prudent  to  leave  this  question  to  the 
Kducational  Board,  to  he  considered  as  occasion  might  require.* 

As  the  regulations  of  the  univei*sity  may  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  our  readers,  we  shall  subjoin  them  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  tlie  examinations  for  matriculation  and  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree. 

The  matriculation  examination  is  far  more  severe  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  at  either  of  the  old  universities,  while  he  who 
has  crt  ditably  j)assed  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  examination,  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  like  degree  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  at  the  same  time 
we  must  again  state  that  the  quantity  demanded  in  the  principal 
departments  is  by  no  means  excessive. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

RKOULATIONS  FOK  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  DEGREES. 

ARTS. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

*l'iiE  ^latriculatiou  Examination  shall  take  place  once  a  year,  and 
commence  on  the  first  M<»ulay  in  OcIoIkt. 

N()  Candidate  shall  Ik?  admitted  to  the  Matriculation  Examination 
unless  he  have  produced  a  Certificate  showing  that  he  has  completed 
his  Sixteenth  year. 

This  Certificate  shall  he  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  at  least  four¬ 
teen  days  before  the  Examination  begins. 

A  Fee  of  Two  Pounds  shall  he  paid  at  Matriculation.  No  Candi¬ 
date  shall  he  admitted  to  the  Examination  unless  he  have  jireviously 
])aid  this  Fee  to  the  Registrar  ;  and  if  he  fail  to  pass  the  Examination, 
the  Fee  shall  he  returned  to  him. 

The  Examination  shall  he  conducted  by  means  of  Printed  Papers  ; 
hut  the  Examiners  shall  not  Ik?  jirecluded  from  putting  any  viva  voce 
questions  upon  the  written  answers  of  the  Candidates,  when  they 
ap])ear  to  require  explanation. 

Candidates  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  shall  he  examined  in 
the  following  subjects : 

c  2 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra  : 

The  ordinary  rules  of  Arithmetic. 

Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Extraction  of  the  Square  Hoot. 

Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Div’ision  of  Alge¬ 
braical  Quantities. 

Proportion. 

Arithmetical  aud  Geometrical  Progression. 

Simple  Equations. 

Geometry  : 

The  First  Book  of  Euclid. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mechanics  : 

Explain  the  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Statical  Forces. 
Describe  the  Simple  Machines  {Mechanical  Powers),  and  state 
the  Ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  Weight  in  each. 

Define  the  centre  of  Gravity. 

Give  the  General  Laws  of  ^lotion,  and  describe  the  chief  experi¬ 
ments  by  which  they  may  be  illustrated. 

State  the  Law  of  the  motion  of  Falling  Bodies. 

Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics  : 

Explain  the  Pressure  of  Liquids  and  Gases,  its  equal  diftusion, 
and  variation  with  the  depth. 

Define  Specific  Gravity,  and  show  how  the  specific  gravity  of 
IxKlies  may  be  ascertained. 

Describe  and  explain  the  Barometer,  the  Siphon,  the  Common 
Pump  and  Forcing-Pump,  and  the  Air-Pump. 

Acoustics  : 

Describe  the  nature  of  Sound. 

Optics  : 

State  the  Laws  of  Reflection  and  Refraction. 

Explain  the  formation  of  Images  by  Simple  Lenses. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  Component  parts  of  the  Atmosjihere  and  of  Water. 

The  general  characters  of  the  different  groups  of  elementary 
Inidies,  namely,  of  the  Supporters  of  Combustion,  the  Com¬ 
bustibles,  and  the  Metals. 

The  influence  of  Heat  upon  the  bulk  and  states  of  matter. 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Botany : 

The  Characters  and  Differences  nf  the  Natural  Classes  and 
principal  Orders  of  Phanerogamous  Plants  belonging  to  the 
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Flora  of  Europe,  in  the  Botanical  Classification  of  De  Can¬ 
dolle. 

ZcMlLOUY  : 

The  Characters  of  the  Primary  Divisions  of  the  Animal  King¬ 
dom,  and  of  the  (Masses  and  Orders  of  the  Vertebrate  Sub¬ 
kingdom,  according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier. 

CLASSICS. 

Tiik  (ikkkk  and  Latin  Lanoitaues  : 

One  (Jreek  and  one  Latin  subject,  to  be  selected  one  year  pre¬ 
viously  by  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  from  the 
works  of  the  under-mentioned  authors  : 

//o;?nr ...  .One  Book. 

Xenophon,  .One  Book. 

\  iiiril . One  Book  of  the  Ceortrics,  or  the  Sixth  BtK)k  of  the 

.Eneid, 

Horace  . . .  .One  Book  of  the  Odes. 

#SV///w.v#  . . , .  The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  or  the  War  with  Ju- 
gurtha. 

Cu'sar  . ..  .The  (’ivil  War,  or  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Books  of  tlie 
(lallic  \\  ar. 

Liiy/ . One  Book. 

Cicero . The  treatises  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia  ;  or 

two  of  the  shorter,  or  one  of  the  longer  Orations. 

The  English  Language: 

The  (irammatical  Structure  of  the  Language. 

Proficiency  in  ('omposition  will  be  judged  of  by  the  style  of 
answers  generally. 

Outlines  of  History  and  Geography  : 

History  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  century. 

The  ])apers  in  Chussics  shall  contain  (juestions  in  History  and 
(rcography. 

I'ntil  the  year  1B41,  Candidates  who  show  a  competent  knowledge 
ill  (Massics^  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Examiners. 

In  the  year  lB41,and  subsequently,  CandidaU»s  shall  not  be  ap- 
])roved  by  the  Examiners  unless  they  show  a  competent  knowledge  also 
in  all  the  other  branches  of  Examination. 

In  the  first  week  of  examination,  the  Examinations  shall  ho  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  followiim  order  : 

Mornin^f  10  /o  1. 

Monday ....  Mathematics. 

Tuesday,  ,.  .Greek  Classic  and  History. 
iVednesday. ,  Mathematics. 

'Thursday.  . .  Roman  (Massic  and  History. 

Afternoon  3  to  f). 

...  English  History.  Geography. 
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Tuesday.  .. .  Chemistry.  Natural  History. 

Wednesday. .  Natural  Philosophy. 

Thursday.  . .  The  English  Language. 

On  the  Monday  Morning  in  the  following  week  the  Examiners 
shall  arrange  in  two  divisions,  each  in  alphabetical  order,  such  of  the 
Candidates  as  have  passed. 

Until  the  year  1841,  Candidates  examined  in  Chemistry  and  Na¬ 
tural  Hist(»ry  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  shall  be  arranged  in 
the  order  of  proficiency  in  those  subjects. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

The  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  shall  take  place  once  a 
year,  in  May  or  June. 

No  Candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  this  Examination  unless  he  have 
])roduced  Certificates  from  the  authorities  of  one  of  the  Institutions  in 
connexion  with  this  University,  to  the  following  effect  : 

1.  Of  having  been  a  Student  during  two  years  at  one  of  such  In¬ 
stitutions  ; 

2.  And  of  good  conduct  so  far  as  their  opportunities  of  knowledge 
have  extended. 

These  C'ertiticates  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  at  least  four¬ 
teen  days  before  the  Examination  begins. 

After  the  year  1840  no  Candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Exami¬ 
nation  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  within  two  academical  years  of  the  time 
of  his  passing  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

In  1830  and  1840  Candidates  shall  be  admitted  to  Examination  for 
the  Degree  of  B.A.  who  have  shown  evidence  that  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  18th  year,  and  who  have  produced  the  Certificates  as  before 
stated. 

The  Fee  f(»r  the  Degree  of  B.A.  shall  be  £10.  No  candidate  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  Examination  unless  he  have  previously  paid  this 
Fee  to  the  Registrar,  and  if  he  fail  to  pass  the  Examination  the  Fee 
shall  l>e  returned  to  him. 

The  Examination  shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  Printed  Papers, 
but  the  Examiners  shall  not  be  precluded  from  putting  any  viva  voce 
questions  upon  the  written  answers  of  the  Candidates,  when  they  ap- 
]>ear  to  retpiire  explanation. 

(candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  be  examined  in 
the  following  subjects. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra  : 

The  ordinary  rules  of  Arithmetic. 

\"ulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Extraction  of  the  Square  R(H)t. 

Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division  of  Algebrai¬ 
cal  Quantities.  ® 

Algebraical  Proportion  and  Variation. 

Permutations  and  Combinations. 

Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression. 
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Simple  and  Compound  Interest ;  Discount,  and  Annuities  for 
terms  of  years. 

Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations,  and  Questions  producing  them. 
The  nature  and  use  of  Logarithms. 

Geometry  : 

The  First  Book  of  Euclid. 

The  principal  properties  of  triangles,  squares,  and  parallelograms, 
treated  geometrically. 

The  principal  properties  of  the  circle  treated  geometrically. 

The  relations  of  similar  figures. 

The  Eleventh  Book  of  Euclid  to  Prop.  21. 

The  equation  to  the  straight  line,  and  the  equation  to  the  circle 
referred  to  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

The  equations  to  the  Conic  Sections  referred  to  rectangular  co¬ 
ordinates. 

Plane  Trigonometry  : 

Plane  Trigonometry  as  far  as  to  enable  the  Candidate  to  solve  all 
the  cases  of  Plane  triangles. 

The  following  propositions : 

sin  (A^B)  —  sin  A  cos  B  ■±,  cos  A  sin  B 
cos  (AdiB)  iz  cos  A  cos  B  ^  sin  A  sin  B 
♦  /  tan  A  ±  tan  B 

1  tan  A  tan  B 

The  expression  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  its  sides. 
Mechanics  : 

The  composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces. 

The  IMechanical  Powers. 

The  centre  of  Gravity. 

The  general  laws  of  Motion. 

The  motion  of  falling  bodies  in  free  space  and  down  inclined 
planes. 

llY  oRosTATics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics: 

The  pressure  of  fluids  is  eipially  diffused  and  varies  as  the  depth. 
The  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest  is  horizontal. 

Specific  gravity. 

A  floating  body  displaces  exactly  its  weight  of  the  fluid,  and  is 
supj)orted  as  if  by  a  force  eijual  to  its  weight  pressing  up¬ 
wards  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  fluid. 

The  Common  Pump  and  the  Forcing- Pump. 

The  Barometer. 

The  Air-Pump. 

The  Steam-Engine. 

Astronomy  : 

The  ap])arent  motion  of  the  heavens  round  the  earth. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  through  the  fixed  stars. 

The  j)henomena  of  eclipses. 

The  regression  of  the  planets. 

Proofs  of  the  Copernican  system. 
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CHEMISTRY,  ANIMAL  l*H YSIOLOGY,  VEGETABLE  ril\ S10L()G\ , 

and  structural  botany. 


ClIKMISTRY  : 

The  Atinosjihere.  Its  general  nature  and  condition  ;  its  coinpn- 
nent  parts.  Oxygen  ;  its  general  ])r(»perties  ;  how  procured. 
Nitrogen  ;  its  properties  ;  ln>w  procured.  ater  and  car- 
iMUiic  acid  in  the  air.  Proportions  of  these  substances ;  de¬ 
teriorating  iiiHuences  ;  renovating  ])roccsses. 

A([uafortis.  Its  nature  ;  how  j)rocured  ;  its  composition  ;  prtKifs  of 
its  acidity  and  powerful  action. 

Other  negatively  electric  bodies  than  Oxygen.  Chlorine,  Iodine, 
Hroniine. 

W  ater.  Its  general  relation  to  the  atmosphere  and  earth  ;  its 
natural  states  and  relative  purity.  Sea-water,  river-water, 
spring- water,  rain-water.  Pure  water ;  etlects  of  beat  and 
cold  on  it  ;  its  conrjiound  nature  ;  its  elements. 

Hydrogen.  How  procured  ;  its  nature  ;  pro])ortion  in  water  ;  its 
presence  in  most  ordinary  fuels  ;  its  product  when  burnt. 

Other  combustible  bodies.  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  ('arbon,  Se¬ 
lenium,  Boron. 

Oxyacids.  Sulphuric  acid.  Phosphoric  acid.  Carbonic  acid. 

Hydracids,  Hydrochloric  or  Muriatic  acid. 

Ammonia.  Its  jireparation,  properties,  composition. 

Alkalies,  Earths,  Oxides  generally. 

Salts,  their  nature.  Sulphates,  Nitrates,  Carbonates. 

Metals  generally.  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc,  Gold,  Silver, 
Platinum,  Mercury. 

Powers  of  Matter.  Aggregation,  crystallization,  chemical  aflinity, 
definite  e<piivalents. 

Combustion.  Flame;  nature  of  ordinary  fuel :  results  of  com¬ 
bustion,  /.  r.  the  bodies  produced. 

Heat:  natural  and  artificial  sources;  its  effects.  Expansion; 
solids,  li(piids,  gases.  Thermometer  :  conduction  ;  radiation  ; 
capacity  ;  change  of  form  ;  licpiefaction ;  steam. 

Relation  of  chemical  aflinity  in  the  voltaic  pile  ;  ordinary  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  its  excitement  and  effects. 

General  elements  of  vegetable  bodies  ;  (>f  animal  bodies. 
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The  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties  of  tlie  several 
elementary  animal  textures. 

General  principles  of  Animal  Mechanics. 


Outline  of  the  processes  subservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  bodv  ; 
and  general  ])laii  of  structure  of  the  organs  of  assimilation! 
Nature  of  Digestion  ;  course  of  the  Lacteal  Abs(»rbents. 
Structure  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation.  Principal  varieties 
in  the  plan  of  circulation  in  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kmgdom:  viz.  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Mollusca, 
.Articulated  and  Radiated  Animals. 
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Mechanism  of  Hespiration  in  tlie  several  classes  of  animals  ;  che¬ 
mical  effects  of  Respiration  in  the  several  classes  of  animals. 
Chemical  properties  of  the  secretions  ;  structure  of  secreting 
organs. 

Functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  sensorial  functions,  com])relien(ling  the  ])hysiology  of  the 
external  senses,  especially  V^ision  and  Hearing. 

X’^KirKTAiiLK  Physiology  ano  Sthtctukal  Botany  : 

F.lemeutary  structure.  Cellular  and  vascular  tissues  ;  their  pro- 
])erties,  modifications,  especially  those  which  are  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  larger  natural  grt»uj)S. 

The  axis  of  a  ])lant.  Its  anatomy  ;  the  ])rincipal  modifications  of 
internal  structure  and  external  form. 

Lejives.  Their  venous  and  parenchymatous  structures.  Inflo¬ 
rescence.  The  relation  of  its  modifications  to  each  other. 
Floral  envelopes.  Their  principal  modifications ;  the  relation 
home  to  each  <nher  hy  their  ditlerent  series  ;  the  theory  of 
abortion. 

Stamens.  Their  structural  analogy  ;  modification  ;  use  ;  the 
the<»ry  of  their  order  of  development  and  suppression. 

Pistil.  'I'heory  of  structure  ;  modifications  ;  organic  analogies  ; 

changes  it  undergoes  while  it  ripens  into  fruit. 

Seed.  Its  origin,  as  an  ovule  ;  original  modifications ;  maturation  ; 

alhumen  ;  embryo  ;  germination. 

Irritability  and  stimulants. 

Processes  subordinate  ti)  the  functions  (»f  nutrition,  es])ecially 
those  termed  Absorption,  Digestion,  Exhalation,  Respiration, 
^lotions  of  contained  fluids  ;  circulation,  rotation. 

Results  of  secretiims,  especially  those  useful  in  medicine. 
Processes  subordinate  to  the  function  of  reproduction,  especially 
the  fertilization  of  the  ovule  and  its  maturation. 

CLASSICS. 

TiiK  GiiKKK  AND  Latin  Langua(»ks  : 

One  Greek  and  one  Latin  Book,  to  be  selected  two  years  ])re- 
viously  by  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  from  the  works 
of  the  under-mentioned  authors  : 

llower . Six  Books. 

Sophocles.. .  One  Play. 

Knripides  .  .  One  Play. 

I Icrodotits.  .  One  Book. 

Tlincifdides  .One  Book. 

Xenophon  . .  Two  Books,  from  any  of  his  larger  works. 

I )cnioslhcnr.s. Owe  of  the  longer,  <»r  three  of  tin*  shorter  public 
Orations  ;  or  two  of  the  private  Orations, 

Plato . Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito. 

I'ir^il . The  Eclogues  and  six  H<M»ks  of  the  A‘lneid  ;  or  the 

(ieorgics  and  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  yEneid. 
Horace, , ,  .The  Odes  and  Ars  P(K*tica,  and  either  the  Satires  or 
the  Epistles. 
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Casar . The  Civil  Wars  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Books  of 

the  Gallic  War. 

Cicero . The  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  two  of  the  shorter  and 

one  of  the  longer  Orations. 

Livy . Three  Books. 

Tacitus, .  .  .The  Agricola,  Germania,  and  one  Book  of  either  the 
Annals  or  of  the  Histories. 

History: 

History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 

History  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 

History  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  century. 

The  French  or  German  Language  : 

Traiivslatioii  into  English. 

Translation  from  English  into  French  or  German. 

LOGIC  AND  xMORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Logic  : 

Whateley’s  Elements  of  Logic,  fifth  edition,  the  Introduction,  1st 
Book,  and  the  2nd  Book  to  the  end  of  Chap.  III. 

Moral  Philosophy  : 

The  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of  Paley's  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  and  Butler’s  Three  Sermons 
on  Human  Nature. 

The  paj)ers  in  Classics  shall  consist  of  passages  to  be  translated, 
accompanied  by  questions  in  Grammar,  History,  and  Geo- 
grajdiy. 

Until  the  year  1841,  Candidates  who  show  a  competent  knowledge 
in  Classics,  and  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  shall  be 
apj)roved  by  the  Examiners. 

After  the  year  1840,  Candidates  shall  not  be  approved  by  the 
Examiners,  unless  they  show  a  competent  knowledge  in  the  four 
branches  of  Examination. 

1.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  Chemistry,  Animal  Physiology,  Vegetable  Physiology,  and 
•  Structural  Botany. 

3.  Classics. 

4.  Logic  and  IMoral  Philosophy. 

In  the  first  week  of  examination  the  Examinations  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  following  order  : 

Morning  10  fo  1. 

Monday . Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Tuesday. .  . .  (’lassies. 

11  ednesday.  .Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Thursday.  . .  Classics. 

A  ftiTnoon  3  to  6. 

. Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

iut'tday  ....  Logic  and  Moral  Philosopliy, 
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Wednesdag . .  History. 

Thursday.  ...French.  German. 

Gn  the  Monday  morning  in  the  following  week  the  Examiners  shall 
arrange  in  two  divisions,  each  in  alphabetical  order,  such  of  the  Can¬ 
didates  as  have  pasvsed.' 

We  have  said  that  if  the  modifications  so  often  spoken  of  were 
efiected,  a  much  larger  number  of  our  students  might  take  their 
degree  than  can  be  expected  to  do  so  at  present.  Under  no 
circumstances,  however,  could  the  bulk  of  them  aspire  to  this 
distinction.  If  there  were  no  other  obstacle,  the  expense*  (of 
course  somewhat  considerably  increased,  when  the  college  is  at 
a  distance  from  the  metropolis)  would  form  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  ‘  It  is  not  perhaps  very  probable,’  we  quote  from 
the  report  of  Spring  Hill  College,  ‘that  were  this  privilege 
‘  granted  to  the  college,  our  students  (or  indeed  those  of  any 
‘  other  college  similarly  situated)  would  very  generally  avail 
‘  themselves  of  it,  seeing  that  the  expense  of  repairing  to  Lon- 
‘  don,  and  remaining  there  during  the  examinations  for  matricu- 
‘  lation  and  degrees,  added  to  the  customary  fees  attending 
‘  both,  would  be  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  would  form  in 
‘  many  cast's  an  insuperable  bar.  Hut  as  there  would  be  many 
‘  who  would  be  well  able  to  take  their  degrees  if  it  were  not  for 
‘  the  expense,  so  there  would  certainly  be  some  to  whom  this 
‘  would  be  no  obstacle,  and  it  would  perhaps  hardly  be  fair  to 
‘  deprive  those  students  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  such 
‘  honorable  certificates  of  proficiency  as  they  might  be  ju 
‘  entith'd  to.’ 

Though  the  university  is  empowered  only  to  grant  degrees  in 
arts,  law,  or  medicine,  it  has  instituted,  we  think  wisely,  a 
voluntary  examination  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New,  in  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  in  Scripture  history  ;  awarding  to  the  successful 
candidate  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  Only  those  can  present 
themselves  for  this  examination,  however,  who  have  already 
taken  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  We  think  it  would  be 
better  to  allow  any  of  the  students  of  the  colleges  recognized 
by  the  university  to  present  themselves  for  this  examination, 
whether  they  have  taken  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  or  not, 
provided  they  have  matriculated.  There  are  many  theological 


*  The  matriculation  fee  is  two  pounds  ;  that  for  the  U.A.  is  ten  ;  that  for 
the  M.A.  ten.  These  must  of  course  be  usually  supplied  out  of  the  student's 
own  funds.  They  could  not  with  any  show  of  propriety  be  supplied  out  of 
those  of  the  colleges  themselves,  even  where  there  was  wealth  enough  ; 
that  wealth  havinp^  been  bequeathed  or  collected  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  a  very  different  one. 
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stiidcMits  who  could  sustain  a  most  creditable  examination  in 
tliis  department,  who  cannot  afiord  either  the  money  or  the 
time  necessary  to  obtain  the  Kachelor  of  Arts  degiee.  1  loiii 
tliose  who  have  not  taken  that  degree,  a  fee  (not  laige,  however, 
otlierwise  it  would  defeat  its  object)  might  be  tail  ly  demanded. 
The  university  has  already  held  one  examination  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  and  as  the  jiapers  are  likely  to  be  highly  interesting  to  a 
large  number  of  our  theological  students,  w'e  shall  here  extiact 
them,  merely  suppressing  the  printed  passages  from  the  text  ot 
the  Old  Testament. 


Tuesday,  June  2.). — ^Morning,  10  to  1. 

IlEHHEW  TEXT  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 
Kjcamincr,  ^Ir.  Stone. 

Translate  lUeridly  the  following  passages : 

(A.)  Genesis,  xii.  10 — 20. 

(11.)  Genesis,  xxviii.  11 — lo. 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  argument  for  and  against  the  aiu 
ticpiity  of  the  IMasoretic  system  of  punctuation.  What  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  it  ?  To  what  extent  are  the 
vowel-points  useful  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  text  ? 

2.  Into  how  many  sections  did  the  Jews  divide  the  Pentateuch,  and 

for  what  j)urp(»se  ?  W  hat  is  the  meaning  of  the  letters  Q  D  D — D  D  D 
— C  and  D  prefixed  to  certain  portions  of  these  writings  ?  Has  the 
expression  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  xx.  37,  Icr/  /Sarou, 

any  ])rohahle  reference  to  these  divisions  ? 

3.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  vtovels  kamets  and  kamets- 

khatuph.  the  form  of  both  being  the  same  (J?  What  is  the  office  of 
the  pt)int  dagesh  (.)  ?  What  letters  do  not  admit  of  it  ?  What  is 
the  distinction  between  dagesh-/or/e  and  dagesh -/ewe  ?  State  the  rules 
tor  the  use  of  the  latter.  How  is  dagesh  distinguished  from  mappik  ? 
\\  hat  stations  do  the  accents  athnach  (^)  and  silliik  (  j)  generally 
occupy  in  the  verse  ?  \\  hat  effect  do  these  accents  produce  upon  the 

vowel-points  ? 

•L  Extract  A.  Fill  up  the  ellipsis  and  account 

tor  the  use  of  (,)  under  the  article  and  the  prefix  n.  QlIlS  '‘lip  What 
changes  were  afterwards  made  in  these  names,  and  on  what  occasion.^ 
\N  hat  do  the  names  signify  in  their  original  and  altered  form  ?  Qm»te 
other  instances  of  names  altered  by  the  Almighty,  Derive  this 

w  t>rd.  conjug;Uion,  tense,  and  what  effect  has  the  prefix  upon 

tlie  signification  of  the  word? 

»).  Extract  11.  from  what  root?  (\)n jugate  it  at  length 

thnnigh  the  two  tenses  of  Kal.  Explain  what  is  meant  hv  the  con¬ 
struct  case*  of  nouns;  illustrate  the  rules  from  either  of  the  above 
extracts.  npipv  cS:c.  How  came  these  words  to  be  used  to 

ex]»ri*ss  ejist,  west,  north,  and  south  ? 


If. 
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Tuesday,  June  25. — Afternoon,  U>  (i. 

GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE. 

Ejcamincr,  Mr.  Dhakk. 

1.  ‘  The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  authenticity  and  ins|)iratioii  «)f 
the  ancient  Scriptures  is  derived  from  the  New  Testament.*  Establish 
this  assertion  hy  (piotatiims  from  St.  Luke’s  gospel. 

2.  (iive  the  history  of  St.  Luke,  as  it  may  he  collected  from  the 
New  Testament.  M’hat  peculiarities  of  style  are  found  in  his  writings? 

\\  hat  is  known  concerning  Theophilus?  T(»  whom  else  is  the  epithet 
xpar/ffre  apj)lied  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

R.  *Ky'sv:To  d's  ev  raTi  Tt/xhaig  ixurntiy  hoyfia  crctsa  Ka/Va^o; 

A’jyovffTOU,  droyodf):fft)a/  rraffav  rr,v  oixov/ilvTii*  r,  drroypctfr,  c.wdj 

symro  ^yg/Aoveiovro;  Iv^iag  Kv^rivlov — (ii.  1,‘2).  Paraphrase  these 
verses,  and  reconcile  the  statement  contained  in  them  with  the  known 
date  of  the  ])resiilentship  of  P.  Snip.  Quirinius. 

1.  Kai  avTo;  rrPOzXiuffirat  evJj-rtov  avrou  ev  crvsv/xar/  xai  dvvd/JLei  ’llX/ou, 
eriffTPfy^ai  xupbiag  rrare^uv  ecri  rfxva,  xa/  cccrmh/'g  iv  ^Povr,6et  bixaictiv 
erotiMdeai  K-jp/c^  Xahv  xar£(rx6ua(T//»ivoi/ — (i.  1 7)*  Translate  ami  explain 
this  verse.  W  ho  had  delivered,  a  jireiliction  to  the  same  etfect,  and 
about  what  time  before  the  appearance  of  our  Savimir  ? 

5.  Ka't  ct'jrhg  r,v  6  'iTiffovg  usei  eruv  r^tdxovra  cDk  (w;  ivo/x/^gro) 

u/6;  roD’HX/ — (iii.  2.‘1).  Reconcile  this  with  the  statement  of 

iVIatthew,  ’Iaxw/3  be  eyewr^ffs  tov  *Iu(Trj>pf  rov  avb^a  Ma^/ag.  e^  ^g.  x.  r.  a. 
AV’hat  other  ditterence  is  observable  between  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke  in  their  manner  of  tracing  the  genealogy  of  Christ  ?  Assign 
a  reason  for  such  dillerence. 

().  *Ev  erei  be  rrevrexaibexdrifj  T^g  hyeiLoviug  T//3g^/oo  Ka/Va^oj,  TtyetMO' 
vehovTog  Ilovr/oa  ll/XaVou  ri^g  'loubaiagy  xa/  rer^oL^yoZvrog  rr^g  EaX/Xa/ag 
llffuibov,  fln/J-T-rou  be  rcu  abe\(pou  avrov  rer^a^^ouvrog  rr,g  *  Iroupalag  xa/ 
Tpay^uvlnbog  ;^wgag,  xa/  Aytfav/oy  rr^g  rgr^acp^oD^ro;,  gr  a^* 

^/e^ectjv  "A^i/a  xa/  Ka/afa — (iii.  1,2).  Translate  and  give  historical 
and  geogra])hical  illusirations. 

7.  Explain  the  exjiressions,  cd^Sarov  beure^^rrpcnjrov — arrXay^vu  eXeovg 
— rrre^'jyiov  tov  /rfoD — gj  e^r,/xeplag  W^ia. 

9.  11a;  0  f/TOAOwv  Tr,v  y\jva7xa  ahroZ  xa/  yufi^v  grg^av,  [LotyeleC  xa/ 
era;  6  deroAg/.u/i.£v?;»'  a-TO  dvb^lg  ^a/x&iy,  ixoiyebei — (xvi.  18).  Can  you 
account  for  the  introduction  of  this  verse  in  a  ])assage  with  which  it 
seems  to  have  no  connexion  ? 

9.  (live  the  substance  of  the  ])arable  of  l.azaius  and  Dives.  What 
were  the  three  Jewish  expressions  f<»r  llie  ])lace  ol  the  souls  of  the 
just  ?  W’hat  is  the  usual  meaning  of  dbr^g  in  the  X’ew  '1  estament  ? 
Does  the  parable  above  mentioned  refer  to  the  final  state  ot  the  just 
and  unjust  ? 

19.  ?iX^g  yd^  0  'Sthg  roZ  dvi}^(jj'Tou  ^»;r^fl’a/  xa/ (Toiffa/  rh  dcroXwXo;.  Ihis 
passage  has  been  adduced  by  one  of  the  fathers  to  prove  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Mention  his  name,  and  show  how  he  applies  the  passage  to 
])rove  his  point. 

11.  Translate  chap.  xxi.  1 — 9,  inclusive. 

’AvoSXg'vJ/a;  be  eJbt  roZg  l3dXXovra;  ru  buf^ri  airc/jv  ug  rh  ya(^o^vXaxiov 
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flrXouff/ouf.  Eidt  6t  xaJ  rtva  •rtvix^av  /3aXXoutfav  ixsT  duo  Xt^rd.  Kal 

•JflTfv*  ’AXij^w;  Xtyu  ufiTv^  on  rj  ^  crrw;^ij  aunj  crXt/bv  'xavTuv  e^aXtr 
"Acra^TEf  ydp  o5ro/  ix  rou  ‘Xf^i^fffsuovTOi  ocuro/p  (/SaXov  s/i  tcc  doj^ct  tou  0sou’ 
a'urrj  ds  ix  rou  uffrg^ij/iiaros  aurfjg  d^avra  rhv  /3/ov  ov  6/j^€v  t^aXs,  Kai  r/vwi» 
Xfyo^rojv  rou  /e^D,  on  Xido/i  xaXoTi  xai  dmdrifMiffi  XiXOSfMriTat,  eJ^v 
Taura  a  ^Ew^f?ri,  iXtuoovrott  rifii^ou  e>  aJj  oux  ct^i&r^Oirat  Xidog  stJ  Xidcp,  o{ 
ou  xaraXudriOirai,  Explain  the  words  ya^ofuXdxtov  and  Xfcrra.  State 
the  date  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  verse  6. 

Wednesday,  June  26, — Morning  10  to  1. 

PALEY’S  EVIDENCES.  BUTLER’S  ANALOGY. 

Examiner,  IMr.  Drakk. 

TALEY’S  EVIDENCES. 

1 .  State  what  are  the  suppositions,  upon  which  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  revelation  should  be  made;  and  define  the  expression,  ‘  Contrary 
to  experience! 

2.  State  the  former  of  Paley’s  two  propositions — and  cite  the  sources 
of  profane  testimony  which  directly  attest  the  sufferings  of  the  early 
Christians. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  principal  passages  from  the  Scriptures 
and  other  ancient  Christian  writings,  which  bear  direct  evidence  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity. 

4.  By  what  considerations  may  we  infer  that  the  story  for  which  the 
first  Christians  suffered  was  miraculons} 

5.  State  tlie  jour  circumstances  which  are  sufficient  to  support  an 
assurance,  that  the  story  which  we  have  now,  is,  in  general,  the  story 
which  Christians  had  at  the  beginning, 

6.  State  in  order  the  several  allegations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  capable  of  being  established 
by  proof :  and  enter  into  the  proof  of  the  10th  allegation,  viz.  that 
formal  catalogues  o  f  authentic  Scriptures  were  published,  in  all  which 
our  present  sacred  histories  were  included, 

7.  State  the  argument  from  the  originality  of  Christ’s  character. 

8.  State  generally  the  argument  from  the  undesigned  coincidences 
observable  in  the  New  Testaiueiit,  and  give  one  or  more  instances. 

0.  W  hat  are  the  grounds  upon  which  Paley  founds  his  assertions, 
that  the  two  leading  objects  in  the  institutions  of  Mahomet  were  to 
m  ak  e  converts,  and  to  make  his  converts  soldiers  ? 

10.  Show  that  the  connexion  of  Christianity  with  Jewish  history 
affords  no  fair  ground  of  argument  against  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

1 1 .  Sluuv  the  futility  of  the  objection  which  requires  greater  clear¬ 
ness  in  the  evidence. 


BUTLER'S  ANALOGY. 

L  Define  and  illustrate  the  word  probability ,  as  used  by  Butler. 

2.  State  the  several  objects  of  the  two  parts  into  which  Butler’s 
whole  treatise  is  divided. 

X  Show,  from  various  considerations,  that  the  analogy  of  nature 
makes  it  probable  that  we  shall  live  hereafter. 
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4.  Show  that  the  notion  of  a  moral  righteous  government  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  ct)urse  of  nature. 

i).  Show  from  the  analogy  of  natural  religion  that  the  perversion  of 
Christianity  is  no  fair  objection  to  it. 

6.  How  far  is  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  Christianity  an  answer 
to  the  objections  which  are  made  against  Christianity  ? 

Wednesday,  June  *26 _ Afterntwn,  3  to  6. 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

Examiner,  Mr.  Stonk. 

I.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  was  divided  among  the 
descendants  of  Noah  after  the  flood. 

‘2.  Give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Israelitish  government,  and 
the  changes  it  underwent  from  the  entrance  into  Canaan  till  the  death 
of  .lesus  Christ. 

3.  \\’hat  was  the  extent  of  territory  {possessed  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  ?  When  and  by  what  means  did  it  commence 
to  decline  ? 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  places  of  Israelitish  worship  ;  viz.  (1)  the 
Tal)ernacle  ;  (2)  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  (3)  the  Temple  of  Zeruba- 
bel,  and  wherein  it  differed  from  the  former  temple  ;  (4)  the  4'emj)le 
of  Herod  ;  what  did  the  Jews  mean  by  ‘  Ttffffa^dxovra  xai  insty 
(^xobofiTtOri  0  vahi  ouro;,*  John  ii.  20 (5)  the  Synagogues;  (6)  the 
Proseuchae. 

().  Give  a  sketch  of  Jewish  history  from  the  edict  of  Cyrus  till  the 
dedication  of  the  second  Temjde. 

7  Give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  tenets  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Herodians. 

3.  Describe  the  route  taken  by  St.  Paul  in  his  three  apostolical 
journeys,  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

0.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Asmonaean 
family. 

10.  Give  a  brief  history  of  David,  with  the  dates  of  his  accession 
and  death. 

II.  In  what  year  before  Christ  did  the  Rabylonish  captivity  end.? 
Assign  a  reason  for  its  lasting  seventy  years.  Who  allowed  the  Jews 
to  return  to  Judea.?  By  whom  was  this  deliverance  foretold?  Is 
there  anything  peculiar  in  the  prophecy  concerning  Cyrus  ? 

12.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  book  of  Job?  In  what 
country  did  Job  dwell .? 

London  University  Examination,  pp.  T5 — 32. 

We  should  hope  the  generality  of  the  students  in  our  theo¬ 
logical  colleges  would  find  no  very  great  difficulty  in  passing 
this  examination.  It  is,  however,  very  judicious. 


Art.  II.  Rdhiion  and  Education  in  America  :  with  Notices  of  the  State 
and  Prospects  of  American  Unitarmnism,  Poperj/,  and  African 
('olonization.  By  John  Dl’nmoke  Lang,  D.D.,  Senior  Prosbytorian 
^Minister  in  New  South  ales.  arcl  and  Co.  IHIO. 

The  author  of  this  seasonable  piiblieatioii  has  been  laboring 
for  inanv  years  in  the  Australian  colonies,  in  eonnexion 
\vith  the  Presbyterian  church.  Though  educated  under  the 
patronage  and  imbued  in  early  life  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
Scottish  church,  he  has  been  gradually  led  to  the  firm  belief 
that  all  state-endowed  ecclesiastical  establishments  are  calcu¬ 
lated  rather  to  retard  than  promote  the  progress  of  genuine 
Cliristianity.  He  was  brought  to  this  conclusion,  not  so  much 
by  any  process  of  argument  on  the  case,  as  by  witnessing  the 
actual  working  of  the  two  systems ;  especially  in  reference  to 
planting  the  gospel  in  new  colonies.  The  princi{)le  carried  out 
in  New  Soutli  vV'ales  is,  ‘  to  grant  salaries  from  the  public 
‘  treasury  to  the  ministers  of  all  religious  denominations,  in 
*  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  respective  adherents.’  Of 
course,  truth  forms  no  item  in  the  matter ;  nor  could  it  without 
indicting  an  act  of  dagrant  injustice.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
emigrants  are  Irish  Roman  Catholics;  and,  as  such,  are  fully 
entitled  to  their  share  in  the  distribution.  Great  elforts  aie 
making  in  some  of  our  new  settlements  to  constitute  the  Romish 
hierarchy  the  established  religion ;  towards  which  the  ])resent 
mode  of  distributing  government  support  adords  every  facility 
that  could  be  desired.  It  is  now  perceived,  by  other  ])arties  as 
well  as  P^piscopalians,  that  an  adherence  to  the  present  system 
will  tend  to  elevate  the  Romish  j)riesthood  and  the  systtuu  of 
ct)lonial  popery,  to  a  pre-eminence  and  power  which  "it  never 
otherwise  woidd  have  attained.  Besides,  as  the  most  diligent 
and  conscientious  of  the  Dissenting  denominations  refuse  to 
receive  their  share  of  such  payments,  it  operates  as  a  premium 
to  the  seldshness  and  indolence  of  one  j)art,  while  it  restrains 
and  depresses  the  energies  of  the  other.  It  is  a  system  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author  before  us,  carries  witliin  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

‘  There  is  a  ineral  certainty  tliat  the  V(Juntarv  system  will  very 
soon  become  the  law  of  the  land  in  New  Scnitli  W'ales."  The  en(»rnnms 
expenditure  of  a  convict  ctdony,  which  has  been  nnhirtunately  entailed 
n]>on  that  settlement,  already  exceeds  the  wljole  amount  of  its  ordinary 
revenue  ;  and  recourse  has  accordingly  been  had  very  recently  to  the 
suicidal  policy  of  apj)ropriating,  for  the  common  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  CVowii  land- 
which,  it  w;is  universally  supposed  by  the  cohniists,  had  been  appro- 
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printed  exclusively  fur  the  promotion  of  the  emijjration  of  virtuous  and 
industrious  jH?rsons  from  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  restore  this 
revenue  to  its  proper  use,  taxation  to  a  larjje  amount  must  now  he 
resorted  to  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  whenever  the  colonists 
C(nne  to  be  taxed,  as  they  certainly  will  very  shortly,  to  the  amount  of 
from  £r)(),000  to  X’100,(H)0  per  annum,  for  the  support  of  three  or 
four  contemporaneous  established  churches,  they  will  just  do  what  the 
Americans  found  it  both  expedient  and  necessary  to  do,  in  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  by  refusin|»  the  tax,  and  leaving  all  these 
churches  to  the  ("hristian  feelings  and  affections  of  their  respective 
adherents.  So  long  as  the  salaries  of  the  colonial  clergy  are  paid  from 
the  custom-house  chest,  or  the  produce  of  indirect  taxation,  the  colo¬ 
nists  are  not  likely  to  murmur  ;  but  the  case  will  be  j^rodigiously 
altered  when  they  come  to  be  paid  from  a  revenue  arising  from  direct 
taxation.  The  colonists  will  then  most  certainly  refuse  the  rate,  and 
leave  the  clergy  to  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  system.’ 

— pp.  4,  5. 

Dr.  Lang  was  desirous,  on  returning  to  his  native  land  for  a 
short  season,  to  visit  the  United  States;  and  to  witness  with  his 
own  eyes  the  result  of  the  voluntary  principle,  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  uj)on  the  political,  the  moral,  the  literary,  and  the  religious 
interests  of  that  enterprising  people.  He  traversed  the  various 
states,  and  collected  a  multitude  of  facts,  solely  to  illustrate  this 
one  point.  The  result  is  nothing  new  to  us  ;  hut  it  is  gratifying  to 
have  the  facts  attested  by  such  a  witness.  What  he  states  may 
perchance  find  its  way  where  an  argument  or  a  fact  from 
another  person  would  be  unheeded.  Without  awakening  sus¬ 
picion  he  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  unfold  the  curtains  to 
some  small  degree  which  surround  the  state-church ;  and 
let  a  little  light  into  an  apartment  which  prejudice  has  kept  for 
ages  in  comparative  darkness.  What  we  then  ask,  is  tlie  find¬ 
ing  of  this  active,  intelligent,  and  withal,  this  disinterested  wit¬ 
ness  ;  for  be  it  observed,  that  Dr.  Lang  has  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  been  engaged  as  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  highest  salary  allowed  by  the 
state  to  any  minister  of  that  denomination :  what,  we  ask,  is 
the  result  oi  his  researches  ?  It  is  this  :  that  notwithstanding 
its  boundless  extent,  its  scattered  population,  and  its  juvenile 
institutions,  the  United  States  of  America  are  absolutely  more 
fully  supplied  with  elementary  instruction  and  the  means  of 
grace  than  are  either  England  or  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the 
antiquity  of  their  institutions,  the  amplitude  of  their  endow¬ 
ments,  and  the  full  scope  which  for  the  last  century  has  been 
afforded  to  voluntary  agency.  Dr.  Lang  had,  moreover,  found 
that  the  two  systems  were  tried  there  on  equal  terms ;  that  the 
endow'ment  system  was  discarded  by  the  ministers  themselves 
in  the  states  where,  under  British  influence,  it  had  been  esta- 
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blished,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  inefticiency  : — that  Unita- 
rianisin  rose  and  sj)read  under  the  shelter  of  a  state-establish¬ 
ment ;  but  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  now  recording  its 
decline  and  downfall that  infidelity,  except  among  recent 
European  emigrants,  is  little  known,  and  among  the  intelligent 
circles,  nowhere  avowed  : — in  short,  that  the  United  states 
exhibits  a  large  argument  in  favor  of  free  institutions  for  the 
s[)read  of  education  and  religion ;  a  national  refutation  of  the 
entire  scheme  which  unites  the  church  with  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Information  on  this  subject  is  just  now  additionally  important, 
since  the  rage  for  colonization  is  more  active  than  was  ever 
before  known.  Are  we,  then,  to  carry  to  every  country  where 
our  overplus  population  locate,  a  cumbrous,  expensive,  ineffi¬ 
cient  ecclesiastical  apparatus  to  fatten  upon  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  our  new  colonies?  or,  are  we  to  trust  to  the  vital 
energy  of  religion  itself, — to  the  zeal  of  those  who  feel  its  im- 
j)ortance;  and  more  especially  to  that  innate  necessity  of  human 
nature  which  is  tlie  strongest  impulse  to  its  j)rovision  and  the 
surest  guarantee  for  its  continuance. 

Dr.  I  /ang%  though  not  at  all  times  select  in  his  language  or 
clear  in  his  ri‘asoning,  is  a  s[)irited,  discursive  writer;  gathers 
uj)  facts  and  anecdotes  with  insatiable  zest;  has  his  eyes  open 
in  every  company  he  enters;  and  sees  and  hears  more  in  a  tew 
months  than  others  w'ould  in  as  many  years.  Independent  of 
the  im|H)rtant  subject  which  is  discussed,  and  upon  w  hich  all  his 
facts  have  a  bearing,  this  is  a  very  lively  and  instructive  volume: 
the  reader  travels  with  the  writer  in  true  rail-road  fashion ;  and 
is  entertained  all  along  the  way  by  an  activity  of  mind  and  a 
range  of  information  wliich  affords  no  leisure  for  drowsiness  or 
fatigue. 

The  work  closes  with  a  chapter  on  Slavery  Abolition  and 
African  Colonization,  which  we  regret  to  say  is  a  disparagement 
to  the  book,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment  of  the  writer.  We  can 
he  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  what  animal  scpiatted  at  his  ear,  and 
poisoned  him  with  these  absurd  misrepresentations.  Liberia  ! 
\Ve  verily  believed  that  bubble  had  burst  long  ago.  Our  only 
apology  for  Dr.  Lang  is,  that  he  describes  a  country  he  never 
saw'  ;  and  was  duped,  either  by  men  whose  interest  it  was  to 
mislead,  or  whose  characters  were  pledged  to  statements  they 
once  believed  to  be  true,  but  who  had  too  much  obstinacy  to 
listen  or  too  much  pride  to  retract,  when  these  statements  were 
proved  to  be  false. 


Art.  III.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Burgess^  F.lLS.y  F.A,S.y  t^r.,  lats 

Lord  Bishop  of  Salishurg.  lly  John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L., 
F.K.S.  8 VO.  pp.  557.  Longman. 

^T^HE  moasuro  of  modern  episcopal  biography  is  not  abundant, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  (piality  but  meanly  atones  for 
the  defect  in  (piantity.  During  nearly  a  century,  the  bench  has 
supj)lied  but  few  great  subjects,  yet  there  have  been  several 
whose  talents,  character,  and  actions  were  sullicient  to  have 
rendered  a  composition  vital  for  generations  to  come.  The 
inference,  therefore,  is — and  it  is  also  the  fact — that  the  superior 
class  of  their  lordships,  although  themselves  men  of  letters,  and 
surrounded  by  persons  addictt‘d  to  literature,  have  not  been 
fortunate  in  respect  of  biographers.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  the 
history  of  a  mitre  been  ])enned  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  We 
are  inclined  to  doubt  w  hether  llishoj)  Burgess  be  an  exce|)tion ; 
and,  before  we  terminate  our  strictures,  we  shall  assign  our 
reasons ;  but  in  the  meanw  Idle  we  must  glance  at  the  main 
facts  of  his  lordship’s  long  and  lal)orious  career. 

Thomas  BrR(;i:ss  was  born  iNoveinber  18,  ITob,  at  Ddiham, 
near  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  where  his  lather, a  worthy  and 
pious  man,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  grocer.  He  learnt  the 
first  elements  of  knowledge  at  a  dame’s  school,  and  in  17()8,  he 
entered  that  of  Winchester,  w  here  he  continiuMl  till  1775.  Of 
this  school  at  that  period  the  head  master  w  as  no  other  than  Dr. 
Jose})h  Warton,  the  essayist  on  the  (lenius  and  Writings  of 
Pope.  Warton  was  himself  a  man  of  taste,  and  had  no  mean 
talent  for  poetry  ;  but,  like  most  men  of  the  same  class,  he  dis¬ 
liked  philology,  and  that  dislike  entailed  ignorance  to  an  extent 
which  incapacitated  him  for  his  high  vocation.  Of  this  fact  the 
work  before  us  supplies  examples.  He  was  sometimes  sorely 
put  to  it,  to  get  through  the  chorus  of  a  (ireek  tragedy;  and 
ids  w  it  but  ill  sulHced  to  conceal  his  embarrassment.  While  a 
scholar  was  reading  the  puzzle  passage,  and  w  as  just  on  the  eve 
of  *  sticking  fast,’  the  poetical  preceptor  would  break  out  w  ith  a 
loud  voice,  and  demand  an  account  of  noises  among  the  boys, 
which  nobody  heard  but  himself!  So  uniformly  was  this 
method  of  solving  difficulties  resorted  to,  that  the  late  Bishop 
Huntingford  was  wont  to  say,  he  so  well  knew  what  would 
happen  on  the  approach  of  a  dark  passage,  that  he  often  said  to 
the  boy  next  him,  ^Now  we  shall  have  a  noise.’  During  the 
settlement  of  the  ‘  noise,’  the  reader  was  allowed  to  proceed  as 
he  best  could  ;  thus  the  slougli  w  as  passed,  and  the  work  went 
on.  In  1755,  he  was  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  upon  a  Winchester  Scholarship,  which  he  honorably  gained 
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a  resolution  which  did  him  credit,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  Greek  criticism ;  lloo^even,  Bos,  and  Vigerus  became 
his  "constant  companions,  and  he  actually  submitted  to  the 
drudgery  of  committing  to  memory  the  whole  of  Nugent’s 
Greek  Primitives.  Of  tliis  weary  toil,  however,  he  experienced 
the  benefit  through  life,  and,  in  after  times,  he  often  urged  on 
his  Youthful  friends  the  great  importance  of  thoroughly  master¬ 
ing  first  principles,  upon  all  subjects  of  human  inquiry.  On 
this  foundation  a  splendid  superstructure  was  ultimately  reared; 
the  four  years  which  he  spent  at  Oxford,  jircvious  to  taking  his 
degree,  were,  intensely  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek.  The 
versatility  of  his  mind  was  indicated  also  by  the  fiict,  that  he 
not  only  delighted  in  metaphysical  inquiry,  but  directed  not  a 
little  of  his  attention  to  elegant  literature  both  classical  and 
Pnglish.  From  an  admirer,  he  became  a  votary,  of  the  muses; 
and,  in  the  year  1777,  he  published  Bagley  Wood,  a  poem. 
But  poetry  was  not  his  element ;  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
consecrate  his  best  energies  to  more  substantial  pursuits.  In 
1778,  still  before  taking  his  degree,  he  edited  Burton’s  Penta- 
logia — a  work  comprising  five  of  the  finest  Greek  tragedies,  illus¬ 
trated  by  annotations  for  the  use  of  students.  Burgess  enriched 
his  edition  with  an  appendix  of  learned  notes,  and  an  improved 
(ireek  index.  Such  an  undertaking  by  an  under-graduate, 
although  nothing  very  marvellous  in  itsejf,  was  an  occurrence  so 
remarkable,  that  it  commanded  great  attention  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere,  and  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  various  learned 
men.  In  1/78,  he  took  his  Bachelor’s  degree,  and  afterwards 
commenced  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  Dawe’s  Mis¬ 
cellanea  Critica — a  work  of  great  erudition,  which  consists  of 
critical  disquisitions  on  the  text  of  the  Attic  poets,  comprising 
conjectural  emendations,  remarks  on  peculiarities  of  construc¬ 
tion,  dissertations  on  Greek  metre,  and  inquiries  into  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  iEolic  Digamma — a  letter,  for  the  restoration  of 
w’hich  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  we  are  indebted  to  the  learning 
and  acuteness  of  Dr.  Bentley.  This  publication,  under  provi¬ 
dence,  was  the  pivot  on  which  his  ecclesiastical  fortunes  chiefly 
turned.  He  was  thus  brought  •  under  the  notice  of  Mr. 
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Tyrwhitt,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  genius,  a  quick 
discerner,  and  a  stedfast  friend  of  modest  worth.  This  person 
soon  discovered  the  solid  character  and  sinj^ular  merit  of  the 
youthful  Burgess ;  he  devised  means  to  enlarge  his  straitened 
circumstances,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  impro\ing  his  fame 
and  fortunes.  In  1779,  Burgess  was  a  competitor  for  the 
Chancellor’s  Prize  at  Oxford,  ‘  On  the  atlinity  between  I’oetry 
‘  and  Painting,’  but  without  success,  as  the  prize  was  carried 
away  by  Mr.  Addington,  now  Lord  Sidmouth,  who,  it  will  sub¬ 
sequently  a|)pear,  thirty  years  afterwards  procured  him  a 
bishopric.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  tried  again,  and 
was  adjudged  a  victor. 

From  this  time  his  circle  of  friends  and  of  correspondents 
enlarged,  and  among  them  we  find  Lord  Monboddo,  a  name 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  and  not  less  remarkable  for 
genius  than  for  eccentricity.  We  cannot  withhold  from  our  read¬ 
ers  a  criticism  on  style,  w  hich  occurs  in  a  letter  of  his  lordship 
to  Burgess,  after  the  perusal  of  the  Pentalogia. 

‘  Since  I  came  into  the  country,  I  have  had  time  to  go  through  your 
work,  which,  I  think,  is  much  imprtwed  in  the  second  edition.  1  am 
glad  to  find  that  you  compose  in  the  true  ancient  taste,  and  have  not 
got  into  that  fashionable  short  cut  of  a  style,  first  introduced  by  Sal¬ 
lust,  and  made  worse  by  his  imitator,  Tacitus,  who  have  been  the 
model  of  French,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  English  w'riting,  of  late  years. 
It  is  a  style  of  wTiting  that,  I  think,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
composiii(ni ;  and  I  wnmld  rather  call  it  notes  or  memorandums  f«>r 
composing.  But,  abrupt  and  disjointed  as  it  is,  I  like  it  better  than 
such  composition  as  IMr.  (libbon’s,  loaded  with  epithets  altogether  im¬ 
proper  for  prose,  and  generally  concluding  his  sentences  with  tw'o 
substantives,  and  each  wdth  its  attendant  epithet.’ — p.  14. 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  1783,  we  find  his  lordship 
laboring  hard  upon  his  favorite,  though  prc'posterous  and  lu¬ 
dicrous,  theory  of  human  nature.  He  thanks  Burgess  for  his 
diligent  impiiry  concerning  Peter  the  Wihl  Jioi/.  His  lordship 
then  launches  out  in  the  follow  ing  singular  discpiisition  on  the 
dignity  of  our  origin,  in  w  hich  he  shows  that  the  highest  reach 
of  our  know  ledge  of  the  philosophy  of  man  amounts  to  this ; 
man  in  his  natural  state  is  simply  a  beast,  and  the  orang-outang 
*  is  in  a  stage  of  human  nature  a  little  further  advanced.’  But 
let  us  hear  the  noble  philosopher  himself. 

'  As  there  is  nothing  I  love  so  much  as  know  ledge,  you  could  hardly 
have  obliged  me  more  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  at  the  same  time, 
you  have  gratified  your  own  curiosity, — which,  I  see,  rises  to  higher 
objects  than  that  of  those  who  call  themselves  philosophers,  in  this  age. 
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These  gentlemen  are  very  curious  about  the  Natural  History  of  Plants 
and  Animals,  even  of  the  lowest  kind  ;  but  the  Natural  History  of 
their  own  species  has  no  charms  at  all  for  them  :  and  yet  I  maintain 
that,  without  knowing  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  that  is,  what 
sort  of  animal  he  is  in  his  natural  state,— it  is  impossible  to  have  any 
true  knowledge  of  the  Philosophy  of  IMan,  which,  like  every  other 
philosophy,  ought  to  be  deduced  from  facts.  I  will  venture  to  athrm, 
that,  by  your  visit  to  Peters  you  have  enlarged  your  ideas  of  our 
species,  and  acquired  a  truer  knowledge  of  it  than  is  to  be  acquired 
from  all  the  modem  lx)oks  put  together,  that  have  been  written  upon  the 
subject.  The  people  that  have  not  those  enlarged  views  of  the  species, 
and  cannot  conceive  the  progress  of  man  from  a  mere  animal  to  an  in¬ 
tellectual  creature,  will  not  believe  but  that  Peter  is  an  idiot.  But 
this  opinion,  I  think,  one  half  of  the  facts  you  have  related,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  confute.  And  if  a  man  has  studied  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
language  as  to  know  that  articulation  is  the  most  difhcult  art  among 
men,  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  a  savage  W’ho  never  practised  ar- 
ticulatitm  till  he  w\as  fifteen  years  of  age,  should  have  learned  so  little 
of  it  as  Peter  has  done  ;  though,  from  w  hat  you  told  me,  his  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  much  larger  than  1  thought  it  had  been. 

‘  The  next  thing  to  be  iiupiired  concerning  liim,  and  wdiat  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  is,  to  know'  the  state  he  W'as  in  when  he  was 
caught ;  for  this  w'e  have  nothing,  at  present,  but  the  information  of 
newspaj)ers,  which  1  have  collected,  and  w  hich  all  agree  in  this — that, 
in  the  year  172r>,  he  was  caught  in  a  wood  in  Hanover,  called  Iloine- 
lin,  g<fing  on  all  four,  and  feeding  on  whatever  he  could  get  in  the 
w'oods ;  and  j)articularly  they  mention  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees ; 
and  what  you  have  heard  concerning  his  way  of  subsisting  in  his 
trav'els,  when  he  ran  away,  so  far  confirms  this  account  of  his  diet  in 
the  wo<»ds.  Sir  .Joseph  Jkmks,  at  my  desire,  has  applied  to  a  Hano¬ 
verian  baron,  whom  he  names,  to  collect  all  the  accounts  that  can  he 
got  of  him  in  that  country.  His  going  u])on  all  four,  any  more  than 
his  feeding  upon  w  ild  fruits,  needs  no  confirmation  with  me  ;  as  I  hold 
it  is  impossible  he  could  have  walked  otherw  ise,  if  he  w  as  exposed 
before  he  had  learned  to  walk  erect ;  and,  accordingly,  all  the  solitary 
savages  that  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
several  centuries  before  this,  (»f  whom  I  have  given  an  account  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  ‘  Origin  of  Language,’  were  all  quadrupeds.  But 
this,  as  well  as  a  man  subsisting  upon  vegetables  not  prepared  by  fire, 
must  appear  incredible  to  those  w'hose  notions  of  the  human  species 
are  so  confined,  as  to  believe  that  man  w'as  ahvays  in  the  state  W'C  now 
see  him  in,  at  present,  in  Europe.  I  am  sorry  you  can  hear  no  more 
of  the  gentleman  from  Africa,  who  knew  something  of  the  orang¬ 
outang.  He  resembles  very  much  what  Peter  was ;  onlv  he  is  in  a 
stage  of  human  nature  a  little  further  advanced, — for  he  w'alks  up¬ 
right,  uses  a  stick  fi»r  a  weapon,  builds  huts,  and  lives  in  some  kind  of 
society  ;  and.  being  born  of  parents  that  have  been  wild  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world,  he  is  very  much  stronger  and  bigger  than  Petet 
ever  was,  w  ho  certainly  is  come  of  parents  such  as  we  are, — but  being 
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exposed  very  early,  and  leading  a  savage  life  till  he  was  hfteen,  1  do 
not  wonder  at  w’hat  you  tell  me  of  his  being  so  much  stronger  and 
nimbler  than  the  men  of  this  country/ — ])p.  73—7^*  * 

In  the  summer  of  1782,  IMr.  Burgess  was  appointed  tutor  of 
Corpus,  and  held  the  othce  till  1791.  In  1784,  he  was  ordained 
botli  to  deacon’s  and  to  priest’s  orders,  by  Dr.  Cornwall,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  These  events,  and  the  emj)lovments  which 
ensued  consequent  u|)on  them,  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
studies,  and  even  led  to  more  seriousness  of  disposition.  About 
this  time,  too,  or  shortly  after,  he  betook  himself  with  much 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Still,  however,  he  seemed 
very  mucli  at  home,  when  chin-deep  amid  the  coarse  engage¬ 
ments  of  this  lower  world.  About  the  beginning  of  1785,  we 
find  him  taking  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  society  in  Odihain.  But  this  institution  was  of  such  a 
character  that,  without  much  incongruity,  an  eidighteiu'd  eccle¬ 
siastic  might  well  take  a  deep  interest  both  in  its  establishment 
and  in  its  ojierations.  It  had  not  merely  a  scientific,  but  also  a 
moral  bearing;  for,  while  it  sought  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  its  ineinbers  in  matters  of  rural  economy,  it  otfered  premiums 
for  useful  discoveries  and  inijirovtmionts,  and  r(‘wards  to  servants 
for  good  and  faithful  service*,  and  jiromoted  the  establishment 
of  Sabbath  and  day  schools. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  important  period  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Burgess.  On  Mav  2,  1785,  he  received  a  note  from  llishop 
Ba  rrington  reqiu'sting  him  to  meet  his  lordship  at  tin*  Star  Inn, 
Oxford,  cm  the  Tlmrsday  following.  He  k(*|)t  his  ajipointnu'nt, 
and  soon  ascertained  the  pnij)ose  ol‘  the  arrangement.  The 
unconrtly  scholar  makes  a  very  awkward  figure  on  the  occasion, 
and  rather  resembles  a  lady  in  her  teens  to  whom  a  gentleman 
has  proposed  a  very  serious  (|nestion,  than  a  hard-h(*ad(‘d  stu¬ 
dent,  or  a  man  of  business,  llis  own  account  is  the  Ibllowing: 

‘  Ujion  the  (lay  specified,  1  ri'ceived  the  premised  message,  and 
went  to  the  Star,  where  1  found  him  with  Mrs.  Barrington  and  IMrs. 
Kennicott.  He  conducted  me  into  another  room,  seated  himself  oppo¬ 
site  to  me,  and  at  once  made  me  an  offer,  expressed  in  the  kindest 
terms,  of  his  chaplaincy,  1  was  really  so  unprepared  for  the  offer, 
and  so  surprised  by  it,  that,  to  use  a  homely  exjiression,  it  struck  me 
all  of  a  heap,  and  I  could  make  no  reply,  hut  sat  hi  fore  him  mute  as 
a  statue.  IMany  pc*rsons  winild  have  concluded  that  I  could  be  no 
better  than  an  idiot,  but  he  penetrated  the  real  cause  of  my  emhar- 
ras>ment,  and  after  a  short  pause,  rising  np,  said,  he  trusted  he  might 
construe  my  silemee  into  consent  ;  he  then  ])roposed  to  introduce  me 
to  the  two  ladies  in  the  adjoining  room,  whither  I  followed  him.* 

— p.  99. 

Mr.  Burgess,  in  his  new  relation — which  was  largely  the 
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result  of  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt— enjoyed  for  a  long 
period  much  satisfaction,  and  many  opportunities  for  doing 
good.  The  bishop  was  deeply  intent  on  establishing  Sunday- 
schools  in  his  diocese,  and  found  a  zealous  instrument  in  his 
chaplain.  They  went  forward  together  in  their  ecclesiastical 
operations  with  great  harmony,  till  one  day  the  prelate  so  far 
forgot  his  habitual  courtesy,  that  he  reproved  his  chaplain  in 
rather  unmeasured  terms  on  the  ground  of  some  trivial  occur¬ 
rence,  at  which  Mrs.  Barrington  had  taken  needless  umbrage. 
The  modest  chaplain  sat  and  heard  all  in  perfect  silence,  and  shortly 
after,  quitting  the  room,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  oft  to 
Oxford,  leaving  the  bishop,  when  cool  and  at  leisure,  to  ponder 
the  cause  of  his  chaplain’s  absence.  A  generous  spirit  soon 
became  its  own  accuser;  the  bishop  sat  down,  and  with  the 
utmost  candor  and  kindness,  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  which 
amply  atoned  for  the  temporary  wrong.  Harmony  was  at  once 
restored,  and  it  never  after  suftered  a  moment’s  interruption. 

We  have  now  to  record  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  had  in 
remembrance.  At  a  time  when  slavery  was  rampant,  and  the 
friends  of  abolition  were  few,  although  powerful,  Mr.  Burgess 
stood  forth  the  strenuous  and  enlightened  advocate  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  negro.  So  early  as  1789,  he  came  forth  with  a  treatise 
entitled  ‘  Considerations  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  the 
*  Slave-trade,  upon  grounds  of  Natural,  Religious,  and  Political 
‘Duty.’  This  publication  was  very  seasonable;  and,  coming 
from  such  a  quarter,  it  was  read  by  many  w  ith  less  prejudice 
than  would  otherwise  have  attached  to  such  a  work.  The 
London  Abolition  Committee,  sensible  of  the  value  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  wdiich  was  transmitted 
by  the  late  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  It  deserves  also  to  be 
noted,  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Burgess  so  early  as  1789, 
was  in  exact  accordance,  in  its  general  provisions,  with  that 
ultimately  adopted  by  the  British  parliament. 

From  the  year  1790,  our  sphere  of  vision  enlarges  before  us, 
and  the  subject  of  this  work  presents  a  daily  more  interesting 
aspect  and  attitude.  In  this  year  he  preached  his  famous  ser¬ 
mon  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  entitled  ‘  The  Divinity  of 
*  Christ,  proved  irom  his  ow  n  Declarations  attested  and  inter- 
‘  preted  by  his  living  Witnesses  the  Jews.’  The  ground  of  his 
argument  in  this  iiugenious  discourse  may  be  thus  stated.  On 
divers  occasions  our  Saviour  uses  language  respecting  his  owm 
nature  and  attributes,  which,  interpreted  according  to  the 
acknowledged  and  established  rules  of  criticism,  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  the  assertion  of  his  divinitv,  and  of  his  equal¬ 
ity  with  the  bather.  It  the  slightest  doubt  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  w  hether  his  words  are  to  be  interpreted  in  this  their 
plain  and  obvious  sense,  that  doubt  is  completelv  removed  by 
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the  testimony  of  his  Jewish  hearers,  who,  being  familiar  with 
the  same  customs  as  himself,  intimately  conversant  with  their 
own  native  phraseology  and  idiom,  in  which  he  addressed  them, 
and  fully  alive  to  all  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  occa¬ 
sion,  were  much  better  judges  of  the  sense  which  his  words 
conveyed,  than  even  the  most  learned  and  critical  scholars  of 
modern  times.  Now  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  Jews, 
on  the  occasions  alluded  to,  demonstrate  that  they  understood 
him  in  this  high  and  peculiar  sense ;  for  the  historian  represents 
them  not  only  as  burning  with  the  fiercest  indignation  at  the 
supposed  blasphemy  of  the  claim,  but  as  attempting  to  inflict 
on  him,  in  consequence,  the  summary  punishment  directed  by 
the  law  of  Moses  against  ofi’enders  in  respect  of  this  crime. 
The  preacher  urges  his  argument  from  John  viii.  57 — 59,  com¬ 
pared  with  Exodus  iii.  14;  v.  18,  28;  x.  33,  36,  38;  xix.  7. 
Mark  xiv.  55,  56;  xiv.  60 — 64.  pp.  137 — 141. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Thurlow,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1791, 
Dr.  Shute  Barrington  was  translated  from  Salisbury  to  the 
vacant  see.  This  led  Burgess  to  resign  his  office  of  tutor  of 
Cor])US,  that  he  might  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  patron,  who, 
in  the  course  of  1794,  gave  the  first  stall  that  became  at  his 
disposal  to  his  faithful  chaplain,  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  exchanged  it  for  another  of  greater  value.  On  this 
occasion  tlie  bishop  addressed  his  chaplain  in  the  follow  ing  cha¬ 
racteristic  terms. 


‘  It  may  l)e  matter  of  doubt,  my  dear  Burgess,  wdiether  you  derive 
more  ])leasure  from  your  preferment,  or  I  from  having  bestowed  it. 
'riie  thanks  of  both  are  due  to  a  gracious  providence  ;  from  me,  that 
it  has  given  me  the  power  of  rewarding  distinguished  and  unassuming 
merit  ;  from  you,  that  you  have  been  the  object  of  my  choice.  You 
have  obtained  the  comforts  which  flow  from  ease  and  independence;  I, 
those  which  result  from  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  right ;  from 
the  credit  of  my  a])poi.ntment  ;  and  fnnn  the  frienddiip  which  this 
connexion  has  produced  between  us,  and  which  I  value  among  the 
happy  circumstances  of  my  life.  Be  that  life  long  or  sluut,  may  I, 
during  the  remainder  of  it,  nev'er  forget  that  patronage  is  a  trust  to 
he  rendered  subservient  to  the  great  interests  of  religion  and  learning." 

-^pp.  172,  173. 

Ease  and  honor,  however,  and  the  luxuries  of  wealth  and 
station,  failed  to  im|)art  solid  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Burgess,  who  sighed  for  retirement  and  an  opportunity  of  more 
complete  consecration  to  the  duties  of  the  (Miristian  ministry. 
In  furtherance  of  his  object  he  solicited  the  bishop  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  living  of  Houghton,  then  vacant,  and  to  permit 
the  relinquishment  of  the  prebendal  stall,  and  the  chaplaincy. 
‘You  shall  have  it,’  replied  his  lordship,  ‘  but  you  must  now,  in 
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^ your  turn^  do  me  a  favor.  You  must  give  it  me  back  again; 

‘  you  shall  have  a  living,  but  it  must  be  one  which  will  not  dis- 
‘  solve  our  connexion,  nor  sever  you  from  Durham.  The  bishop 
understood  the  business  of  a  good  churchman  much  better  than 
the  chaj)lain ;  he  considered  the  acceptance  and  holding  of  a 
living  quite  compatible  with  the  stall  and  the  chaplaincy ;  and 
according,  in  17i)5,  he  gave  him  the  rectorship  ot  Winston — a 
place  so  famous  for  its  beauty  that  Arthur  Young  declares  it  is 
worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to  see ;  and  the  editor  of  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  W  ales  expresses  his  surprise  that  an 
incumbent,  once  in  possession,  should  ever  resign  it  for  any 
other  situation  under  the  sun.  In  this  new  capacity  he  seems 
to  have  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  character  of  a 


good  ‘  parish  priest’ — a  character,  in  that  day,  easily  acquired.  ^ 
]\lr.  Burgess,  now  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  with 
three  ample  sources  of  revenue,  began  at  last  to  think  of 
matrimony,  and  set  his  affections  on  a  Miss  Bright,  a  lady  of  m 
an  ancient  Yorkshire  family.  The  knot  was  tied  by  the  bishop, 
who  knew  his  chaplain’s  want  of  all  worldly  wisdom,  and  con-  # 
jecturing  that  he  had  probably  made  no  j)rovision  at  Winston  ^ 
Parsonage — w  hither  the  wedded  pair  were  immediately  to  ])ro-  M 


ceed — sent  over  an  am])le  supply  of  delicacies  to  await  tlicir 
arrival,  .lust  as  they  were  about  to  drive  off,  the  ])relate 
amused  himself  by  ])robing  the  fact.  ‘  You  have,  no  doubt, 

‘  taken  good  care  to  provide  everything  in  the  best  manner  for 
‘  Mrs.  Ibirgess’s  reception  at  W’inston  The  chaplain  started 
at  the  question,  and  confessed  it  had  never  occurred  to  him. 
The  bishop  told  them  it  was  all  right. 

Burgess  and  Dr.  Paley  often  met  at  Auckland  Castle,  the 
bishop  s  residence ;  and  he  frequently  amused  himself  with  con¬ 
trasting  the  open-heartedness  and  honest  simplicity  of  the 
doctor’s  manners  and  conversation  with  the  obsequious  com¬ 
plaisance  of  some  of  the  guests.  He  gives  the  following  ex¬ 
ample.  Mrs.  Barrington  was  one  day  discoursing  in  very 
glow  ing  terms  about  the  ha])piness  of  a  certain  married  couple, 
whose  days,  according  to  her  ladyship,  passed  in  perpetual 
harmony,  so  entirely  did  they  concur  on  all  subjects.  The 
ready  sycophants,  one  after  another,  exclaimed,  ‘  How  delight- 
‘  ful !  How  enviable  !’  But  the  great  moralist  was  silent.  Mrs. 
Barrington  could  not  stand  it,  and  thus  addressed  him :  ‘  Dr. 
*  Paley,  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?’  The  doctor,  in  his  own 
characteristic  manner,  rej)lied,  ‘  Mighty  fiat,  madam  ;’  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  implied  a  principle  that  upset  the  discussion  on 
connubial  bliss,  p.  201. 

We  now  approach  an  eventful  period  in  the  life  of  Burgess. 
He  had  already  taken  his  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in  1803,  on  his 
way  to  London,  he  stopped  at  Oxford,  and  took  that  of  D.D. 
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During  his  stay  in  town,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  told  him  that 
Mr.  Addington,  then  premier,  had  a  few  days  before  said  to 
him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  '  I  wonder  Burgess  does  not 
‘  call  on  me ;  1  was  with  him  both  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.* 
The  bishop,  who  well  understood  ‘  the  tide  in  the  aflairs  of  men,’ 
and  also  how  to  take  it  at  the  flood,  if  men  would  be  led  on  to 
fortune,  told  his  chaplain,  and  pressed  his  attendance  on  the 
prime  minister.  But  the  modest  man  recoiled,  and  without 
calliiiii,  returned  to  Durham.  Some  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
casually  mentioned  the  fact  to  Ins  wife,  who,  with  the  cunning  per¬ 
ception  that  often  distinguishes  the  sex,  at  once  saw  the  bearing  of 
the  matter,  and  exclainu'd,  ‘  Then,  of  course,  you  called  in  Down- 
‘  ing  Street.’  The  chaplain  rejilied  in  the  negative,  and  the  morti¬ 
fied  wife  yielded  a  tacit  accpiiescence.  The  su[)j)osed  mistake, 
however,  was  soon  rectified.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  the 
post  arriv(‘d  on  a  certain  day,  and  among  other  letters  brought 
one  franked  by  Mr.  Addington.  It  ran  thus: 


( 


Siu, 


‘  Downing  Street,  June  5,  1303. 


‘  Though  we  have  been  separated  almost  thirty  years,  I  have  in>t, 
let  me  assure  you,  been  a  stranger  to  the  excellence  of  yimr  ])rivate 
character,  nor  to  your  exertions  for  the  interests  of  learning  and  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  I  have  been  anxious  that  your  services  should  be  still 
further  noticed  and  distinguished,  and  your  s])here  of  being  useful 
enlarged.  These  considerations,  alone,  have  led  me  to  mention  you  to 
his  majesty  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Lord  (Jeorge  Murray,  in  the 
diocese  t  f  St.  David’s,  and  1  am  ha])j)y  to  say  that  his  majesty  lias 
entirely  apjiroved  of  the  recommeudatioii.  It  will  not  be  expected 
that  you  should  reliiupiish  your  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Durham. 

‘  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  true  esteem, 

‘  Sir, 

*  Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

‘  IIknhy  Addington. 


‘  To  the  Itev.  Dr.  Burgess.’ 


Few  episcopal  creations  have  been  more  honorable  than  this 
to  all  concerned.  It  is  obvious  that  jiarty  ])olitics  had  little,  if 
anything  at  all,  to  do  with  the  business.  The  act  was  one 
which  will  ever  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  premier,  and  like- 
wis(^  to  that  of  his  royal  master.  Dr.  Burgess  lu‘sitated  at  first, 
and  felt  dis])osed  to  decline  the  offer;  at  length,  however,  the 
mitre  prevailed,  and  the  humble  chaplain  ascended  the  (Episco¬ 
pal  bench.  When  he  attended  the  levee  to  do  homage,  George 
the  Third,  with  that  accurate  recollection  of  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  bis  subjects  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  paid  him 
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the  following  just  and  elegant  compliment.  ‘  \  ou  were  chap.  ^ 
‘  lain,  I  believe,  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  twenty  years  ago, 
‘when  he  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury?’  ‘Yes,  please  your  ma- 
‘jesty.’  ‘I  thought  so;  I  remember  his  saying  he  went  to 
‘  Oxford  to  select  the  person  best  qualified  to  serve  him  in  that 
‘  capacity,- and  that  he  fixed  on  you.  It  was  equally  honorable 
‘  to  you  both.’ — p.  209. 

The  lengthened  connexion  of  Dr.  Burgess  with  Bishop  Bar¬ 
rington  had  sufficed  to  bring  him  into  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  general  routine  of  episcopal  life  and  duty.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  entered  with  great  advantage  upon  his  new  functions ;  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career  he  proceeded  not  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  but  to  act  upon  principles  already  known  and  familiar 
to  him.  He  began  with  that  quiet  energy  which  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  undertakings,  distinguished  him.  According  to  our 
author,  ‘  His  life  was  divided  between  the  active  discharge  of 
‘  his  episcopal  duties  and  the  laborious  pursuits  of  an  author 
‘and  a  scholar.  Early  and  late  he  was  employed  with  his 
‘  books  and  his  pen  :  the  dawn  of  day  beheld  him  at  his  labors, 

‘  whether  in  gra])])ling  with  difficult  theological  questions,  or 
‘  composing  catechisms  for  children,  or  instructions  for  his 
‘  clergy  ;  and  the  midnight  oil  was  not  spared  in  the  prosecu- 
‘  tion  of  these  important  objects.* — p.  219.  He  found  his  see 
in  a  very  neglected  condition  ;  it  had,  indeed,  long  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  preferment — a  circumstance 
ever  fatal  to  the  conception,  and  still  more  to  the  prosecution, 
of  well  digested  plans  of  improvement.  Clerical  education  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline  were  in  a  condition  equally  lamentable. 

To  rectify  the  abounding  evils,  his  first  step  was  to  form  a 
society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge  and  church  union  in 
the  diocese  of  St.  David’s.  Its  objects  were  to  distribute  Bibles, 
Common  Prayer-books,  and  religious  tracts  in  Welsh  and  En¬ 
glish,  at  reduced  prices,  or  gratis,  among  the  poor ;  to  establish 
libraries  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese ;  to  facilitate  > 
the  means  of  education  to  young  men  intended  for  the  ininistrv’ 
of  the  (/hurch  of  England  in  the  diocese ;  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  English  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  to  : , 
promote  the  institution  of  Sunday-schools  ;  and  to  form  a  fund  A 
for  the  relief  of  superannuated  curates.  This  excellent  project  -  ^ 
was  attended  with  complete  success.  He  began  at  the  ])roj)er 
quarter  with  respect  to  finance — at  home.  He  urged  all  who  \ 
partook  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  to  contribute  a  tenth  of  ^ 
one  year  s  income  of  their  benefices  to  the  fund  for  clerical  cdu- 
cation.  He  ])ressed  the  point  with  emphatic  solenmitv  as  fol-  > 
lows :  ‘  1  he  patrimony  of  the  Church  is  an  awful  subject  to  ^ 

those  who  consider  for  what  purj>oses  it  was  endow'ed  with  the  - 
‘  temporalities  which  it  possesses.  The  laborer  is  certainly  v. 
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‘  worthy  of  his  liire ;  they  tliat  serve  at  the  altar  have  a  right, 

‘  no  doubt,  to  live  by  the  altar ;  but  it  would  be  well  for  every 
‘  incumbent  to  balance  carefully  the  einoluinents  he  has  received 
‘with  the  good  he  has  done;  and  to  remember  that  Church 
‘  benefices  were  intended  for  the  su|)])ort  of  religion,  and  for  the 
‘  honor  of  the  Church,  not  to  confer  w  orldly  supertluities  and  luxu- 
‘  ries  on  individuals,  nor  for  the  enrichment  of  their  families.’ 
{1.232.  llow'  desirable  had  itbeen  to  deliver  a  monthly  homily,  in  a 
similar  strain,  upon  the  same  subject  to  his  former  patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  !  In  that  event,  probably,  the  documents  in 
Doctors’  Commons  might  have  told  a  tale  somewhat  more  in 
unison  with  those  principles  w  Inch  ought  to  govern  a  bishop  of 
an  ‘  a])ostolic  church.’ 

Bishop  Burgess  took  but  little  interest  in  political  matters 
generally;  the  subject  which  chiefly  called  him  out  was  that  of 
catholic  emancipation,  to  which  he  was  a  most  determined  op¬ 
ponent.  lie  was  quite  unfitted  for  the  arena  of  politics;  the 
few’  exhibitions  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  cost  him 
an  incn*dible  sacrifice  of  feeling ;  he  had  none  of  that  valor  of 
sj)irit  and  vigorous  fluency  which,  combined  with  mighty  intel¬ 
lect,  distinguished  Horsley,  and  which,  in  him,  illumined  all 
subjects,  awed  all  s|>irits,  and  crushed  all  ojiposition.  The 
bishop  cherished  kindly  feelings  towards  the  Bible  Society,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  London  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews;  and  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Madras  system  of  education.  But  his  library  and  his  diocese 
were  his  chosen  retreats,  and  there  he  solaced  his  spirit  with 
the  luxuries  of  literature  and  of  benevolence.  From  an  early 
period  his  whole  heart  was  bent  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
collegiate  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men,  of  limited 
means,  for  the  ministiy.  While  engaged  in  raising  funds  for 
this  great  object,  he  was  also  adopting  means  for  augmenting 
the  revenue  of  St.  David’s,  that  his  successors  might  be  under 
less  temptation  to  remove,  and  that  the  see  might  be  rescued 
from  the  calamities  of  frequent  change.  We  have  already  seen 
him  lecturing  his  clergy  on  the  duty  of  liberality;  we  shall  now 
behold  him  setting  a  noble  example.  After  eighteen  years  of 
patient  preparation,  the  college  was  on  the  eve  of  foundation, 
and  just  previous  to  that  great  event  the  bishop  adopted  a 
course  which  formed  a  most  suitable  prelude,  and  which  was 
well  adapted  to  stimulate  the  benevolence  which  was  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  Upon  his  entrance  on  the 
see  of  St.  David’s,  its  annual  produce  was  only  about  £1200; 
the  palace  was  ill  built,  and  there  w’ere  divers  local  drawbacks 
on  the  income.  His  prebendal  stall  at  Durham,  however, 
served  to  eke  out  the  deficiency,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  station  with  tolerable  decency.  Under 
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these  circumstsnces  he  devised  the  following  method  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  revenue. 

Before  the  act  vi.  and  vii.  of  William  IV.  cap.  77,  was  passed, 
the  revenues  of  bishoprics  mainly  arose  from  fines  accruing 
upon  the  renewal  of  lives  on  leases  of  the  episcopal  estates, 
occasionally  amounting  to  very  large  sums.  Tliese  fines  he 
determined  to  relinquish  on  certain  estates  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose  that  he  had  in  view,  and  to  run  his  own  life,  which  he 
had  reason  to  believe  was  a  good  one,  against  the  remaining 
life  or  lives  on  tliem,  till  they  sliould  all  fall  in,  when  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  annex  the  estates,  by  act  of  |)arliament,  in  })erpetuity 
to  the  see.  He  calculated,  that,  in  all  human  probability,  he 
should  finally  secure  to  his  successors,  by  this  sacrifice,  a  liberal 
income,  and  thus  lessen  their  inducements  to  seek  translation; 
and  as  he  had  no  desire  to  obtain  it  for  himself,  he  saw  his  way 
clearly  to  the  entire  completion  of  his  plan.  In  the  year  1822, 
several  of  the  leases  having  expired,  and  others  being  likely 
soon  to  fall  in,  he  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  design  by  the 
introduction  to  ])arliament  of  a  bill  restraining  himself  and  all 
future  bishops  of  St.  David’s  from  again  letting  out  on  lives  the 
estates  enumerated  in  the  act,  which  were  thus  j)ermanently 
annexed  to  the  see,  and  have  doubled  its  income.  The  value 
of  the  fines,  which  the  bishop  thus  sacrificed,  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  t‘30,0()0.  Such  is  the  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
ford,  who  has  thought  it  decent,  and  felt  it  safe,  to  make  that 
fact  the  ground  of  a  lecture  to  Protestant  Dissenters. 

‘  Let  those  in  the  ranks  of  nonconformity,’  says  he,  ^  who  have  been 
used  to  think  of  bishops  as  secular,  selfish  persons,  bent  chiefiy  on  per- 
sonal  or  family  aggrandizement,  follow  this  prelate  through  his  whole 
career  ;  let  them  especially  contemplate  this  bright  display  of  every 
oj)posite  quality,  and  hence  learn  to  discard  those  blind  and  systematic 
prejudices  in  which  they  are  too  prone  to  indulge  against  the  heads  of 
our  ecclesiastical  establishment.’ — p.  326. 

Does  Mr.  Harford  really  confide  in  his  own  assumption 
respecting  nonconformists  ?  Does  he  sincerely  believe,  that  one 
sensible  and  well  informed  man  among  their  ‘  ranks  ’  was  ever 
accustomed  to  indidge  such  thoughts  respecting  the  bishops? 
\V  ill  he  deny  to  them  the  capacity  of  inquiring  into  facts,  and 
sifting  evidence,  and  the  integrity  essential  to  a  just  conclusion? 
\V  ith  these  intellectual  and  moral  attributes,  and  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  history  of  the  bishops’  bench  before  them 
for  several  generations,  how  could  nonconformists  ever  entertain 
the  notion  that  even  one  of  their  lawn-sleeved  lordships  was 
cither  ^secular,  ‘selfish,’  or  at  all  ‘bent  on  personal  or  family 

f  h^  idea  is  utterly  preposterous  !  This 
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subject  is  enveloped  in  no  mystery;  it  admits  of  being  surveyed 
from  many  points;  and  it  may  be  scrutinized  to  its  very  core! 
Civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  biography,  courts  of  law  and 
of  ecpiity,  the  debates  and  votes  in  Parliament,  the  civil  list, 
the  army  and  navy  lists,  the  personal  observation  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  multitudes,  the  whole  frame  of  society, — all  concur 
witli  one  voice  to  attest  the  jiuritv,  the  simplicity,  the  disinter¬ 
estedness,  the  otlicial  industry,  and  ajmstolic  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  heads  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment !  ihit  seriously, — 
for  this  is  a  serious  subject, — was  there  ever  simplicity  equal  to 
that  of  .1.  S.  Harford,  Es(j.,  D.C.L.,  IMt.S.  ?  Let  our  readers 
look  back  to  his  homily,  and  analyze  it.  He  very  coolly,  with 
the  utmost  self-coni|)laisance,  and  with  all  the  contidence  of  a 
man  of  science  stating  an  axiom,  ivcpiests  us  to  identify  or  con¬ 
found  a  part  with  the  whole,  an  individual  with  a  multitude, 
and  to  concede;  to  every  member  of  the  mitn‘d  fraternity,  what¬ 
ever  may  be'  justly  claimed  tor  !Vishe)p  Burgess  !  We*  are  e*alh'd 
to  gaze  upon  this  ])aragon  e)f  prelatical  excellence  till  our  eye  is 
elazzleel,  and  our  imagination  captivate'd,  anel  the*n  we  are;  te)  set 
about  our  lesse)n — we  are  te)  ‘  learn  te^  iliscarel  those'  blinel  and 
‘  systeunatic  prejuelices  in  which’  we  ‘are  too  prone'  te)  inelulge 
‘  against  the  heaels  of  the  e'stablishme'iit  !’  Such  is  the  ce)unscl 
of  John  Harford,  Bsep  IVow,  accoreling  to  the  aelage,  one  ge)eid 
dee;d  eleserves  another;  we,  in  e)ur  turn,  would  hund)ly  teneler 
a  word  of  counsel  to  our  ecclesiastical  correete>r.  Slioulel  it  be;  his 
le)t  te)  enter  again  on  the  lielel  of  episce)pal  biography,  we  aelvise 
him  te)  keej)  to  his  text,  anel  ne)t  te)  hazard  epise)de*s  which  may 
leael  to  the  iniplicatie)n  either  e)f  his  intc'grity  or  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  inse)lent  exhortation  e)n  which  we  are  eomme'iiting 
is  defensible  only  o\\  one  of  tw  o  gre)unels :  either  his  pe)sitie)n  is 
true  or  it  is  false;  if  true,  it  reepiire's  no  other  |)lea  of  justifica¬ 
tion ;  if  false,  he  knew'  it  to  be  se),  or  he  diel  not;  if  he  diel  not, 
w  here  is  his  learning  ?  if  he  did,  where  is  his  honour  ? 

Leaving  St.  David’s,  we  must  next  notice  the  translation  of 
Bishop  Burgess  from  that  see  to  Salisbury.  This  step  surprised 
niany,  and  grieved  not  a  few'.  After  reprobating  translation 
from  St.  David’s,  and  devising  means  to  render  it  unnecessary, 
the  unworldly  j)relate,  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-eight,  packed 
up  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  proceedc'd  on  a  [)ilgrimage  to 
the  j)alace  of  Salisbury.  Mr.  Harford  seems  somewhat  troubled 
about  this  business.  The  most  substantial  reason  that  he 
assigns  for  this  important  step,  was  the  rheumatism  of  Mrs. 
Burgess ;  perhaps,  however,  another  inducement  arose  from  the 
fact  that  Poll  the  ])arrot,  w'ho  was  ‘  fond  of  the  w'arm  atmo- 
‘  sphere  of  the  kitchen,’  like  his  mitred  lord  preferre'd  to  the 
humidity  of  Abergwilly  the  higher  atmosphere  of  Salisbury, 
and  ‘  delighted  ’  in  its  cathedral,  ‘  and  in  the  bowery  walks 
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*  which  skirt  the  precints  of  that  majestic  and  elegant  fane.’ 
After  all  that  Mr.  Harford  has  said,  it  is  clear  to  our  minds 
that  one  of  the  bishop’s  maxims  was,  that  ‘  it  is  never  too  late 
^  to  do  well.’ 

Time,  which  ruptures  the  tenderest  ties  of  the  dearest  friends, 
terminated  the  long  career  of  Bishop  Barrington,  in  the  ninety, 
third  year  of  his  age.  This  was  a  stroke  which  Bishop  Burgess 
deeply  felt.  The  patriarchal  prelate  had  given  orders  that  his 
funeral  should  be  strictly  private,  and,  accordingly,  none  but 
the  executors  were  invited  to  attend.  When  the  day  arrived 
for  the  transfer  of  the  body  to  Mangew  ell  for  interment.  Bishop  .  * 
Burgess  was  seen,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  slowly 
pacing  up  and  down  the  pavement  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house  of  his  departed  friend;  and  as  the  hearse  moved  from 
the  door  he  watched  its  mournful  progress  till  it  ceased  to  be 
visible,  and  then  he  returned  in  pensive  meditation  to  his  own 
home. 

Among  the  various  things  which  we  feel  bound  to  except 
against  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  a  long,  dull,  and  dangerous 
dissertation  on  the  subject  of  Confirmation.  Mr.  Harford  asserts 
that  upon  this  ‘  scriptural  and  apostolic  rite,’  ‘  there^cannot  be 
‘  any  diversity  of  opinion  among  those  who  duly  consider  iti 

*  meaning,  and  the  effects  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  it’ 

(p.  436).  Of  these  alleged  ^  effects  ’  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  words  of  Bishop  Burgess,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Harford. 
When  the  latter  had  been  commiserating  the  bishop  on  the 
exertion  required  to  confirm  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons  in 
one  morning,  the  purport  of  his  answer  was  always  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  : — ‘  Be  assured  that  the  lively  interest  which  I  take  in 
‘  a  rite  every  way  so  affecting,  and  of  such  vast  importance  to 
‘  the  spiritual  welfare  of  so  many  of  Christ’s  ‘  little  ones,’  pre- 

*  eludes  any  feeling  of  personal  inconvenience.  God  grant  that 
‘  the  ceremony  (however  imperfectly  I  may  have  performed  it) 

‘  may  be  blessed  to  them,  and  that  there  may  have  been  vouch- 
‘  safed  to  them,  through  me,  a  portion  of  that  heavenly  grace, 

‘  which  shall  enable  them  ‘to  continue  his  for  ever.’  ’  We  turn 
from  this  popish  delusion  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  to  record  in 
our  pages  the  following  criticism  from  her  pen  on  the  writings 
of  Horsley.  In  a  letter  to  Lewis  Way,  she  says — 

‘  My  taste  is  so — shall  I  say  spoilt,  or  raised — by  the  old 
‘  divinity,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new'  does  not  gratify 

*  bas,  however,  been  gratified  in  a  high  degre€ 

‘  by  Bishop  Horsley’s  Sermons.  They  exhibit,  in  no  ordina^’ 

‘  degree,  genius,  profound  thinking,  originality,  sagacity  in 

penetrating  and  unfolding  an  obscure  text,  pellucid  clearness 

in  conveying  it,  general  soundness  of  doctrine,  deep  learning 
‘  displayed  w'ith  better  taste  than  in  the  old  divines,  not  by 
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*  loading  the  text,  or  crowding  the  margin,  l>ut  hy  its  results, 

*  in  making  his  page  more  luminous,  and  his  exposition  more 
‘  scriptural.  There  are  some  faults  arising  from  his  naturally 
‘  irascible  tempe  r  and  a  want  of  s|)irituality.* 

We  notv  approach  the  close  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Burgess. 
On  June  Hi,  1835,  while  holding  a  contirmation  in  the  parish 
church  of  W  arminster,  during  the  service  he  sunk  down  of  a  sud- 
d(‘n,  from  a  slight  attack  of  apoplexy ;  l)ut  he  soon  recovered  from 
the  etiectsof  tins  visitation,  and  was  able  to  read  and  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  friends.  His  Lordship’s  last  days,  we  are  sorry 
to  find,  were  much  embittered  by  the  Dissenters’  ‘  attempts  to 
‘  excite  bitter  feelings  of  hostility  against  theKstablish(*d(  ’luirch. 

‘  The  very  diderent  spirit,  or  rather  the  cordial  respect  and 
‘  attachment  manifested  towards  it,  at  this  critical  juncture,  by 
‘  the  W  esleyan-iMethodists,  called  forth  his  marked  commenda- 
‘  tion,  and  he  sjioke  witli  much  esteem  of  that  community  of 

*  (diristians  ’  (]>.  504).  Amid  the  infirmities  w  hich  such  lan¬ 
guage  betrays,  there  were  not  wanting  noble  traits  of  character 
which  deserve  to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance.  He  did  what 
few'  bishops  have  ever  done,  and  he  purposed  even  more  than 
he  was  allowed  to  perform.  He  becpieathed  to  St.  David’s 
College  his  valuable  library  consisting  often  thousand  volumes, 
to  which  he  likewise  added  a  sum  of  money  to  promote  the 
same  object.  Feeling  himself  incapable  of  discharging  efficiently 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  requested  permission  to  resign  Ids 
bishopric;  but  was  informed  that  such  a  resignation  was,  on 
many  grounds,  inadmissible.  It  fiad  been  a  serious  matter, 
indee<l,  to  have  set  such  an  example,  and  to  have  established 
such  a  prectMient  \ 

The  days  of  the  venerable  Bishop  being  nearly  ended,  he 
became  more  and  more  alive  to  the  claims  of  the  eternal  world. 
His  conversations  with  his  friends  were  of  a  nature  that  became 
his  situation,  calculated  equally  to  instruct,  to  edify,  and  to 
impress.  In  the  autumn  of  1836,  he  became  seriously  indis- 
nosed;  his  illness  increased  till,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1837, 
ne  gently  breathed  his  last. 

Thus  we  have  recorded  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of 
Bishop  Burgess,  and  we  are  now  in  circumstances  to  form  an 
estimate  of  Ids  character.  As  a  scholar,  his  learning  was  ex- 
t(*nsive  and  various,  and,  on  certain  subjects,  of  considerable 
depth.  He  was  rather,  however,  a  man  of  literature  than  of 
science,  and  as  a  divine  he  was,  u[>on  the  whole,  superficial. 
His  element  was  slight  skirmishing  with  small  antagonists,  on 
matters  of  evidence  rather  than  of  doctrine.  He  was,  how  ever, 
in  the  main,  sound  in  his  views  of  gospel  truth,  but  there  was 
little  of  either  depth  or  pow'cr  in  his  evangelical  conceptions. 
There  was  a  great  defect  of  sap  and  savour  in  his  pastoral 
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ministrations,  although,  we  think,  quite  as  much  of  both  as  fulls 
to  the  lot  of  most  of  our  modern  evangelical  bishops.  His  own 
iR*rsonal  religion  appears  to  have  harmonized  with  his  system — 

It  was  cold  and  dry,  a  thing  which  liad  much  more  to  do 
with  the  intellect  than  with  the  affections.  Indeed  the  exten¬ 
sive  favor  which  he  enjoyed  with  Hishop  Harrington,  and 
the  very  lengthened  and  intimate  connexion  w’hich  obtained 
l)etween  him  and  that  politic  prelate,  alone  suffice  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  his  views  of  gospel  truth  must  have  been  of  a 
very  moderate,  if  not  of  a  mitigated  description,  and  that  his 
evangelical  tastes  were  not  very  exquisite.  Auckland  Castle 
would  soon  have  closed  its  gates  on  Thomas  Scott.  As  an 
ecclesiastic  we  have  seen  much  in  him  to  commend,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  admire ;  taken  altogether  he  was  one  of  the  best  men 
of  liis  order  that  has  appeared  in  our  times. 

W  hat  shall  we  say  of  his  biographer  ?  Shall  we  praise  him? 
W  e  praise  him  not !  Mr.  Harford  is  either  chargeable  with 
negligence  or  with  presumption.  If  he  possesses  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  this  undertaking,  he  has  not  exerted  them ;  if 
he  d(H?s  not,  propriety  required  his  abstinence.  The  life  of  an 
English  bishop  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Burgess  is  a  great 
subject, — a  subject  which  requires  no  ordinary  understanding, 
cultivation,  knowledge,  and  charity — points  in  all  of  which  we 
hold  our  author  to  be  defective.  The  volume  is  loose,  super¬ 
ficial,  and  ill  put  together.  From  the  laeginning  to  the  end 
there  is  not  a  single  important  thought,  nor  one  original  obser¬ 
vation, — all  is  poor,  flat,  and  common  place.  The  style — if  style 
it  can  be  designated — is  that  of  an  easy  gentleman  of  fortune 
who  reads  little,  thinks  less,  and  seldom  writes  anything.  We 
can,  indeed,  gather  from  the  volume  that  he  is  the  projirietor  of 
more  than  one  ‘  estate ;  ’  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  such  is 
the  case ;  for  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  rod  and  the  gun 
rather  than  the  pen  are  the  instruments  appropriate  to  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Harford.  The  fact,  moreover,  relieves  our  judg¬ 
ment  from  those  restraints,  which  our  feelings  might  have 
otherwise  imposed,  had  the  comfort  of  his  household  depended 
on  his  literary  labours,  and  has  left  us  at  full  liberty  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  honest  verdict. 


Art.  IV\  History  of  the  JAterature  of  Ancient  Greece.  Uy  K.  ().  Mri.- 
LKR,  IVofossor  ill  the  University  ot'  Gottingen.  V’^ol.  1.  Pnhlished 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Diftusioii  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  1840. 

^PHIS  is  tlie  first  volume  of  a  work,  eoinposeil  by  the  accom- 
plislied  author  exiiressly  lor  the  Society  which  has  laid  it 
before  the  English  public.  The  translation  has  been  executed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  and  the  greater  part  has  had 
the  advantage  of  the  author’s  revision  ;  and  this,  before  it  lias 
apjieared  in  its  native  land  and  language.  We  had  at  first 
intended  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  befoie 
calling  our  readers’  attention  to  this;  but  a  fuller  consideration 
has  shown  us  adequate  reasons,  as  we  think,  for  treating  this 
volume  as  a  complete  whole  in  itself.  It  embraci‘s  the  Greek 
literature  from  its  commencement  until  the  close  of  the  ancient 
tragedy ;  Euripides  being  the  last  author  extant  on  whom  any 
criticism  is  put  forth.  Now,  whether  by  design  of  the  learned 
jirofessor  or  otherwise,  it  so  hajipens  that  this  is  a  remarkable 
era,  separating  the  poetical  from  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
age  of  (ireek  ;  so  that  our  jiresent  volume  might  be  entitled 
^  Greek  Poetry,’  with  the  exception  of  the  imaginative  and  half 
poetical  storyteller  Herodotus.  None  of  the  older  philosophers 
survive  to  us.  It  is  true,  that  a  few  minor  writers  remain  for 
the  next  volume,  and  one  more  original,  yet  decidedly  inferior 
poet,  the  Sicilian  Theocritus.  But  all  the  nobler  and  higher 
minds  belong  to  the  earlier  period  which  is  now  brought  before 
our  notice. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  the  history  of  (ireece  Projier, 
as  transmitted  to  us,  enables  us  to  account  for  the  sudden  failure 
of  their  poetiy.  The  last  poet,  Euripides,  is  often  a  mere  philo¬ 
sopher  in  disguise ;  while  his  contemporary,  Thucydides,  is  the 
earliest  philosophic  historian.  The  school  of  Socrates  at  the 
same  time  arose ;  and  the  orators,  beginning  from  Antiphon, 
Lysias,  and  Andocides,  are  more  or  less  preserved  to  us.  Had 
any  poets  worth  preserving  existed  after  Euripides,  their  works 
could  not  have  been  lost. 

The  history  assuredly  does  give  us  much  insight  into  the 
matter ;  for  the  era  of  the  last-named  tragedian  is  the  celebrated 
Peloponnesian  war  against  Athens,  b.c.  431 — 404.  The  intel¬ 
lect  of  Greece  had  been  grow'ing  apace,  and  that  of  Athens  was 
well  nigh  ripe  for  the  most  manly  discussions  ;  a  fact  which  we 
may  l(*arn  from  contemplating  the  mind  of  Thucydides ;  w  ho 
was  in  his  prime,  as  he  tells  us,  when  the  war  broke  out,  431 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Grecian  communities  of  Asia 
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Minor  and  of  Italy,  had  a  considerable  start  of  Greece  Proper 
in  every  element  of  civilization  ;  and  with  them,  accordingly^ 
philosophy  and  prose-composition  also  began  at  au^  earlier 
period.  Put  although  the  growth  of  the  national  mind  will 
account  for  the  germination  of  ])hilosoj)hy, this  will  not  account 
for  the  cessation  of  poetry.  We  know  by  the  example  of 
imxlern  nations  that  there  is  no  connexion  whatever  between 
the  tw’o  things.  A  philosophic  age  produces  poetry  of  different 
tone  from  that  w  hich  a  less  mature  society  pours  forth  ;  but  it 
need  not  be  less  sweet,  less  fervid,  less  imaginative,  less  natural. 
We  must  look  to  the  Peloponnesian  w’ar  itself  as  the  fatal  cause 
which  dried  un  the  springs  of  genial  feeling  in  Greece,  and 
hereby  blighted  her  poetic  powers.  As  we  are  not  aware  that 
this  subject  has  been  anywhere  made  prominent,  we  propose 
here  to  (levelop  somew  hat  the  bearing  of  the  facts  in  this  rela¬ 
tion. 

The  moral  effects  of  the  war  are  portrayed  in  terrific  colors 
by  the  sober-minded  Thucydides ;  and  we  know^  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  has  overcharged  his  narrative.  It  was  no  mere 
contest  against  a  foreign  foe ;  it  w  as  a  civil  war  coming  home 
to  every  man's  hearth.  The  contest  lay  nominally  between 
Athens  and  Sparta;  really  between  democracy  and  aristocracy: 
and  every  state  in  Greece  had  w  ithin  its  own  bosom  opposite 
parties,  each  ready  to  betray  the  general  independence  for  the 
triiunph  of  its  ow  n  side.  The  members  of  one  family  would 
often  be  found  in  arms  against  each  other :  and  w  here  other¬ 
wise,  yet  the  kinsman  w  as  less  intimate  than  the  thoroughgoing 
and  unscrupulous  partisan.  The  factions  treated  each  other 
with  merciless  rigor,  not  seeking  merely  the  political  depression 
of  their  adversaries,  but  thirsting  for  their  life-blood.  The 
beaten  party,  if  not  exterminated,  escaped  to  foreign  tow  ns,  and 
w  atched  an  opportunity  to  return,  by  plots,  by  assassinations,  or 
by  open  marching  against  their  own  state,  perha])s  in  the  ranks 
of  the  public  enemy.  All  Greece  swarmed  with  exiles ;  who, 
from  inability  to  gain  any  other  livelihood,  w^ere  soon  glad  to 
sell  their  swords  to  the  highest  bidder :  so  that  the  system  of 
mercenary  soldiery  now’  gained  rapid  extension  ;  one  mark  of 
which  is  presently  seen  in  the  large  use  of  Greek  troops  by 
Persian  princes,  beginning  with  Cyrus  the  younger.  This  con¬ 
vulsion  was  not  confined  to  continental  Greece.  In  the  course 
of  the  war,  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Asia  w’ere  involved  in 
the  same  calamities.  In  Argos,  Corinth  and  Thebes,  like 
tumults  arose  at  its  termination :  Lacedemon  only  seemed  to  be 
free. 

As  for  Athens,  her  case  was  peculiar.  The  ])olicy  of  the 
snlendid  Pericles  may  be  palliated  by  alleging  that  he  had  the 
ehoicc  of  difficulties,  but  it  cannot  be  defended.  The  charges  of 
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Plato  against  him  for  his  depravation  of  the  Athenian  character,* 
appear  to  have  the  substance  of  truth.  It  was  no  light  matter 
to  pay  a  petty  stipend  to  a  poor  man  for  attendance  in  the 
courts ;  a  measure  which  we  think  the  strongest  mcxlern  demo¬ 
crats  would  condemn.  But  the  eti'ect  of  assembling  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  an  entire  province  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city, 
must  be  obviously  so  disastrous,  that  the  statesman  who  could 
overlook  it,  would  possess  little  discernment.  That  dreadful 
disease  shouKl  occur,  might  have  been  anticipated  as  certain. 
The  entire  change  of  habits  for  all  the  country  people ;  the  loss 
of  many  articles  of  habitual  diet,  and  the  unwholesome  substitutes 
to  which  they  would  resort ;  the  want  of  houseroom,  indeed  of  all 
houses  soever,  while  so  many  thousands  lived  in  booths  and 
temple-porches  ;  or,  as  the  comic  poet  says, 

‘  Kiyfht  vears 

‘  In  barrels,  vulture- nests,  anil  sentry-boxes  ; 

these  things  must  inevitably  have  occasioned  an  awful  mortality. 
But  the  reality  was  worse  than  could  have  been  foreseen.  Pes¬ 
tilence  proceeding  from  Egypt,  touched  on  some  other  places, 
and  alighted  at  Athens.  As  a  bird  of  prey  that  has  found  the 
plumpest  carcass,  there  it  fixed,  and  gorged  itself  with  carnage. 
Tiie  a  emoralizing  intiuences  of  this  scourge  were  worse  than  tne 
loss  of  life  it  caused.  Men  felt  all  bonds  to  be  loosed,  which 
before  had  restrained  them :  hope  and  fear,  law ,  custom,  and 
religion,  were  all  jmwerless  to  restrain  debauchery  and  mad 
revelry  :  all  shame  of  man  and  fear  of  God,  says  the  historian, 
dej)arted.  If  such  a  wound  to  Athenian  morals  could  have 
been  soon  healed,  the  circumstances  of  the  war  continuing  for¬ 
bade  it.  The  people,  shut  up  within  the  city,  had  no  honest 
mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  They  needed  to  live  by  plunder 
of  the  allies;  by  fees  at  the  court;  by  inifpiitous  judgments, 
and  by  taxing  the  rich.  The  historian  Mitford  would  ascribe  to 
I  ericles  all  the  good,  and  to  the  Athenians  themselves  all  that 
w  as  bad  in  their  character :  to  reverse  the  statement  would  be 
nearer  the  truth.  It  is  childish  to  declaim  against  the  cupidity, 
frivolity,  love  of  news  and  of  discussion,  in  a  nation  so  situated: 
no  other  result  could  have  been  expected.  It  is  on  the  contrary 
a  high  credit  to  Athens,  that  though  she  suffered  cruelly  from  her 
oligarchal  factions,  her  streets  never  streamed  with  civd  contest, 
and  the  triumphs  of  her  democracy  were  far  milder  than  in 
any  other  city  of  Greece  which  had  suffered  the  ordeal  of  this 
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wiir  \  nuv>  tlie  celebrutetl  word  amnesty  wiis  inveiitcil  l)y  lier,  tor 
her  own  use,  at  the  tinal  expulsion  ol  the  Thirty. 

l^ut  although  her  last  war  of  freedom  against  these  tyrants 
helpeil  to  restore  her  national  s|)irit,  it  was  iin|)Ossible  to  repjace 
Athenian  habits,  morals  and  feelingjs,  as  they  had  been  before. 
Athens  had  learnt  to  love  the  claptrap  of  rhetoric,  to  delight  in 
sophistical  disputes  or  in  the  counter  pleadings  of  advocates. 
The  mysterious  halo  that  once  encircled  the  city  of  Pallas,  was 
no  longer  powerful  on  the  imagination :  belief  in  the  national 
ndigion  had  vanished  from  cultivated  minds  ;  mere  moral  strains 
could  have  little  interest  for  those  who  now  demanded  proof  and 
logical  analysis.  The  few  minds  which  solitude  and  a  higher 
education  might  have  set  apart  from  the  mass,  w^ere  probably 
too  ol'ten  disaflected  with  the  state,  like  Plato  and  Xenophon, 
and  wholly  void  of  enthusiastic  feeling  for  anything  which  of 
old  kindled  Athenian  hearts.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  neither  Attica,  nor  all  Ionia,  nor  the  iEolic  provinces 
can  after  this  era  boast  of  a  bard  :  and  as  for  true  Dorians,  they 
were  always  deficient  in  literary  genius. 

It  is  clearly  made  out  that  Greece  attained  very  nearly  the 
summit  of  her  intellect,  w  ithout  any  material  effect  produced  by 
prose  literature.  Assuredly  the  ample  intercourse  of  mind  w  ith 
mind  in  public  business  and  general  society,  w^as  highly  efficient 
in  making  up  for  the  want  of  reading ;  but  compared  with  the 
moderns,  their  know  ledge  was  of  necessity  very  superficial,  and 
their  vivacious  intellects  could  easily  be  led  astray.  For  our 
])resent  task  we  propose  to  consider,  as  well  as  we  can  find  out, 
what  was  the  nature  and  amount*  of  the  ethical  nutriment 
afforded  to  a  contein})orary  and  fellow-citizen  of  Thucydides. 
In  this  inquiry  we  have  no  small  materials  laid  before  us, — 
elaborately  dissected,  and  expounded  con  arnorCy — in  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  of  Professor  Midler.  Ilis  zealous  devotion  to  the 
Greek  literature  and  his  intimate  familiarity  with  all  the  frag- 
nu'ntarv  portions  and  notices  of  lost  writers,  are  very  apparent. 
Everything  which  a  writer  can  do,  he  has  done,  for  making  an 
I’.nglish  reader  take  interest  in  details  about  Greek  metre, 
music  and  actors;  and  if  inuch  of  this  sort  is  still  tiresome,  it 
must  be  imputed  to  the  subject.  Like  most  of  his  coVintrymen, 
he  appears  to  consider  the  imaginative  works  of  the  Greeks  as 
in  theinseU  es  \  aluablc  ;  nor  does  he  make  their  moral  bearing 
(luite  so  piominent  as  w  e  could  wish.  We  allow  that  intellectual 
de^clopment  is  a  good  in  itself,  since  every  part  of  human 
nature  was  intended  by  its  Author  to  be  perfected;  but  as  the 
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^:lory  1)1*  Christianity  is  in  the  subordination  of  all  besides  to 
that  which  is  moral,  so  we  can  neither  help,  nor  desire  to  help, 
valuing  the  productions  of  the  Greek  chiejiy  as  they  indicate  an 
approach  towards  Christian  truth.  We  are  the  more  dispost^d 
on  this  occasion  to  take  a  view’  principally  ethical  of  the  earlier 
(ireek  literature,  because  it  is  not  lon^  since  we  dwelt  somewhat 
largely  on  Athenian  Tragedy  in  other  relations. 

'file  tirst  and  most  celebrated  of  (ireek  poets  (followintx,  it  is 
to  be  su|)posed,  the  feeling  of  his  contemporaries),  placed  reli¬ 
gion  within  the  sjihere  of  mere  iniapnation.  A  few,  very  few’, 

„  moral  notions  mingle  with  it  ;  but  it  has  been  often  observed 
^  that  the  Homeric  gods  are  more  wicked  than  men.  To  study 
the  progress  of  the  (in‘eks  in  throwing  off*  these  scandalous 
conceptions,  to  trace  the  expansion  of  moral  feeling,  and  the 
direction  of  it  into  the  channel  of  religion ;  this  is  to  ns  the 
highest  contemplation  of  which  the  subject  admits,  and  one 
to  w  hich  mere  (piestions  of  taste  are  infinitely  sidiordinate.  We 
do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  our  professor  for  writing  on 
literature  and  not  on  theology:  nay,  we  gladly  accept  his  many 
notices  of  the  very  kind  w  hich  we  desire.  A  classical  student 
w  ill  also  be  tliankfid  to  find  numerous  technical  details  here 
expounded,  which  could  else  only  be  gleaned  at  the  expense  of 
much  labor. 

The  professor’s  rapid  sketch  of  the  relation  of  the  Greek 
language  to  other  known  tongues,  and  his  racy  notices  of  the 
(‘arliest  Greek  religion  and  poetry  will  be  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest.  Their  earliest  mythology  was  more  oriental  than  the 
later,  having  very  much  in  common  with  Asia  Minor  and  Syria; 
yet  the  Grecians  (observes  he)  ever  held  the  just  conception  of 
OIK*  supreme  deity,  the  god  of  the  heavens,  called  Zeus ;  a  word 
w  Inch  beyond  a  doubt  contains  the  two  ideas  of  heaven  and  day. 
The  (jueen  of  heaven,  whom  we  name  Juno*  from  the  Latins, 
was  originally  a  personification  of  the  earth,  as  several  of  her 
names  (llera,  Demeter)  show'.  Various  [)hysiological  specula¬ 
tions  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  primitive  mythology,  which  was 
to  receive  a  singular  distortion  from  the  poetical  genius  of 
Homer,  or  from  the  fancy  of  the  Achaian  tribes  to  whom  his 
verses  were  sung. 

It  is  with  his  works  that  we  suddenly  enter  the  full  stream  of 
(Grecian  literature,  and  are  carried  into  an  ocean  of  discussion. 
In  Germany  the  tojiics  of  controversy  have  been  so  perseveringly 
sifted,  that  our  professor  evidently  thinks  it  needless  to  go  into 
their  details  himself.  He  gives,  however,  a  summary  of  the 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  epic  poems  were  perpetuated  by 
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memory  ulone,  iiikI  by  oral  tradition;  a  lact  ot  which  (he  de-  ^ 
dares),  ‘  after  the  researches  of  various  scholars,  especially  ot 
‘  Wood  and  Wolf,  no  one  can  doubt/  He  argues  that  the  , 
power  of  remembering  poems  so  lengthy?  would  not  be  counted  a 
marvel,  had  not  the  faculty  of  memory  in  modern  civilized  nations 
been  so  much  w  t‘akened  by  the  use  of  writing.  Ihe  great  supe¬ 
riority  of  Homer  to  all  his  jiredecessors,  caused  the  gradual  loss 
of  their  coinj)ositions ;  and  this  attests  the  vast  influence  which 
he  exerted  on  the  national  intellect. 

It  surprises  us  that  the  learned  author  has  assigned  reasons 
so  slight  for  a  judgment,  in  which  he  reverts  to  anthpiated 
views ;  viz.,  his  belief  that  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  are  the  work 
of  the  same  poet.  He  allows  that  the  Odyssey  has  a  ‘  more 
‘  complicated  |)lan,  and  ‘  bears  marks  of  a  more  artificial  and 
‘  rleveloped  state  of  the  epos  /  that  it  ‘  was  written  after  the 
‘  Iliad  that  ‘  manv  differences  are  apparent  in  the  character 


portraiture  and  harmonious  versification,  the  Odyssey  displays 
u  love  of  the  fabulous  quite  peculiar;  while  the  diversity  of  its 
diction  is  certainly  considerable.  I'rofessor  Miiller  disposes  of 
the  whole  (juestion  as  follows:  ‘Granting  that  a  difl’erent  taste 
‘  and  feeling  is  show  n  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  in  the 
‘  whole  arrangement  of  the  poem,  yet  there  is  not  a  greater 
‘  differ  ence  than  is  often  found  in  the  inclinations  of  the  same 
‘  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  old  age/  Such  a  ground  of 
deci  sion  might  be  proper  enough,  if  we  had  any  trustworthy 
testimony  that  they  both  came  from  one  man.  Hut  we  have  no 
such  testimony ;  and  the  traditional  report  is  treated  as  worth¬ 
less  by  Miiller  himself,  when  he  rejects  as  non-Hoineric  even 
the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Ajiollo,  against  the  authority  of  Thu¬ 
cydides.  Nay,  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  assign  a 


single  reason  tor  neglecting  such  authority.  Now'  we  contend, 
that  all  the  internal  evidence  is  against  the  supposition  that  the 
ttdyssey  was  composed  bv  the  author  of  the  Iliad.  This 

. 1  .  1  .1  t  •  *  .  .  .  ...  , 


evidence  may  he  thought  weak  or  strong,  but  it  is  all  in  that 
f/irectioH.  It  is  inquissible  to  prove  in  any  case  diversity  of 
mithorship,  if  it  is  allowable  to  introduce  hypothetical  reasons 
foi  a  change  in  the  jioets  genius,  powers,  musical  ear,  dialect, 
and  so  on.  Strange  to  add,  our  author,  as  if  feeling  after  all 
some  misgiving,  concludes  by  hazarding  the  suggestion,  that 
^  Homer,  after  having  sung  the  Iliad  in  the  vigor  of  his  youthful 
^  \(  ars,  in  his  old  age  communicated  to  sotne  devoted  disciple  the 
ri.AN  of  tin*  ( )dyss(*y,  and  left  it  to  him  for  coiniiletion.’  Deus 
c\  inachina,  in  truth. 

The  sclu  nio  oftlio  Odyssry  i)roMii);io<es  that  of  the 
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Iliad;  as  does  the  whole  texture  of  the  poem:  but  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  inhabitants  of  (Mympus,  proportioned 
to  the  increase  of  comfort  and  luxur^^  ascribed  to  the  human  race. 
Another  step  onwards  is  taken  when  we  come  to  the  poetry 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Hesiod.  The  two  principal 
compositions  are,  the  Works  and  Days,  and  the  Theo<;ony  : 
each  shows  a  growth  in  thoughtfulness  and  wisdom.  To  poetry, 
in  the  high  sense  of  the  term,  a  great  part  of  them  lays  no 
claim ;  but  that  is  no  injury  to  a  work,  when  prose  writing  is 
as  yet  unknown.  The  composer  does  not  aim  lit  bt*ing  poetical, 
but  rises  and  falls  with  his  subject;  and  this  constitutes  the 
ditference  of  Hesiod  or  Theocritus  from  Virgil  and  Pope.  The 
more  recent  poets  studiously  elevate  by  art  and  diction  that 
which  has  no  natural  elevation :  Hesiod,  like  (^rabbe,  is  homely 
on  a  homely  topic.  Literature  in  which  this  spirit  pnwails 
is  generally  more  healthy,  thriving  and  productive  in  sound 
fruit ;  while  the  opposite  order  t)f  things  may  give  one  or  two 
polished  and  exquisite  compositions,  but  a  rapid  decay  of  taste 
and  vigor  follows.  In  the  VVorks  and  Days,  Hesiod  undertakes 
to  teach  his  brother  Perses  the  honest  ways  of  gaining  a  live¬ 
lihood,  and  dissuades  him  from  bribing  the  kings  to  give  false 
judgment  in  liis  favor.  It  is  striking  to  observe  how  large  a 
part  of  his  wisdom  is  enounced  in  short  maxims,  with  the  air  of 
proverbs  :  and  we  know  by  the  works  of  the  later  (Greeks,  that 
these  were  actually  committed  to  memory  in  childhood,  and 
became  an  eflicient  instrument  of  moral  instruction.  In  this 
work,  among  numerous  other  shrewd  sayings,  are  the  follow- 
hiir : 


‘  1.  Fuulisli  kings,  who  take  bribes,  know  not  that  half  is  worth 
more  than  the  whole,  [i.  e.,  they  ‘  kill  the  g<M>se  for  her  egg.’") 

‘  2.  He  who  plots  evil  for  an(»ther,  plots  it  for  hinistlf ; 

Pad  counsel  is  W(»rst  to  the  coiinseller  of  it. 

‘  Ik  The  eye  of  .Jupiter,  seeing  all  things  and  understanding  all. 
Inspects  this  matter  t(K»,  if  he  please. 

‘  4.  Invite  thy  friend  to  a  feast,  hut  pass  by  thine  enemy  : 

Most  of  all  invite  thy  nearest  neighbor; 

For  if  anything  nnnsual  happen  on  thy  farm, 

Thy  neighbors  c(»me  ungirded  to  help,  hut  thy  kinsmen  gird 
themselves  first. 

‘  a.  No  spoil  is  better  to  a  man  than  a  good  wife. 

Nor  anything  more  soul-consuming  than  a  bad  one. 

‘  t>.  No  treasure  so  g(»od  as  a  tongue  sparing  of  words 

If  thou  speak  evil,  haply  worse  will  he  spf)ken  of  thee. 

‘  7*  A'ice  may  easily  he  caught  in  shoals  ; 
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Short  is  the  distance ;  she  dwells  very  near. 

Hut  before  Virtue  the  immortal  gods  have  placed  toil ; 
Steep  is  the  path  to  her,  and  rugged  at  first : 

Yet  when  thou  readiest  the  top,  it  is  easy,  though  rough.* 


Hesiod  in  this  work  retails  some  of  the  follies  concerning  the 
gtnls  which  were  current  among  his  people;  and  though  deci¬ 
dedly  superior  in  this  matter  to  Homer,  it  is  possible  that  (it  he 
knew  Homer's  works,  which  is  far  from  certain)  he  was  not 
aw  are  of  his  own  superiority.  M  hen  he  descends  to  details  of 
precept,  many  of  his  ceremonial  law  s  are  sujierstitious,  as  might 
be  ex|)ect(*d,  especially  as  to  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  this 
however  was  in  him  thoroughly  honest :  \  irgil  must  have  been 
above  such  absurd  notions,  and  it  is  rather  degrading  to  hh 
genius,  that  he  should  have  brought  them  into  his  Georgies  trom 
mere  love  of  imitation. 

Whether  the  Theogony  was  written  by  the  same  Hesiod,  the 
professor  leaves  uncertain.  Pausanias  states  that  the  Ibeotians 
rejected  it.  The  decision  is  the  more  dilUcult,  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Works  and  Days,  as  to  make 
it  hard  to  institute  a  fair  comparison.  On  the  whole,  we  incline 
to  believe  that  it  is  from  a  different  author.  The  story  of  I^an- 
dora  is  told  in  each  poem,  but  with  considerable  variety  of 
manner  and  of  matter.  The  versification  of  the  Theogony  is 
nearer  to  that  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  whole  poem  more  de¬ 
cidedly  imjilies  accpiaintance  with  the  Homeric  Epics  than  does 
anything  in  the  Works  and  Days.  Considering  also  the  strong 
teiuh'iicy  to  moralize  manifested  in  the  latter,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
c(‘ive  the  same  author  so  rigidly  restraining  it  in  the  former. 

f  ■ »  ^  ^ 

The  marked  difference  of  the  religion  taught  in  the  Theogony 
from  that  of  Homer,  is,  that  it  aims  at  a  philosophical  founda¬ 
tion  :  a  great  stej)  in  princijile ;  yet  the  immediate  result  is  only 
to  make  the  fables  more  tedious  and  stupid,  sometimes  more 
disgusting,  the  allegory  being  the  excuse  for  it.  ‘  Endless 
‘  genealogies,  is  indeed  a  true  description  of  these  strange  spe¬ 
culations  :  but  the  following  remarks  of  Professor  M Idler  on  the 
subject  w  ill  be  read  w  ith  interest. 


/\c.c  to  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  deity  who 

governs  the  world  with  omnipotence,  and  guides  the  destinies  of  man 
w'ith  mnniscience,  is  yet  without  one  attribute  W'hich  is  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  t(»  our  idea  of  godhead — eternity.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks  w'ere 
t<M>  nearly  l)ound  up  with  the  existence  of  the  world  to  be  exempt 
from  the  law  by  which  large  shapeless  masses  are  developed  into  more 
and  more  ]>erfect  forms.  To  the  Greeks  the  gods  of  Olympus  w'ere 
rather  the  summit  and  crowning  point  of  organized  and  animate  life, 
than  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Thus  j^euSf  who  must  be  ctuisidcrcd 
as  the  peculiar  deity  of  the  Greeks,  w’as,  doubtless  long  before  the 
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lime  of  Homer  or  llesiml,  ealleil  Cronion  or  Cronides,  which  according 
to  the  most  ])rohable  interpretation  means.  Son  of  the  Ancient  of 
Days.  .  .  .  'rhe  idea  of  creation,  of  so  high  antiquity  in  the  east, 
ami  so  early  known  to  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Hebrews,  which 
su])])oses  the  deity  to  have  formed  the  world  with  design,  as  an  earthly 
artificer  executes  his  work,  was  foreign  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
could  only  arise  in  religions  which  ascribed  a  personal  existence  and  an 
eternal  duration  to  the  godhead.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  theogonies,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word, — that  is,  accounts  of  the  descent  of  the 
gods, — are  as  old  as  the  Greek  religion  itself.* — p.  87. 

The  learned  professor  is  of  opinion  that  Hesiod  did  not  abso¬ 
lutely  invent  his  Theogony  upon  his  own  abstract  physiological 
s|)eculations ;  otherwise  it  could  not  have  met  with  so  ready 
accejitance.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  (he  argues),  that  he 
used  skilful  selection  and  arrangement,  which  indicate  that  he 
was  guided  by  certain  fundamental  ideas,  and  aimed  at  a  con¬ 
nected  system.  His  most  remarkable  addition  to  the  Homeric 
scheme  is  in  the  primeval  deity  Eros  (love)  ])roceeding  out  of 
(^haos.  Harmony  rising  out  of  confusion,  is  signitied ;  but  it 
yields  him  a  machinery  for  the  marriages  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
and  puts  him  into  closer  connection  with  the  l^gyptian  cos¬ 
mogony. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  our  author  into  the  numerous 
inquiries  concerning  compositions  not  extant;  for  although 
some  of  these  were  very  influential  in  Greek  civilization  (espe¬ 
cially  the  })oems  of  Simonides),  yet  in  most  cases  when  writers 
were  really  much  read  by  the  ancients,  some  at  least  of  their 
works  have  reached  us :  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  survive  in 
half  a  dozen  disconnected  verses,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do 
l)ut  copy  out  our  author’s  remarks  or  conjectures.  For  this 
reason  we  jiassed  over  the  Ante- Homeric  poetry.  The  Homerida*, 
or  poets  of  that  same  school,  are  not  wholly  lost,  for  what  are 
named  ‘  the  Hymns  of  Homer  ’  are  to  be  referred  to  them :  they 
do  but  imitate  their  master,  of  course  without  equalling  him,  and 
they  need  no  further  remark  here. 

The  next  original  genius  which  Greece  saw,  is  the  lost  poet 
Archilochus;  whom  we  here  mention  because  Professor  Miiller 
lias  vindicated  for  his  name  an  eminence  which  the  moderns 
Iiave  seldom  given  to  it.  The  ancients  regarded  Archilochus  as 
second  only  to  Homer.  He  is  not  merelv  the  inventor  of  the 
lambic  measure  (a  slight  thing  if  it  stood  alone),  but  author  of 
a  vast  change  in  the  whole  spirit  of  poetry,  by  w  hich  it  assumed 
as  it  were  the  manly  gown.  Before  his  time  the  system  of  idle 
ejiithets  and  fixedly  recurring  clauses,  and  all  the  commonplaces 
of  the  im])rovisatore  poet,  held  their  places,  as  was  natural  or 
necessary  before  writing  was  general.  Archilochus  first  left  oil 
to  imitate  the  epic  stvle  now  obsolete;  and  set  the  example  of 
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writing  tersely,  simply,  w’ith  diction  not  prosaic  yet  idiomatic; 
the  power  of  doing  which  showed  not  only  a  supeiior  mind  in 
the  individual,  hut  that  the  time  was  arrived  for  a  separation  ol 
poetry  and  prose.  As  his  works  hav’e  perished,  except  a  fe^ 
fragments,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  think  of  him  more  as  the 
author  of  s|)iteful  lampoons  than  as  the  originator  of  aterseanc 
pure  style.  The  date  of  his  writing  is  assigned  by  the  jirofessor 
as  nearly  ()HH  n.c.  His  birthplace  is  said  to  have  betm  the 
island  of  Paros,  and  his  life  was  jiassed  chieHy  at  lhasos, 


another  island  of  the  Archipelago. 

About  twenty  years  later  is  the  era  preferred  for  the  poems  of 
Tyrtirus,  who  sang  in  Laconia  and  jVlessenia.  Continentai 
(ireece  was  behind  the  islands  and  Asiatic  (ireece  in  cultiva* 


tion,  and  nearly  a  century  passed  after  Archilochus,  before  the 
lambic  was  introduced  at  Athens.  TyrUeus  was  probably  un- 
acipiainted  with  Archilochus,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his 
poetry  shows  no  trace  of  the  latter.  Yet  a  new  spirit  other  than 
that  of  Homer  animated  him,  which  would  ill  express  itself  in 
the  Homeric  metre.  English  readers  will  perhaps  inadequatelv 
a|)|)reeiate  the  connexion  of  so  accidental  a  thing  as  metre,  will 
the  substantial  (pialities  of  poetry.  Yet  it  is  observed,  that 
modern  j>oets  who  adopt  Walter  Scott’s  four  foot  metre,  become 
involuntarily  his  imitators;  those  who  write  in  the  herok 
couplet,  find  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  Pope’s  cadences,  and  fall  into 
his  style  :  one  w  ho  adopts  the  Spenserian  stanza,  readily  adiiiiu 
the  antiipiated  diction  natural  to  its  stifb  and  pompous  dignitv. 
Like  causes  were  more  powerful  among  a  people  with  whom 
music  and  emotion,  acting  strongly  by  association,  chiefly  in- 
spirt'd  poetry.  It  w  as  then  a  significant  fact,  when  the  liXajcm 
mt'asure  (known  to  schoolboys  as  Hexameter  and  Pentameter) 
was  introduced.  In  our  author’s  opinion,  the  epic  stood  its 
ground  as  long  as  the  old  royal  families  were  grand  enough  to 
deserve  and  to  repay  the  attentions  of  bards ;  but  w  ith  the 
republican  movements  another  sort  of  verse  arose,  of  which  the 
oarli(*st  specimen  extant  is  given  by  TvrtaRus.  An  ambitious 
republic  and  a  despotic  monarchy,  may  be  to  their  neighbors 
equal  curses  ;  if  indeed  the  former  be  not  w'orse.  But  in  their 
effects  on  the  citizens  themselves,  and  on  the  progress  of  truth, 
the  diti'erence  is  vast.  In  Homer’s  day,  as  now,  nothing  was 
expected  from  the  arbitrary  chief  but  selfish  violence  :  it  was  not 
criticized,  any  more  than  fierceness  in  a  wild  beast.  The  vin¬ 
dictive  conduct  of  Achilles  is  avowedly  from  mere  personal 
pique ;  his  ungovernable  sallies  of  fury  have  no  pretence  of 
patriotisin  to  screen  them.  Tyrtieus  may  indeed  have  thought 
with  Pericles,  that  bravery  in  behalf  of  one’s  country  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  but  the  only  bravery  which  he  extols  is  that 
which  is  consecrated  by  the  jmblic  cause.  The  Dorian  freemau 
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was  haughty  and  injurious  to  the  poor  Helot,  but  compared 
with  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  he  could  lay  claim  to  intelligible 
virtue.  While  the  songs  of  Tyrtmus  retain  the  Homeric  cadences, 
and  many  well  known  junctions  of*  words,  they  have  lost  the 
pomj),  the  ornament,  and  the  stutling  (so  to  say)  of  the  mo¬ 
narchal  hard.  The  writer  is  too  much  in  earnest  to  seek  for 
ornament ;  his  soul  breathes  forth  in  military  ardor,  and  of 
necessity  assumes  a  severity  of  style,  from  whicli  the  most  chas¬ 
tised  Attic  taste  in  later  years  would  find  nothing  to  prune 
down. 

As  writing  must  assuredly  have  been  usc'd  in  the  age  of  Tyr- 
tuMis,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  excrescences  of  the  epic  style 
were  no  longer  tolerated,  and  that  elegeiac  verst*  is  destitute  of 
commonplace.  The  poems  of  this  sort  extant  which  next  draw 
our  attention,  are  those  of  Solon  and  Theognis.  It  is  generally 
l)eliev(*d,  that  verses  of  the  former  have  been  mingled  and  con¬ 
fused  in  a  long  series  called  by  the  name  of  the  latter.  In  a 
large  jrart  of  them,  the  writer  is  an  exile,  driven  from  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  bitterly  feeling  the  misery  of  jioverty  in  a  foreign 
land ;  disappoint(‘d  in  expectations  from  his  friends,  and  from 
time  to  time  not  slow  to  heaj)  invective  or  even  curses  on  his 
enemies.  Such  are  the  undoubted  productions  of  Theognis  the 
Megarian.  Chiefly  because  the  ancients  esteeimd  his  proverbial 
sayings  as  a  treasure  of  instruction,  we  select  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  passages  for  our  readers  : — 

‘  1.  Never  reproach  a  man,  ()  Cvriius,  in  thy  anger 
Witli  heart-corroding  poverty  and  evil  indigence  ; 

For  Jupiter  inclines  his  scales,  now  this  way,  now’  that  ; 

One  w'hile  he  gives  riches,  another  while  ein]>tiness. 

Speak  not,  O  Cyrnus,  a  haughty  word  ;  for  no  man  knoweth 
What  a  night  and  day  shall  bring  forth  to  men. 

Many  have  dastard  minds,  hnt  a  good  (ienins. 

And  what  seemeth  to  he  evil,  tnrneth  for  their  gfMul : 
lint  some  w  ith  good  counsel  and  an  evil  Oenins 
Toil ;  and  no  result  follows  their  deeds. 

None  of  mankind  is  prosperous  or  destitute, 

Or  bad  or  good,  save  hy  a  higher  pow'er. 


2.  Loved  Jupiter,  I  adore  thee  ;  for  thou  rnlest  over  all. 
Having  honor  thyself  and  mighty  power. 

Well  knowest  thou  the  mind  and  soul  of  each  man, 

And  thy  strength  is  supreme  over  all,  O  King. 

Yet  how’  doth  thy  soul  endure,  O  Saturnian  pow’er. 

To  hold  in  like  dignity  the  wicked  and  the  just ; 
Whether  a  man's  heart  turn  to  virtue,  or  to  the  violence 
Of  men  who  comply  witli  unrighteous  deeds  } 
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W  liy  is  no  judgment  set  forth  on  the  part  of  tho  divinity  to 
mortals, 

Nor  the  road,  by  following  which,  one  may  please  the  gods  ? 

‘  3.  Once  upon  a  time  I  took  my  course  to  Sicily, 

I  t(M)k  my  course  to  the  vineclad  plain  of  Euboea, 

And  to  Sparta,  bright  city  of  reedy  Eurotas; 

On  my  arrival,  all  kindly  welcomed  me, 

Yet  n(»  delight  from  them  entered  my  bosom  ; 

For  nothing  else  could  be  dear,  but  my  own  country. 

‘  4.  Never  may  aught  else  hereafter  engage  my  heart. 

Than  the  pursuit  of  lovely  w'isdom  ;  ever  holding  this, 

TiOt  me  delight  myself  wdth  the  lyre,  the  dance,  and  the  song, 

And  with  the  virtuous  let  me  keep  a  virtuous  mind. 

Injure  thou  no  stranger  by  cruel  deeds. 

Nor  any  native  ;  but  be  thou  just, 

And  so,  follow  thine  own  pleasure:  then  of  ill-natured  citizens 
Some  will  speak  ill  of  thee,  but  others  w  ill  praise.' 

The  last  passage  does  not  appear  to  us  to  he  from  Theognis. 

'fhe  writer  is  no  exile,  but  a  student  of  wisdom,  living  among 
bis  own  citizens.  The  sentiments  are  eminently  Athenian,  and 
may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver, 
(iuite  ditierent  in  kind  were  the  institutions  and  influence  of 
Pythagoras;  an  extraordinary  man,  of  whom  it  would  seem  | 
that  we  ought  to  know'  more.  Mis  moral  precepts,  his  ceremo-  | 
nial  enactments,  his  political  position  in  Italy,  the  connexion  of 
his  followers  with  the  Orphic  priests,  so  called,  combine  to 
make  him  remarkable.  We  can  here  only  notice  the  morality  j 
and  the  mythology  taught  in  tlie  Pythagorean  schools.  The  most  | 
beaut  itid  specimen  extant  of  the  former  is  the  piece  entitled  | 
The  (lolden  Verses:  which  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves;  i| 
for  schoolboys  read  it  w  ithout  intelligence,  and  afterwards  it  is 
cast  aside.  \V  e  cannot  afford  space  to  translate  so  long  a  piece, 
and  we  shoidd  do  it  injustice  by  curtailing  it.  Its  authorship  is  | 
unimportant,  it  it  be  admitted  to  be  an  early  production  used  ^ 
among  the  Pythagoreans;  and  should  the  elevated  tone  of  some  ^ 
parts  suggest  the  thought  that  it  is  the  late  production  of  a  Chris-  i 
tian,  this  is  checked  by  the  strongly  marked  Pythagoreanisni  of  - 
others.  AVe  do  not  know  whether  Professor  Miiller  has  doubts  % 
of  its  antiquity,  when  we  find  that  he  does  not  particularly 
notice  it.^  Ihe  learned  babricius  considers  its  claims  to  be 
bevond  dis|)ute,  and  is  ready  to  believe  Empedocles  the  author. 

I  he  connexion  of  this  school  with  the  Orphic  ])riests  and 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  nature  of  the  mythology  taught, 
are  explained  at  full  by  our  professor.  After  an  eloquent  and 
interesting  description  of  the  moral  improvement  in  Greek 
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poetry  between  the  neriods  of  Homer  iind  l^iiular,  he  proceeds 
to  connect  it  with  whiit  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  cause, — the 
worship  of  the  infernal  gods.  It  would  appear  that  the  too 
great  levity  and  sportiveness  of  (ireek  religion,  which  indidged 
itself  in  ascribing  every  human  frailty  to  the  deities  of  Olympus 
and  of  the  u|)per  air,  was  usefully  tempered  by  the  more  sombre 
colors  in  which  they  invested  the  invisible  king  of  the  shades. 
In  that  lower  region  resided  the  stern  judges  who  calliKl 
mortal  actions  to  account,  and  punished  the  wicked  in  eternal 
night,  but  sent  the  good  (as  Pindar  tells)  to  inhabit  the  islands 
of  the  blessed.  These  infernal  gods  alone  were  worshipped  in 
the  secret  systems  called  mysteries  by  the  (rreeks ;  and  the 
|)hysiological  speculation  concerning  the  yearly  renewal  of  vege¬ 
tation  by  the  goddess  Ceres,  was  turned  to  yield  sup|)ort 
(according  to  our  author)  to  a  belief  in  the  successive  and  per¬ 
petual  renewal  of  each  man’s  life.  The  (ireeks  generally  app(‘ar 
not  to  have  conceived  of  our  future  immortality  as  an  unbroken 
eternal  period, — a  single  life  to  be  lived  by  eacli  individual;  but 
rather  as  an  eternal  succession  of  lives;  whether  by  a  trans¬ 
migration  into  fresh  bodies  of  men  and  brutes,  or  in  a  divine, 
that  is,  a  superhuman  state.  Of  the  songs  of  Pindar  for  the 
dead,  only  a  few  short  fragments  exist :  but  the  professor 
I  regards  tliem  as  proving  indisputablv  that  the  doctrine  of  im- 
I  mortality  was  so  inculcated  in  the  Mysteries,  as  to  ‘  inspire  the 
I  ‘  most  elevating  and  animating  hopes  with  regard  to  the  con- 
1  ‘  dition  of  the  soul  after  death.’ 

I  But  all  the  Mysteries  of  Orecce  were  too  secret  and  awful  to 
I  influence  literature  generally  :  a  poet  might  fear  to  be  accused 
I  of  publishing  them,  which  happened  to  il^schylus.  ‘  On  the 
‘  other  hand,  there  was  a  society  of  persons  who  perfornu‘d  the 
I  ‘  rites  of  a  mystical  worship,  who  were  not  exclusively  attached 
I  ‘  to  a  particular  temple  and  festival,  and  who  did  not  confine 
:  ‘  their  notions  to  the  initiated,  but  published  them  to  others, 
i  ^  and  committed  them  to  literary  works.’  These  were  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  ancient  mytliical  poet  Orpheus.  Most  of  their 
legends  referred  to  the  god  Bacchus,  who  had  scarcely  any 
point  of  character  attributed  to  him  in  common  with  the  vulgar 
i  story  of  the  same  god.  Theirs  was  an  infernal  deity,  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  rapturous  pleasure  and  deep  mourning.  1 1  is  worship- 
pers  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  manners.  After  once 
tasting  the  raw  flesh  from  the  ox  consecrated  to  him,  they  ate 
no  more  animal  food ;  and,  like  oriental  and  Egyptian  priests, 
wore  white  linen  garments.  They  taught  that  through  Bacchus, 
!  the  son  of  Zeus,  who  had  endured  shocking  atrocities  from  the 
1  itans,  but  was  destined  by  Zeus  for  the  throne  of  heaven,  they 
were  to  obtain  at  last  an  end  of  strife,  a  holy  peace,  when  the 
soul  was  liberated  from  its  imprisonment  in  tne  body. 
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Orphic  opinions  are  traced  by  onr  author  even  in  tlie  poetn 
of  Hesiod,  'fhey  were  accompanied  with  an  improvement  like¬ 
wise  in  the  notions  concerning  the  Olympian  gods.  Men  were 
shocked  to  think  of  Jupiter,  as  at  enmitv  with  his  father  Saturn 
and  the  elder  gods  called  Titans ;  and  tlie  opinion  won  its  way 
not  only  that  all  these  were  released  from  the  lower  dungeons 
of  Tartarus,  but  that  Saturn,  the  god  of  the  golden  age,  reigns 
in  the  secret  islands  over  the  souls  of  the  blessed.  Such  is  the 
state  in  which  the  doctrine  appears  in  Pindar,  but  it  is  probably 
much  older. 

About  the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Pythagorean  order 
in  Italv  had  been  ]>ersecuted  and  scattered  in  a  political  contest 
upon  the  triumpli  of  democracy  in  their  cities.  The  remnant  of 
them  united  themselves  to  the  Orphic  associations,  not,  as  would 
seem,  through  any  close  agre^ement  of  doctrine,  but  from  love  of 
(what  we  might  call)  a  conventual  life,  and  j)erhaps  from  sym¬ 
pathy  in  that  which  had  a  religious  and  unearthly  spirit.  The 
genuine  extant  legends  of  the  Orphic  school  given  by  Professor 
Miiller  are  too  long  to  extract  here;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
translating  the  Orphic  verses  (pioted  in  the  treatise  on  the 
World  erroneously  attributed  to  Aristotle : 

*  Zeus,  god  of  the  swift  thunderbolt,  was  first,  and  Zeus  was  last ; 

Zeus  the  head,  Zeus  the  middle :  out  of  Zeus  all  things  have  been 
made. 

•  Zeus  is  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  of  the  starry  heaven  : 

Zeus  became  a  male,  Zeus  too  was  an  immortal  nymph. 

Zeus  is  the  breath  of  all  things,  Zeus  is  the  rush  of  unwearied  fire: 

Zeus  is  the  root  of  the  ocean,  Zeus  is  the  sun  and  moon. 

Zeus  is  king,  Zeus  is  governor  of  all,  by  his  swift  thunderbolt. 

For  after  hiding  all  things,  again  to  the  gladdening  light 

He  restored  them  from  his  sacred  heart,  achieving  wonderful  deeds/ 

This  sounds  like  an  elevated  Pantheism ;  and  the  two  last 
lines  appear  to  teach  the  destruction  and  renewal  of  life,  in  a 
perpetual  series ;  for  the  words  may  be  understood,  conformably 
to  (ireek  usage,  ‘  he  is  accustomed  to  restore  them.’  In  the 
Orphic  noets,  says  Professor  Miiller,  ‘we  first  meet  with  the 
‘  idea  of  a  creation.’  While  the  earlier  Greeks  considered  the 
world  as  an  organic  being,  ever  growing  towards  greater  per¬ 
fection,  these  conceived  it  as  ‘formed  by  the  Deity  out  of  pre- 
‘  existing  matter,  and  upon  a  predetermined  plan.’  Hence  the 
nniverse  was  called  by  them  metaphorically,  a  bowl,  and  a 
gown  {crater  and  peplos) ;  as  mixed  of  various  ingredients,  and 
wo>en  of  different  colored  threads.  T.hus,  as  our  author  re¬ 
marks,  juster  views  ‘were  with  difficulty  evolved  from  the 

notions  of  a  sacerdotal  fanaticism;’  and  they  confined  them¬ 
selves  ‘to  refine  and  rationalize  the  traditional' mythology,  long 
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‘  lx*foro  they  ventured  to  explore  the  paths  ot*  independent  in- 
‘  (piii*)  / 

Diirinc^  the  same  centuries,  a  literature  of  opposite  nature 
was  ^rowin^  up  in  the  islands  of  Greece.  The  celebrated  Les¬ 
bian  poet  Alcams,  and  his  not  less  famous  countrywoman  Sap¬ 
pho,  tirst  exhibited  the  power  and  variety  of  the  lyrical  ode  : 
but  their  remains  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent  judgment  of  their  merit.  The  very  strange  controver¬ 
sies  which  later  times  agitated  concerning  Lesbian  purity,  a})pear 
to  transport  us  into  the  sphere  of  a  different  human  nature. 
Our  Professor  sedately  defends  the  character  of  Sappho,  and  it 
is  indeed  pleasing  to  think  that  so  much  can  be  said  in  her 
favor.  ^V  e  pass  to  Anacreon,  the  elleminate  poet  of  a  tyrant's 
court;  whose  elegance  and  perfection  of  style  ensured  him 
universal  admiration  among  the  luxurious  lonians.  \"erv  inferior 
indeed  in  power  is  he  to  the  iEolian  lyric  poets,  who  excelled  in 
the  description  of  vehement  passions  :  but  his  beauties  can  l)e 
judged  of  by  all;  theirs  must  ap))ear  extravagantly  overcharged 
to  all  but  their  countrymen  and  contemj)oraries.  Ibycus,  Stesi- 
chorus,  and  other  poets  of  this  age,  are  passed  in  review  by  our 
author.  But  whatever  literary  judgment  be  formed  on  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  ^Eolian  and  Ionian  lyre,  our  own  belief  is,  that 
they  were  a  vehicle  of  corruption  to  the  Greeks,  the  more  subtle 
for  their  great  beauty.  Not  such,  however,  was  Simonides,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  style  of  encomium  passed  on  him  by  Plato, 
as  w  ell  as  by  the  fragments  w  Inch  we  have  :  again,  not  such 
was  l^indar.  In  the  latter  we  see  the  haughty  and  gorgeous 
poet  of  aristocratic  and  monarchal  princij>le ;  in  the  former, 
the  trancpiil,  unostentatious,  graceful,  and  often  tender  depicter 
of  human  feeling  in  every  rank  :  yet  both  of  them  appear  to 
have  labored  zealously  towards  a  good  end, — the  elevation  of 
moral  sentiment.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  name  of 
Simonides  was  proverbial  among  the  ancients  for  the  vice  of 
avarice  ;  an  imputation  incurred  by  his  being  the  first  who 
claimed  definite  prices  for  his  compositions.  This  agrees  with 
the  other  evidence,  that  he  was  cpiite  n  professional  man,  a  per¬ 
fect  master  of  his  art,  in  which  he  disjilayed  wonderful  versa¬ 
tility,  but  not  aft’ecting  to  write  by  imjiulse  as  an  inspired  bard. 

f)ur  summary  has  reached  the  era  when  iEschylus  began  to 
exhibit  his  sublime  tragedies ;  but  we  have  too  lately  enlarged 
on  his  peculiar  merits,  to  make  it  desirable  that  we  should  take 
up  this  subject  anew.  Only  let  it  be  steadily  remembered,  that 
the  Athenian  drama  was  a  religious  festival,  recurring  at  distant 
intervals,  and  attended  by  the  entire  city  without  paying  for 
admittance; — in  short,  that  it  was  to  them,  what  the  Easter 
mass  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  Home  may  be  to  the 
population  of  that  city: — and  then  we  may  guess  at  the  quality 
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and  (*x1.ont  o!  its  influence*.  It  appears  to  be  ^eiicrallv  agreed 
among  the  learned,  that  Sophocles  chastised  the  crudeness  of 
iEschvhis’s  taste,  without  destroying  his  moral  features:  and 
ev’en  If’  personally  we  desired  to  c[ualify  this  opinion,  we  must 
bow  to  the  prevailing  judgment.  It  is  also  proved  beyond  cpies- 
tion,  that  Kuripides  did  in  many  points  vulgarize  his  art  (of 
which  Professor  Miiller  brings  an  accumulation  of  illustration); 
and  that  as  a  poet,  the  third  great  tragedian  does  not  stand  so 
high  as  his  predecessors.  But  we  think  that  the  admirers  of 
Plato  deal  rather  hard  measure  to  Euripides,  in  their  criticisms 
on  his  moralizing  speeches.  He  often  ascribes  to  his  characters 
sophistical  reasonings,  it  is  certain;  and  so  too  does  Plato: 
perhaps  both  liked  to  display  their  skill  on  each  side  of  an 
argument.  But  when  he  speaks  as  if  from  his  own  heart,  he 
displays,  as  we  think,  much  truth  and  tenderness,  fhe  j>re- 
vailing  style  of  criticism  is  the  stranger,  because  it  is  certain 
that  the  ancients  conceivc'd  the  closest  alliance  to  subsist  be¬ 


tween  the  tragedies  of  Eurij)ides  and  the  discourses  of  Socrates. 
It  was  pr(*tcnded  by  some,  that  Socrates  had  himself  composed 
many  remarkable  passages  ;  and  the  yirulent  Aristoj)hanes 
uniformly  attacks  the  two  characters  as  identical,  ^et  the 
modern  idolaters  of  Plato  assail  Euripides  with  something  like 
contem|)t.  The  tragedian  altered  the  legends  as  he  ])leased! 
no  great  sin  in  a  man  who  was  enlightened  enough  to  disbelieve 
them,  and  with  whom  they  were  only  a  vehicle  of  poetry,  not  a 
form  of  religion.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that,  like  Socrates,  he 
desir(*d  to  unteach  his  people  a  very  large  part  of  these  fables. 
We  should  like  to  illustrate  our  remark  at  large ;  but  we  ven¬ 
ture  only  upon  two  quotations. 


J.  Iphig.  in  'rauris,  v.  3fl0 — 

‘  I  blame  these  fanciful  refinements  of  the  goddess ; 

For  if  a  mortal  touch  human  blood  with  his  hands, 

Hr  any  impurity,  or  a  dead  body  ; 

She  drives  him  from  her  altars,  counting  him  polluted  ; 

Yet  she  herself  is  pleased  with  human  sacrifices  ! 

It  cannot  be  that  ever  the  wife  of  Jove, 

batona,  Iwre  so  silly  a  daughter.  To  me,  however. 

The  feast  made  for  the  gods  by  Tantalus 

Seems  to  he  incredible,— that  they  were  delighted  with  a  child's 
flesh ; 

So  also  1  believe,  that  the  men  of  this  place,  themselves  being 
murderers, 

Have  ascribed  tt>  the  deity  their  own  wickedness. 

For  none  of  the  ginls  do  I  think  to  be  evil. 
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1?.  Ilippol.  llH) — 

‘  All  life  of  man  is  paiiiful» 

Nor  is  there  any  res])ite  fnnn  toil  : 

Hut  what  else  there  is,  clearer  than  this  life, 
Darkness,  involving;,  veils  in  clouds. 

Therefore  we  are  found  to  be  fondly  wedded 
To  this,  whatever  it  is  that  glitters  on  earth, 

From  uuacquaiutance  with  another  life. 

And  from  the  non-revealing  of  the  regicms  below  : 
While  bv  fabulous  tales  we  are  borne  awav  in  vain,* 


Hut  why  (lid  corruption  so  fearful  ovcrsj^read  Greece,  when 
she  bad  evidently  displayed  a  living  principle  growing  up  ?  An 
essay  might  hardly  sutliee  to  exhaust  that  suhjc'ct :  briefly  we 
will  say,  we  believe  the  cause's  were  |)olitical,  and  had  their  root 
in  the  system  which  dej)ressed  the  coniitry  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  towns.  This  system  was  at  its  h(*ight,  when'  the 
country  was  entirely  cultivat(‘d  by  slaves ;  but  generally,  in 
(ireece  as  in  more  modern  Italy,  the  towns  were  supreme,  and  the 
country  people  were,  politically,  as  nothing.  Now  the  latter  are 
the  ballast  of  the  ship  of  state:  the  Greek  vessels  carried  too  much 
sail,  and  were  generally  capsized. — ^The  wise  Solon  forbade  his 
subjects  to  remain  neutral  in  a  sedition.  Alas,  the  great  thing 
needed  in  Greek  party-feuds,  was  the  interference,  at  the  crisis 
of  victory,  of  a  neutral  body,  which  should  enforce  moderation 
on  the  victors.  The  merciless  violence  of  these  contests,  in 
which  the  j)ettiness  of  local  strife  was  arnu'd  with  the  sovereign 
power,  ])rov('d  a  source  of  demoralization  too  deadly  to  resist. 
Neither  the  best  literature,  nor  even  a  divine  religion,  can  repair 
the  loss  of  the  love  of  country  in  entire  communities.  After 
this,  individuals  may  be  enlightened  and  excellent,  but  the  mass 
becomes  incurably  bad. 

Hut  we  have  been  long.  This  work  of  l^rofessor  Miiller’s 
cannot  be  judged  of  by  detached  quotations.  It  is  like  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  (ireek  art,  a  symmetrical  whole,  where  profound 
learning,  refined  and  experienced  taste,  elegant  composition, 
have  cond)ined  with  that  sober  judgment,  which  is  attained 
only  by  long  acquaintance  w  ith  the  toi)ic  treated,  and  a  leisurely 
digestion  of  his  own  reflections.  Such  a  book  is  a  phenomenon 
in  England,  and  the  more  remarkable  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  published.  Its  circulation  needs  not  to  be 
confined  to  classical  scholars ;  for  if  the  unlearned  will  omit 
whatever  they  find  to  be  too  technical,  the  remainder  will  w’ell 
repay  their  study. 


Alt.  V.  The  C'itt/  of  the  or  litttofort/  and  her  Institutions  in 

Hv  Miss  Pardok,  autlior  of  "The  City  ot  the  Sultan,'  &c. 

In  vols.  I.oiulon  :  Virtue.  1840. 

MISS  Partioe's  former  works  have  rendered  her  name  familiar 
to  the  reading  public.  Though  disfigured  by  some  ex- 
cesses  of  style  and  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  they  have  pos¬ 
sessed  sufficient  inherent  vitality  to  rise  above  the  mass  of 
ephemeral  publications,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  a  respect¬ 
able  measure  of  public  favor.  The  volumes  now  before  us  will 
not  diminish  her  reputation,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  j)ass  beyond  the  first  volume.  The  predominance  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  work  of  florid  descriptions  of  natural  sceneiy 
and  feudal  ruins,  led  as  to  apprehend  that  we  liad  to  wade 
through  three  volumes  of  light  and  profitless  reading;  but  we 
wer.  glad  to  find,  as  we  proceeded,  that  a  far  more  pleasant 
and  productive  lalDor  awaited  us.  The  work  is  in  fact  of  per¬ 
manent  and  sterling  value,  and  may  be  advantageously  con¬ 
sulted  by  all  who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of 
the  Hungarian  people.  Unlike  the  great  mass  of  summer 
tourists.  Miss  Pardoe  has  not  been  contented  with  looking 
merely  on  the  surface  of  the  society  which  she  undertakes  to 
tlescribe.  She  has  endeavored  to  trace  back  the  stream  to  its 
source,  to  refer  existing  institutions  and  habits  to  the  causes 
whence  they  originated,  to  combine  or  to  analyze,  as  the  case 
might  be,  the  facts  which  she  has  witnessed  so  as  to  extract 
the  useful  lesson  which  a  sound  philosophy  teaches.  Various 
opinions  will  of  course  be  held  on  some  j)oints  of  the  case  she 
has  exhibited ;  but  every  candid  mind  will  thank  her  for  the 
information  communicated,  and  readily  acknowledge  the  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  which  prevail  through  the  greater  part 
of  her  discussions. 

Hungary  possesses  great  historical  interest,  and  the  diversi¬ 
fied  races  ot  which  its  population  is  composed,  present  some 
unsolved  pr<d)lems  to  the  political  philosopher.  Lying  on  the 
confines  of  European  Christendom,  it  was  the  battle  ground  on 
which  the  opposing  forces  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  con¬ 
tended  for  supremacy'.  P-^xposed  to  the  frecpient  incursions  of 
the  Turks,  it  threatened  to  become  an  advanced  post  whence 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  might  at  his  pleasure  annoy  and  over¬ 
whelm  the  other  iMiropean  states.  Hap])ily,  however,  this  evil 
was  averted  by  the  course  of  political  events,  and  the  crown 
idtimately  settled,  in  1547,  in  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
hereditary  right  to  it  was  solemnly  established  bv  an  assembly 

duriiij^  that  year.  The  government  of  Hun- 
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^arv  is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Haps- 
burif ;  hnt  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  several  branches  of  that 
family,  the  crown  becomes  elective  by  the  diet.  On  the  state 
of  the  people  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  in  connexion 
with  the  extracts  we  propose  makinjjj  from  Miss  Pardoe’s 
volumes,  to  which  therefore  we  at  once  proceed  without  further 
preface.  Miss  Pardoe  arrived  at  Presbur<^  in  the  autumn  of 
1839,  and  was  readily  admitt(*d  to  the  best  society  which  that 
city  furnishes.  The  social  habits  of  the  Hungarian  nobility  are 
greatly  preferable  in  some  respects  to  our  own.  Our  author 
pronounces  them  to  be  the  most  rational  in  the  world. 

*  Ne  nioniiiig  visits/  she  says,  ‘  hy  which  the  idle  and  the  desceuvrt 
contrive  with  us  to  fritter  away  the  time  of  their  more  busy  friends, 
are  countenanced  among  them.  Xo  lady  receives  company  before  the 
dinner-hour,  which  is  usually  two,  or  at  the  latest,  three  o'clock  ;  and 
better  still,  the  hostess  is  punctual,  tlie  repast  is  served  at  the  given 
moment,  and  at  live  the  guests  are  at  liberty  to  take  their  departure 
in  order  to  fulfil  their  evening  engagements,  leaving  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  Then  commences  the  gaiety  of  an 
Hungarian  day  ;  visits  are  paid,  new  engagements  are  entered  into, 
the  promenades  are  crowded,  and  the  streets  are  alive  with  etpiipages 
hastening  to  the  ])ublic  gardens,  the  theatres,  or  the  salons  dc  recep¬ 
tion* — \'ol.  i.  pp.  (),  7* 

Miss  Pardoe  did  not  long  remain  in  this  city,  but  hastened 
to  prosecute  her  journey  through  the  country,  along  roads 
which  were  scarcely  passable,  and  by  conveyances  which  must 
severely  have  taxed  both  her  nerves  and  patience.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  nobility,  like  every  other  privileged  class,  has  contrived 
to  relieve  itself  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  from  the  public 
burdens.  Their  policy,  however,  has  been  as  short-sighted  as 
it  is  selfish.  The  repair  of  the  roads  and  the  construction  of 
bridges  having  been  devolved  on  the  peasantry,  are  in  the  most 
wretched  state  cH)nceivnble.  The  country  is  thus  rendered  almost 
inaccessible  to  foreigners,  whilst  all  the  channels  of  a  profitable 
commerce  are  clogged  with  serious  and  unnecessary  obstacles. 
The  evils  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  are  just  beginning 
to  be  apprehended;  and  patriotic  men  arc  not  wanting  to  plead 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  charges  attendant  on 
such  public  works.  The  conveniences  of  English  travelling  are 
of  course  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  the  substitutes  jirovided 
are  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

‘  There  are  four  iHstiiict  methods  of  progress  through  the  country, 
but  even  here  the  traveller  is  not  free  to  make  his  own  selection,  and 
cannot  consequently  form  any  preliminary  arrangements  tending  to  dimi¬ 
nish  his  difficulties.  There  is  the  regular  government  (Austrian)  post, 
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to  Ih?  found  oiilv  i>ii  tho  direct  hi^li-rouds  j  the  liauern ^  or  podsiiiits  •  ^ 
jHist,  running  l»ot>vt*en  IVsth  and  V  ionna,  and  not  to  be  })rocnred  in  ^ 
any  other  part  of  Hiinj^ary  i  the  press-post,  or  \ orspantiy  which  com-  3 
pels  the  ])easant  to  furnish  horses  to  the  Hungarian  n(»bles,  and  by  J 
their  order  to  strangers  who  have  sutficient  interest  to  (»btain  the  9 
*  assignation,’  as  it  is  termed,  on  sight  of  w'hich  the  rivhtcr,  or  chief  % 
constable  of  each  village,  is  bound  to  forward  the  traveller  to  the  next  1 
station,  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  to  the  peasant  ;  and  the  light  I 
w’icker  w’aggon,  looking  like  a  huge  basket  mounted  on  w’heels,  in  | 
which  the  peasantry  themselves  travel,  built  up  with  hay,  and  totally 
w’ithout  protection  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  This  last  , 
is,  however,  as  w  ill  at  once  be  apparent,  the  dernier  resort  of  the  tourist,  :i 
who  can  be  compelled  to  it  only  by  utter  want  either  of  money,  or  ; 
other  means  of  transport.  I 

*  The  inconvenience  of  the  regular  post  consists  principally  in  its  v 
partial  action,  which,  t(»  render  it  available,  limits  the  w'anderings  of  i 
the  traveller  to  the  direct  roads  from  city  to  city  ;  for  the  fact  of  its  1 
frequently  requiring  the  delay  of  upwards  of  an  hour  merely  to  change 
horses,  is  such  a  comparatively  trifling  annoyance  that  it  is  scarce  w’or-  ? 
thy  of  mention.  The  Hauern;  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  save  on 
one  line  of  route  ;  and  with  the  Vorspann,  privilege  as  it  is,  bad  horses, 
filthy  drivers,  and  stoppages  beyond  all  possible  calculation  must  he 
submitted  to  with  philosophy,  for  there  is  no  remedy  ;  threats,  bribes, 
and  entreaties,  being  all  equally  unavailing.’ — Ib.  pp.  fiO — f)2. 

We  pass  over  ouf  authors  description  of  the  j)ictures(pie 
scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Waag,  and  of  the  castellated  mins 
which  ‘loom  out’  (to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  Miss  Par- 
doe)  from  prominent  points  of  the  mountainous  regions  ;  but 
must  detain  our  readers  a  moment  at  the  hamlet  of  Oszlan, 
w  here  our  author  w  itnessed  a  scene  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
social  habits  of  the  mountain  peasants- 

‘  From  the  faubourg  of  Previtz  we  commenced  ascending  the  moun¬ 
tain  side ;  the  road  was  rough  and  steej),  and  for  aw  hile  w'e  w  alked, 
thinking  that  every  mile  must  produce  a  change  for  the  better ;  but  at 
length  we  resigned  ourselves  to  our  fate,  and  were  jolted,  shaken,  and 
rattled  into  the  little  mountain-village  of  Oszlan,  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass. 

‘  Nothing  could  be  ])rettier  than  its  site;  wooded  heights,  stretching 
away  on  either  hand,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  the  background; 
the  valley  which  we  had  left  in  the  morning  lay  far  beneath  us  in 
front  ;  and  we  stood  u]>on  a  rude  wooden  bridge,"  under  wdiich  a  wild 
torrent,  the  original  engineer  of  the  road  we  were  to  travel,  tossed,  and 
tumbled,  as  it  plunged  headlong  down  into  the  low'er  lands,  all  foam 
and  fury, 

l»eside  us,  right  and  left  along  the  lip  of  the  precipice,  clustered 
the  huts  ot  the  peas;intry  ;  and  from  the  largest  of  these,  which  ])roved 
to  be  the  modest  hostelry  of  the  village,  came  the  sounds  c»f  mirth  and 
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music,  for  here  too  the  festival  was  kept.  I  will  not  mention  the  name 
of  tlie  saint,  hut  it  was  precisely  she  whose  skeleton  I  had  seen  in 
din)licate  ;  and  we  were  ohliired  to  her  for  crossing  our  path  so  op|)or. 
tiinelv,  as  the  jjood  mountaineers  told  us  frankly  on  our  first  apparition, 
that  tliere  was  not  a  liorse  in  the  village,  and  that  we  could  not  stir 
thence  under  a  couple  of  hours. 

‘  'I'he  carriage  was  duly  examined  by  a  committee  of  serfs,  and  we 
were  tlireatened  with  oxen  to  drag  ns  up  the  mountain ;  but  as  we 
satisfied  tliem  that  we  carried  no  luggage,  it  was  at  length  conceded 
that  we  might  venture  with  six  horses.  Unluckily  these  horses  would 
not  come  at  a  wish,  and  therefore  we  had  no  remedy  but  j)atience ; 
and  having  eaten  some  of  the  black  bread  encrusted  with  carraway- 
seeds,  and  goats’-milk  cheese,  and  drunk  a  few  drops  of  the  sour  wine 
of  the  hamlet,  with  as  few  grimaces  as  possible,  we  walked  towards 
the  little  gasthaus  to  ‘assist’  at  the  village  ball. 

*  It  was  a  curious  scene,  and  we  saw  it  distinctly  through  the  grated 
and  unglazed  window  which  opened  on  the  narrow  street.  A  large 
nMon,  reeking  with  the  smoke  of  many  ])ipes  mingled  with  a  strong 
savour  of  garlic,  was  tenanted  by  about  forty  neasants ;  the  women 
and  girls  were  seated  on  benches  along  one  side  of  the  apartment ; 
am»ther  was  occu])ied  by  four  musicians  who  were  mounted  upon  a 
table,  and  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  alive  with  the  dancers ;  the  men 
wearing  their  large  hats,  and  their  heavy  leather  boots  reaching  to  the 
knee;  and  the  women,  generally  speaking,  barefooted,  and  clad  in  their 
thin  linen  jackets,  and  petticoats  of  dark  chintz. 

‘  The  dance  was  intricate  enough.  It  w'as  a  species  of  waltz,  where 
the  man  suddenly  whirled  his  partner  round  and  round  with  a  velocity 
and  force  that  almost  took  away  the  breath,  and  then  as  suddenly 
loosed  her,  and  whirling  away  in  his  turn  left  her  to  overtake  him  in 
the  crowd.  When  they  met,  their  pace  became  almost  funereal,  and 
they  merely  set  to  each  other,  inclining  first  to  the  one  side,  and  then 
to  the  other,  until  the  fit  returned,  when  away  they  bounded  agtiin, 
forming  circles  which  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow.  Sometimes  the 
girl  wearied,  and  when  her  ])artner  flung  her  oft*,  seated  herself  on  the 
nearest  bench,  when  one  of  her  companions  instantly  stood  up,  and 
the  dance  went  on  as  before. 

‘  At  times  the  men  giive  out  a  shrill  cry  or  yell,  similar  to  that  of 
Highlanders  dancing  the  ‘  fling  ;*  and  at  others  they  sang,  merely 
balancing  their  partners  from  side  to  side  ;  reminding  me  of  the 
llayaderes,  or  the  dancing-boys  in  Turkey ;  in  short,  although  I  wished 
to  give  an  idea  of  this  mountain-ball,  1  find  it  utterly  imp(»ssible. 

‘  We  made  them  very  happy,  nevertheless,  by  paying  liberally  for 
our  initiation  into  its  mysteries ;  and  they  volunteered  to  vary  the  en¬ 
tertainment  by  singing  a  national  glee,  which  was  as  wild  as  their  own 
mountain-fastness.  Half  a  dozen  young  men  ranged  themselves  in 
front  of  the  musicians,  each  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  and  sang  alternate 
stanzas,  relieved  by  one  general  chorus,  of  which  the  effect  was  thrill¬ 
ing ;  and  then,  at  a  given  signal,  up  sprang  their  partners  again,  the 
music  burst  into  a  more  rapid  measure,  and  the  fl(K)r  was  once  more 
covered  with  dancers. 
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*  1  am  cumpelleil,  however,  in  some  degree  to  injure  the  etiect  of  my 
village  l>all,  by  confessing  that  among  the  whole  of  the  women  ther« 
was  not  even  one  who  was  tolerably  good-looking  j  but  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  remarked,  that  beauty  is  very  rare  in  mountainous  re  dons. 
The  men  are  tall,  robust,  handsome,  and  athletic;  but  the  womea  are 
universally  coarse,  heavily-lind)ed,  and  ungainly  ;  and  thus  it  was  at 
the  hamlet  of  Oszlan  ;  but  despite  this  drawback,  they  danced  away 
with  ligljt  hearts ;  lighter  j>erhaps  than  that  of  many  a  belle  whose 
attractions  have  been  the  boast  of  half  London  and  the  glory  of  Al. 
macks — for  a  night !’ — Ib.  j)p.  L18 — 142. 

Hungary  has  long  been  famed  for  its  mineral  productions. 
Several  extensive  mines  are  in  active  operation.  About  two- 
thirds  of  these  belong  to  the  government,  and  are  worked  on  an 
expensive  system  by  about  45,000  men.  Others  are  in  the 
hands  of  public  companies,  who  pay  a  duty  to  the  government 
on  all  the  metals  which  they  extract.  On  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury,  this  duty  amounts  to  one  tenth  part ;  and  on  copper 
and  antimony  one  seventeenth.  The  following  is  Miss  Pardee’s 
account  of  the  annual  production  of  these  mines  : 

‘The  average  production  of  the  Hungarian  mines  annually  is  2,2H0 
marks  of  gold — (KhtM).*!  marks  of  silver — 311,500  cwts.  of  copper — 
10,302  cwts.  silver  of  lead — 2,500  cwts.  saleable  lead — 0,021  cwts. 
oxide  of  lead — 205  cwts.  zinc — 4,071  cwts.  antimony — 4,000  cwts. 
kobald — 35  cwts.  anripigment —205,007  cwts.  crude  iron — 27,514 
cwts.  cast  iron — 1,300  cwts.  iron  vitriol — 12,000  cwts.  alumine — 0,453 
cwts.  sulphur — 302,012  cwts.  coal.  In  value  about  4,000,004  florins, 
at  2s.  the  florin.’ — lb.  p.  157. 

Miss  Pardoe  descended  into  one  of  these  mines,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  w  hich  slie  gives  of  her  subterranean  visit,  though  some¬ 
what  exceeding  our  limits,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  A 
less  adventurous  traveller  would  have  hesitated  to  encounter 
the  dangers  w  hich  she  braved,  but  the  enterprising  spirit  which 
had  animated  her  researches  at  Constantinople  did  not  fail  her 
amidst  the  mines  of  Hungary.  We  give  her  narrative  with 
slight  omissions. 

*  Our  first  ijbjcct  was,  of  course,  a  descent  into  the  subterranean 
wonders  of  which  M.  de  Svaiczer  was  the  guardian  ;  and  the  entrance 
nearest  t«»  the  city  being  by  the  mouth  of  the  extensive  mine  called 
Ilacherstollen,  it  was  at  once  decided  that  w’e  should  visit  it  on  the 
morrow'  ;  and  meanwhile,  w  e  learnt  that  there  existed  a  communica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  whole  chain,  extending  for  nearly  fifty  Knglish 
miles ,  the  mine  of  Hacherstollen  alone  occupying  a  surface  of  about 
one  thousand  stpiare  fathoms  ;  its  depth  being  two  hundred,  and  the 
average  number  of  miners  employed  in  it  from  three  hundred  and  fiftv 
t‘»  four  hundred. 
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‘  ]{v  six  o’clock  the  following  morning  we  were  all  astir  ;  and  armed 
with  a  change  of  clothes  for  me,  we  sallied  forth  to  the  Accountant’s 
otlice,  where  we  were  to  be  furnished  with  mining  dresses  for  the 
gentlemen,  and  our  guides  with  lamps  for  our  under-ground  journey. 
There  we  were  joined  by  a  young  Milanese  count,  a  student  at  the 
university  ;  and  althougli  three  handsomer  men  will  be  rarely  seen 
toiiether  than  the  ctunpanions  of  my  intended  expedition,  yet  when 
thev  came  forth  in  their  leathern  aprons,  black  caps,  and  coarse  jackets 
with  padded  sleeves,  all  encrusted  with  yellow  clay,  I  began  to  fancy 
that  I  must  have  suddenly  fallen  among  banditti  ;  nor  was  the  conceit 
diminished  when  the  miners  who  were  to  accompany  us  joined  the 
partv,  with  their  smoking  lamps  in  their  hands,  and  (if  possible)  ten 
times  wilder  and  hlthier-looking  than  the  gentlemen. 

‘  Away  we  went,  however  ;  and  ere  we  had  taken  a  hundred  steps 
we  were  in  utter  darkness  : — a  low  door  had  been  passed,  a  narrow 
gallery  had  been  traversed,  a  few  stairs  had  been  descended,  and  we 
were  as  thorouirhlv  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  far  as  our 
outward  perceptions  were  concerned,  as  though  we  had  never  held 
fellowship  with  them.  A\'e  were  moving  along  a  passage,  not  blasted, 
Imt  hewn  in  the  rock,  dripj)ing  with  moisture,  and  occasionally  so  low 
as  to  compel  us  to  bend  our  heads  in  order  to  pass  ;  while  beneath  our 
feet  rushed  alon*:  a  stream  of  water  which  had  overtlowed  the  channel 
j»repared  for  it,  and  Hooded  the  solitary  plank  u])on  which  we  walked. 

"  Hut  this  circumstance,  altlnmgh  ])r(Hlucing  discomfort  for  the  first 
few  moments,  was  of  little  ultimate  consequence,  for  the  large  drops 
that  exuded  frmn  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  gallery,  and  continually  fell 
upon  us  as  we  ])assed,  soon  ])lueed  us  beyond  the  reach  of  annoyance 
from  wet  feet,  by  reducing  us  to  one  mass  of  moisture. 

‘  far  all  had  been  easy  :  we  had  only  to  move  on  in  Indian  file, 
every  alternate  person  carrying  a  lamp,  to  avoid  striking  our  heads 
against  the  protruding  masses  (ff  rock,  and  endeavoring  not  to  slide  off 
the  ])lank  into  the  channel  beneath,  and  thus  make  ourselves  still  more 
wet  and  dirty  than  we  were.  Hut  this  comparative  luxury  was  s(M)n 
to  end  ;  for  ere  lonjr  we  arrived  at  the  ladders  which  conduct  from  one 
hemispliere  to  another,  and  by  which  the  miners  ascend  or  descend  to 
their  work.  Then  beiran  the  real  labor  of  our  undertaking.  Each 
ladder  was  based  on  a  small  platform,  where  a  square  hole  sawn  away 
in  the  planks,  made  an  outlet  to  arrive  at  the  next  ;  and  as  these  had 
been  constructed  solely  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  secure  a  firm  footing  upon  all  of  them  ;  particularly  as 
the  water  was  trickling  down  in  every  direction,  and  our  hands  stuck 
to  the  rails  which  were  encrusted  with  soil. 

‘  When  we  arrived,  heated  and  panting,  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
hemisphere,  the  chief  miner  led  the  way  tlirough  an  exhausted  gallery, 
whence  the  ore  had  been  long  since  removed,  and  which  yawned  dark, 
and  cold,  and  silent,  like  the  entrance  to  the  world  of  graves.  'I’he 
half-dozen  lamps  which  were  raised  to  show  us  the  opening,  barely 
sutficed  to  light  the  chasm  for  fifty  feet. 

‘  To  the  right  of  this  gallery  opened  another  vast  cavern,  cumbered 
with  large  masses  of  rock,  Init  of  which  we  could  see  the  whole  extent ; 
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tliis  WAS  what  is  technically  called  in  the  mines  a  ‘  false  blast,  whert 
after  havinj;  made  an  opening;,  the  miners  ascertained  that  the  ere  hac 
taken  ain^tlier  direction,  and  that  this  was  mere  rock,  which  it  \va> 
useless  to  work  further.  Hence  we  passed  through  another  "alien 
similar  to  the  first,  except  that  it  had  been  produced  by  bhistiii",  ani 
that  the  various  nature  of  the  rock  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  line  h 
in  nianv  spots  with  stout  timber. 

‘  There  was,  moreover,  somethin"  awful  in  the  reflection  that  th« 
subterranean  passages  which  branched  off  right  and  left,  and  whicli 
were  clearly  seen  amid  the  darkness,  extended  for  upwards  of  iifh 
miles,  each  mine  throughout  the  range  being  accessible  from  that  last 
traversed.  The  very  echoes  which  swept  away,  and  died  at  last  in 
low  whisperings  afar  off,  added  to  the  feeling ;  while  the  chill  pro. 
duced  by  our  soaked  and  clinging  garments  warned  us  not  to  linger  tm 
long  amid  the  clammy  draughts  in  inaction,  but  to  move  on  from  point 
to  point  without  delay. 

‘  Another  set  of  ladders,  as  steep  and  as  sticky  as  the  last,  admittec 
us  to  the  second  hemisphere ;  and  on  reaching  it  we  came  almost  im. 
mediately  u])on  a  gallery  in  which  the  ore  had  been  followed  up  iintL 
the  vein  had  become  exhausted.  In  order  to  enter  it,  we  clamberec 
over  the  large  masses  of  stone  which  had  been  severed  from  the  rock 
by  blasting,  and  when  we  were  fairly  gathered  tt>gether  in  this  gloomj 
cavern,  for  such  it  really  was,  and  that  our  guides  raised  their  lamps, 
and  moved  them  rajsidly  along  the  nmf  and  sides  of  the  chasm,  it  \\a 
beautiful  to  see  the  bright  particles  of  silver  flash  back  the  light  ;  anc 
to  follow  the  sinuous  course  of  the  precious  metal  which  was  s(»  clearh 
defined  by  these  glittering  fragments. 

‘  Many  large  lumps  of  nn'k  were  also  strewn  beneath  our  feet  whicl 
appeared  to  pave  the  earth  with  stars,  but  they  had  not  been  considerec 
sufficiently  full  of  ore  to  render  them  worthy  of  being  transported  U 
the  surface.  These  exhausted  galleries  are  gradually  refilled  with  sou 
and  stone  in  the  process  <»f  mining,  as  the  rubbish  removed  from  even 
new  excavation  is  filing  into  them  ;  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  reflw- 
tion,  I  should  imagine,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Schemnitz,  whose  dwell¬ 
ings  stand  immediately  above  a  portion  of  the  Bacherstollen. 

*  It  was  curious  enough,  when  on  one  occasion  we  came  upon 
immense  iron  pi |>e cutting  through  the  side  of  the  gallery  along  which 
were  passing,  to  see  M.  de  Csapoj  stop  before  it,  and  announce  that  it 
was  that  of  the  town-pnmp,  in  the  centre  of  a  square  which  we  ha^ 
traversed  in  the  morning ;  and  a  little  further  on,  that  we  were  stand¬ 
ing  under  the  house  of  the  Supreme  Count  ;  with  whom,  on  our  re¬ 
turn  tti  the  surface  ot  the  earth,  we  were  to  dine. 

Shortly  after  passing  this  ])oint  I  perceived  that  a  very  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion  \N as  taking  place  among  my  conductors;  nor  was  1  long  i® 
disco\ering,  from  the  trecjuent  and  hesitating  glances  which  the  chief 
miner  turned  upon  me,  that  1  was  its  subject.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
umler  these  circumstances,  I  begged  to  lie  made  a  party  in  the  con¬ 
sultation,  when^  I  ascertained  tliat  some  doubt  had  arisen  whether  1 
should  be  |)ermitted  to  descend  lower,  as  I  had  now  arrived  at  as  grea^ 
a  depth  as  an\  lady  had  yet  attempted  ;  but  1  had  no  inclination 
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stop  short  so  soon  in  my  undertaking;,  and  when  1  found  that  1  was 
the  first  Ihiirlish  woman  wdio  had  ever  entered  the  Bacherstollen, 
pleaded  my  iirivilejre  accordingly  ;  hut  it  appeared  that  tliey  feared  the 
displeasure  of  M.  de  Svaiczer,  as  the  miners  beneath  us  were  employed 
in  iilasting  the  rt)ck  in  every  direction. 

‘  As  it  was,  however,  quite  impossible  that  I  sliould  consent  to  leave 
the  mine  withmit  witnessing  this,  the  grandest  exhibition  w’hich  it 
could  otter,  I  only  insisted  the  more  strongly  on  the  assurance  which  I 
had  received  from  liimself  that  everything  should  be  done  that  I  de¬ 
sired  ;  and  satisfied,  when  rid  of  the  responsibility,  the  miner  once 
more  led  the  w’ay  to  the  ladders,  and  w'e  commenced  onr  third  descent ; 
the  only  variatiim  being  produced  by  an  intense  feeling  of  heat,  in¬ 
creasing  as  we  got  hnver,  and  a  suffocating  smell  of  sulphur  ;  the 
natural  effects  of  the  w'ork  which  w’as  going  on,  tw'o  Inindred  explo- 
si«ms  having  already  taken  ])lace  since  sunrise.  The  result  of  the 
blasting  as  regarded  the  ore  had  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  but 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  very  satisfactory. 

‘  When  we  arrived  at  the  biUtom,  the  sensation  was  all  but  suffo¬ 
cating  ;  the  dense  vaj>ors  seemed  t(»  told  themselves  about  our  W’et 
garments,  and  in  a  few'  seconds  we  were  enveh»ped  in  a  steam  which 
prtalnced  intense  perspiration,  and  a  faint  sickness  that  c(mipelled  us 
to  disbnrthen  (uirselves  of  all  the  wraps  by  which  we  had  sought  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  damps  above. 

‘  W  e  spent  ii])W’ards  of  an  hour  in  strolling  through  this  section  of 
the  mine,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  w'orkmen  for  completing  a  bore 
on  w  hich  they  w  ere  laboring,  to  enable  me  to  w'itness  a  blast ;  our 
conductor  obligingly  ])utting  imire  hands  to  the  work  to  expedite  its 
cjimpletion  ;  and  during  this  hour  w’e  only  encountered  three  miners, 
although  nearly  three  hundred  were  at  the  moment  employed  in  that 
particular  hemisphere  ;  a  fact  w  hich  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
this  subterranean  wilderness  than  any  attempt  to  describe  its  extent. 

‘  There  was  something  almost  infernal  in  the  picture  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  when  we  at  length  returned  to  the  spot  w'here  the  next 
blast  was  to  take  place.  A  vast  chasm  of  dark  rock  w'as  terminated 
by  a  w(MKlen  platform  on  which  stood  the  workmen,  armed  with  heavy 
iron  crow'-bars,  whose  every  blow  against  the  living  stone  gave  back  a 
sound  like  thunder.  One  small  lamp  suspended  by  a  hook  to  a  pro¬ 
jecting  fragment  served  to  light  them  to  their  labor ;  and  it  was  pain¬ 
ful  see  their  bare  and  sinewy  arms  w’ield  the  ponderous  instrument, 
which  at  each  stroke  sent  a  quiver  throughout  their  whole  frame.  1 
ascended  this  platform,  wdiich  was  raised  about  six  feet  from  the  rock- 
cund)ered  floor  of  the  gallery,  in  order  to  see  the  process  of  stopping 
the  bore  ;  and  thence  I  bad  a  full  view  of  the  frightful  scene  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  vault. 

*  Above  me,  the  rock  had  been  rent  to  such  a  height,  that  the  lamps 
of  the  guides  failed  to  afford  a  glimpse  of  aught  save  dense,  pitchy 
darkness,  losing  itself  in  its  own  shadows  ;  beside  me  tculed  the  group 
of  miners,  thin,  sallow,  scantily  clothed,  and  scarcely  human-looking, 
but  seeming  rather,  as  they  plied  their  Cyclopean  labor,  like  a  knot  of 
deimms  preparing  for  some  unholy  sacrifice  ;  beneath  me  stretched 
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awiiy  far  beyond  my  vision  the  vapory  gallery,  where  the  dense  mists 
were  ^\Tithing  and  curling  in  suffocating  eddies,  while  immediutclt 
under  the  platform  sat  or  st<K)d  such  of  our  party  as  had  been  too  idlt 
or  too  prudent  to  ascend  it. 

‘  The  flames  of  the  lamps,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  atmo. 
sphere,  did  little  more  than  define  their  outline,  which  in  their  bandit, 
looking  dresses  scarcely  tended  to  give  even  a  touch  of  human-seeminj 
to  the  grand  but  supernatural  aspect  of  the  place  ;  and,  in  short, 
during  the  feu'  seconds  in  w'hich  I  contemplated  in  silence  the  dark 
w'onders  alMuit  me,  1  felt  as  I  had  assuredly  never  felt  before. 

‘  At  length  the  bore  was  completed,  and  a  small  canvas  bag  (»f  gun. 
powder  was  inserted  into  the  hollow',  nothing  remaining  to  be  done 
but  t(»  add  the  fire  by  w  hich  it  w'as  to  be  exploded.  This  is  appliedii 
a  substance  w'hich  it  recpiires  some  seconds  to  penetrate,  in  order  t* 
give  the  workmen  time  to  retreat  to  a  ])lace  of  safety.  \\  e,  of  course, 
declined  to  remain  for  this  latter  ceremony,  and  as 

‘  The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion,’ 


made  our  w'ay,  before  the  insertion  of  the  inflammable  matter,  to  the 
spot  which  had  been  already  decided  on  as  that  ivhence  we  might 
safely  await  the  explosion  :  a  large  opening,  situated  behind  an  abrupt 
projection  w  here  an  exhausted  gallery  terminated,  and  where  no  mas? 
of  rock  could  reach  us  in  its  fall  ;  and  w'e  had  scarcely  crowded  to¬ 
gether  ill  our  retreat,  ere  w  e  were  follow  ed  by  the  workmen  at  the  tor 
of  their  speed,  who,  after  having  secured  the  aperture  wdiich  it  had 
cost  them  so  many  hours  of  labor  to  effect,  had  rushed  to  the  same 
sjHit  for  safety  from  the  effects  of  their  own  toil. 

‘  There  we  remained  for  full  three  minutes  in  silence,  listening  to 
the  (piick  ])anting  of  these  our  new'  associates,  ere  the  mighty  rock, 
riven  asunder  by  the  agency  and  cupidity  of  man,  yielded  to  a  power 
against  w  hich,  after  centuries  of  existence,  it  yet  lacked  the  power  to 
contend,  and  w  ith  gigantic  throes  gave  up  the  hidden  treasures  it  had 
so  long  concealed. 

*  Surely  there  can  be  no  convulsion  of  nature  produced  by  artificial 
means  so  terrible  and  overwhelming  in  its  effects  as  the  blasting  of  a 
mine  !  First  comes  an  explosion,  as  though  the  W’hole  artillery  of  an 
army  burst  on  the  ear  at  once  ;  and  the  vast  subterranean  gives  back 
an  echo  like  the  thunders  of  a  crumbling  world  ;  w  hile  amid  the  din 
there  is  the  crash  of  the  mighty  rocks  which  are  torn  asunder,  and  fall 
in  headlong  ruin  on  every  side  ;  each  as  it  descends  aw’aking  its  own 
echo,  and  adding  to  I  he  uproar  :  then,  as  they  settle  in  w  ild  ruin. 
ina!|^ed  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  seeming  almost  to  bar  the  passage 
which  they  fill,  the  wild  shrill  cry  of  the  miners  rises  above  them,  and 
\ou  learii^  that  the  work  of  destruction  is  accom])lished,  and  that  the 
human  thirst  of  gain  has  survived  the  shock,  and  exults  in  the  ruin 
that  it  has  caused. 


.So  strange  and  exciting  an  effect  does  this  jihenomenon  produce 
that  I  actually  found  myself  shouting  in  concert  w’ith  the  poverty 
stricken  men  about  me,  governed  by  my  nerves  rather  than  mv  reason 
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|r*iul  with  us  little  cause  fur  exultation  as  themselves.  To  me  it  was 
I  iiothiiii;  that  another  portion  of  the  earth  hail  been  torn  asuniler,  thews 
!  anil  sinews,  and  scattered  abroad  in  frapnents  ;  it  could  not  oj)erate 
ujion  inv  individual  fortunes :  and  the  shirtless  wretches  about  me, 
who  had  raised  a  wild  clamor  tliat  would  have  seemed  to  indicate  that 
I  they  rejoiced  over  a  benefit  obtained,  like  myself  had  only  obeyed  their 
I  excited  senses  ;  for  they  were  poor,  and  overtoiled,  and  shirtless  as 
ever,  even  though  the  rock  which  they  had  just  riven  should  have 
^  oj)ened  a  mine  of  wealth  ! 

‘  Ibit  it  was  not  so.  My  visit  had  w  rought  them  no  good  fortune  : 
and  I  am  reluctantly  obligeil  to  confess  that  the  labor  carried  on  in  my 
■  particular  honor  proved  to  be  a  false  blast  ;  for  the  rock  gave  not  up 
;  one  particle  of  silver  ;  and  not  even  that  w  hich  I  distributed  in  another 
.  shape  could  (piite  dispel  the  disappointment  of  the  miners.  They  had 
^  never  seen  a  female  at  that  depth  before;  and.  with  the  superstition 
common  to  their  calling,  they  had  ijuite  believed  that  my  presence  must 
j  hetoken  ‘  luck.’ 

I  ‘  1  need  not  explain  that  this  last  explosion  had  by  no  meai.s  inu 
])roved  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  we  were  accordingly  n<»t 
'  slow  in  preparing  to  depart.  Hut  my  entreaties  to  descend  now'  yet 
lower  j)roved  abortive  ;  not  an  individual  of  the  ])arty  would  listen  to 
]  me  ;  and  I  found  myself  compelled  to  obey  from  sheer  incapacity  to  per- 
I  sist ;  and  I  knew'  moreover  that  I  must  husband  my  powers  of  persuasion 
I  in  order  to  induce  my  companions  to  permit  me  to  ascend  by  the  chain, 

I  an  operation  so  formidable  that  it  had  never  yet  been  contemplated  by 
^  one  of  my  ow  n  sex. 

i  ‘To  me,  the  ascent  by  tiers  of  six  and  thirty  ladders  appeared  iiifi- 
I  iiitely  more  distressing  than  any  j)rocess  where  violent  bodily  exertion 
I  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  machinery  ;  and  I  consequently  felt  no 
^  inclination  to  retreat  w'hen  1  was  reijuested  to  look  up  and  down  the 
I  shaft  near  the  centre  of  which  I  stood,  and  to  examine  the  chain  by 

*  w  Inch  I  was  to  be  drawn  up,  and  the  leathern  strap  upmi  which  I  was 
to  he  seated. 

‘  There  could  be  no  j)ositivc  danger  where  both  w’ere  solid  ;  and  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  if  barrels  of  ore  could  be  draw  n  up  by  the 
;  same  means,  my  w  eight,  and  that  of  the  miner  who  was  to  ascend  with 
I  me,  must  be  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison.  I  therefore  only  re- 

>  quested  that  the  apparatus  might  be  got  ready  ;  and  amid  the  w’onder- 
I  ing  n.urmur  of  the  men  who  steadied  the  chain,  took  my  seat  ujxni  the 

*  sling  ;  and  having  been  raised  about  six  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the 
trap,  hung  suspended  until  my  companion  followed  my  example. 

‘  We  then  commenced  our  ascent ;  and  although  the  sensation  was 
I  very  peculiar,  it  did  not  strike  me  that  it  was  one  calculated  to  create 
terriir.  All  was  dark  above  ;  and  save  the  lamp  which  was  attached 
to  the  arm  of  my  companion,  all  was  dark  below'  ;  consequently  there 
;  was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  shaft  to  shake  the  nerves.  The  only 
;  inconvenience  arose  from  the  occasional  twisting  of  the  chain,  which 

>  from  its  great  length  (nearly  six  hundred  feet)  occasionally  swung  us 
suddenly  round,  and  then  righted  itself  with  a  jerk,  when  we  had  to 

t  guard  our  knees  from  contact  w  ith  the  timbers  which  lined  the  sides  of 
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the  pit ;  but  save  this  temporary  drawback,  the  motion  was  rather 
agreeable,  and  wet  and  weary  as  1  was,  1  should  have  preferred 
ascending  thus  lialt  a  dozen  times,  to  braving  the  fatigue  of  the  lad. 
ders. 

‘  The  men  who  regulated  the  wheel  by  which  the  chain  was  worked 
and  who  had  been  warned  to  be  peculiarly  careful  on  account  of  m 
probable  ascent,  had,  it  ajipeared,  been  so  perfectly  satistied  that  a 
sight  of  the  shaft  would  deter  me  from  ascending  it,  that  when  I  rose 
through  the  upper  dwrs,  and  the  traj)  fell  under  me,  they  uttered  one 
simultaneous  cry  ;  and  left  me  for  a  moment  unassisted,  in  the  ex. 
tremity  of  their  astonishment.’ — Ib.  pp.  I'Ji) — 19!). 

From  tlie  luines  we  pass  on  to  the  Diet,  which  Miss  Pardoe 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  sitting  on  her  return  to  Freshuro[h. 
This  asseinblv  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  and  consists  of  the 
prelates,  temporal  barons  and  magnates,  knights,  and  dejiuties 
from  the  roval  cities.  As  in  other  countries  nearer  home,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  is  unrepresented  in  this  jirofessedh 
national  assembly.  In  Hungary,  as  in  Enghuid,  it  is  held  to 
be  a  suthcient  privilege  for  the  many  to  contribute  to  the  jniblic 
taxes.  The  business  of  legislation  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
superiors.  The  Diet,  however,  is  not  an  unpatriotic  assembly. 
Though  based,  like  our  own  parliament,  on  a  principle  of  partial 
representation,  it  has  nobly  struggled  in  behalf  of  the  national 
independence  and  honor,  and  is  consequently  described  by  our 
author  as  ‘  an  oasis  of  liberty  amid  a  desert  of  despotism.'  At 
Vienna  the  Diet  is  represented  ‘  as  a  meeting  of  turbulent 
‘  orators  whose  words  are  loud  and  whose  labor  is  but  loss  ol 

*  time.  A  gathering  together  of  factious  semi-barbarians  crav- 
‘  ing  they  know  not  what ;  clamoring  for  an  independence  of 

*  action  which  they  would  obtain  only  to  misuse.’  Such  calum¬ 
nies,  however,  are  triumphantly  repelled  by  the  humane  and 
enlightened  reforms  which  have  recently  been  projected,  and 
which  promise  in  their  ultimate  results  to  achieve  for  tlie  llun- 
garian  peasants  a  complete  emancipation  from  their  present 
degraded  vassalage.  Like  most  other  European  countries,  Hun¬ 
gary  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  people  have  out¬ 
grown  their  institutions,  and  are  beginning  to  be  sensible  of 
wants  of  which  their  fathers  never  dreamed.  The  cause  of  the 
serfs  is  at  length  finding  advocates  amongst  the  most  noble  and 
talented  members  of  the  Diet,  and  cannot  fail  to  force  its  way 
to  ultimate  triumph.  The  final  issue  of  the  contest  in  whicli 
the  Hungarian  patriots  are  engaged  is  not  doubtful,  but  the 
rate  of  its  progress  must  be  greatly  aftected  by  the  general 
course  of  European  politics.  Miss  P^irdoe  furnishes  a  series  of 
personal  sketches  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Hungarian  assembly,  but  our  readers  i)robablv  will  be  too 
slightly  interested  in  such  partic\dars  to  allow  any  transfer  of 
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them  to  our  pap;es.  Tlie  following*  description  of  the  general 
|i  ap|)earance  and  order  of  the  lower  chamber  is  more  to  our  pur- 


j  pose. 

I  ‘  It  were  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  the  feeling  with  which 
I  I  found  myself  looking  upon  the  scene  presented  by  the  Lower  Hall  of 
the  Landhaus.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  Circular  Meeting  ;  and 
0  the  first  circumstance  that  struck  me  was  the  extreme  order,  and 
9  business-like  apjiearance  of  the  whole  assembly.  No  listless  loungers, 

I  occu])ying  a  couple  of  chairs  with  their  elalM»rate  idleness  ;  no  bo(ds, 

I  looking  as  though  they  had  collected  all  the  dust  or  mud  of  a  great 
I  thoroughfare  ;  no  members  sitting  with  their  hats  on,  as  if  tacitly  to 
i  express  their  contempt  both  for  their  occupation  and  their  colleagues, 

I  were  to  be  seen  even  in  the  unformal  and  undress  meeting  of  the 
J  Hungarian  Deputies.  The  tables  were  covered  with  papers,  folio 
I  volumes  containing  the  national  laws,  and  the  ca])s  and  ghives  of  the 
I  members ;  and  the  gallery  was  crowded  with  ladies,  among  whom  1 
I  recognized  the  wives  and  daughters  of  some  of  the  first  nobles  in  the 
I  laud  ;  from  whom  1  always  experienced  an  amiable  courtesy  so  general, 
f  and  so  much  a  mere  matter  of  course  with  the  high-bred  women  of 
I  Hungary,  that  its  failure  would  have  been  to  me  a  subject  of  surprise 
r  had  it  ever  occurred. 

M  ‘  The  crowd  who  thronged  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  and  extended 
j  f(»r  some  distance  between  the  tables,  were  orderly  and  attentive  ;  and 
/  the  regularity  with  which  the  proceedings  progressed  was  admirable ; 
and,  after  all  that  I  had  been  told  on  the  subject  t)f  the  '  semi-barbarous 
i  legislators*  of  the  country,  surprised  me  no  little. 

‘  During  the  s])eeches  many  of  the  members  took  copious  notes, 
from  which  s(uue  few  of  them  afterwards  declaimed  ;  but  the  facility 
with  which  the  majority  deliver  themselves  in  a  language,  which, 
although  that  of  their  native  land,  has,  until  very  recently,  been  almost 
a  dead  letter  among  the  upper  classes,  is  surprising.  Tiiey  use  little 
;  or  no  action,  but  sj)eak  volubly  and  energetically  ;  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  in  the  Chamber  who  render  their  speeches  ornate  by 
classical  allusions  and  (juotations,  which,  how'ever,  ])roduce  no  effect 
’  save  ennui  and  impatience,  as  the  patriotic  Hungarians  are  anxious  to 
rid  themselves  altogether  of  the  dead  languages  in  their  debates.  I 
could  not  help  smiling,  when  a  member  for  Croatia  rose  and  ad<lressed 
the  meeting  in  Latin,  at  the  idea  of  the  confusion  which  it  would  have 
caused  in  our  House  of  Commons  ;  and  at  the  nervousness  of  many  a 
worthy  squire  who  had  Hung  down  his  lexicon  to  grasp  a  hunting- 
whip,  if  he  w'ere  called  upon  to  assist  in  legislating  for  his  country,  by 
listening  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a  Latin  oration  which  would 
^  put  lM)th  our  universities  on  the  qui  vivr. 

I  ‘In  one  respect  the  Hungarian  people  have  the  advantage  of  our 
1  own  as  regards  their  representation  :  no  deputy  being  j)ermitted  to 
J  vote  against  the  feeling  of  his  constituency.  I  allude,  of  course,  in 
making  this  assertion,  only  to  the  members  for  counties  whose  votes 
carry  weight ;  those  of  the  towns  merely  giving  the  individuals  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  their  personal  opinions,  without  inHuencing 
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tlie  measures  of  the  House.  hus  a  tlej)uty  is  not  responsible  tor  hk 
vote,  which  is  rcjiulated  by  the  voice  of  the  county  that  he  repre86nu 
in  the  Diet. 

‘  An  instance  of  this  popular  privilege  occurred  during  one  of  tb 
first  meetings  which  1  attended.  U  he  before  the  House  was  tba! 
of  Count  lUday,  wliile  the  Royal  Proposition  was  the  levy  of  soldiers. 
The  liberal  party  were  insisting  on  holding  back  the  troops  until  the 
king  withdrew  his  interference  with  the  national  right  of  freedom  o( 
speech  in  the  Chambers  ;  and  the  government  members  were  urging 
that  the  requisition  should  be  first  complied  with,  and  the  grievance 
afterwards  discussed  ;  when  an  eminent  speaker  in  the  royalist  interest 
rose  and  addressed  the  meeting  with  great  eloquence ;  expatiated  on 
the  impolicy  of  refusing  soldiers  to  the  Empire,  who  were  as  necessary 
to  the  well  Inniig  of  Hungary  herself  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  king; 
urged  that  the  question  of  Count  Raday  should  not  be  sutfered  fori 
moment  to  induce  discourtesy  from  the  Chambers  towards  the  so. 
vereign  ;  and  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  advanced  arguments,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  government  party,  which  proved  their  satisfaction  to 
!)e  erpial  to  his  own  zeal ;  when  suddenly  he  concluded  his  address  by 
saying  : — ‘  These  are  my  opinions,  my  principles,  and  my  views.  I 
cannot  look  upon  the  question  in  any  other  light.  But — I  am  in¬ 
structed  by  the  country  which  I  represent,  to  vote  w  ith  the  opposition; 
and  my  vote  must  be  registered  accordingly/ 

'  It  was  curious  to  witness  the  effect  of  this  transition.  The  accla. 
mations  of  the  liberal  party  were  deafening  ;  and  as  the  orator  w  as  the 
re])resentative  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  densely  populated  counties 
in  Hungarv,  the  loss  to  the  government  interest  was  considerable.’ 

—II).  pp.  241—245. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  an  account  of  tlie  ter¬ 
rible  inundation  of  the  Danube  in  1838,  by  which  tlie  city  of 
Pestli  w  as  utterly  overwhelmed,  and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to 
the  utmost  destitution  and  misery.  We  must  pass  over  the 
affecting  narrative,  how  ever,  without  extract ;  neither  can  we 
stay  to  record  our  author’s  visits  to  the  prisons  of  Buda.  Thb 
city  is  now  the  capital  of  Hungary,  communicating'  with  Pesth 
l)y  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube,  and  it  is  affecting  to  con¬ 
sider  that  its  prisons  yet  exhibit  all  the  worst  features  of  the  old 
system  of  such  penal  establishments.  Amidst  the  many  reforms 
w  hich  are  needed  in  Hungary,  none  are  more  pressing  than  this, 
and  we  trust  that  a  native  Howard  mav  speedily  arise  to  plead 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  righteousness. 

^  ^  Rc  3in  II ood  has  long  passed  aw’ay  in  England, 

and  has  left  scarcely  any  other  memorial  than  a  few  ancient 
ballads  to  j>i‘rnetuate  the  fame  of  the  generous  freebootci*.  btit 
the  case  is  difl'erent  in  Hungary.  Its  vast  forests  were  till  ver} 
recently  tenanted  by  large  troops  of  banditti,  nor  are  these 
lawless  depredators  yet  wliolly  extinct.  An  interesting  account 
of  some  of  their  adventures  is  furnished  bv  Miss  Pardoe,  from 
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wliii  li  wo  extract  the  followiiejc  as  callin*^  hack  a  period  o\'  Imi- 
olisli  history  nenv  nearly  forgotten.  \Ve  simply  nremise  tliat 
Sohri  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  and  that  his  character  was 
eompoanded  of  nmeh  the  same  <pia!iti(‘s  as  our  own  Uohin 
Hood's. 

‘  An  luhnirahle  story  is  told  of  Sohri,  who  on  one  occasion  received 
inforniation  tliat  a  ^lajmate  possessing  an  estate  in  one  of  I  lie  counties 
toiicliintr  on  the  Ilakonv  was  about  to  celebrate  a  faaiilv  festival,  and 
to  assemble  a  host  of  Iiigh-horii  and  high-dowried  friends.  Sohri  at 
once  felt  that  such  an  o]>portunity  was  not  to  he  neglected,  and  he 
iMimmenced  operations  by  furnishing  a  score  of  his  troop  with  the  local 
costume  of  the  (\miitat  in  which  the  chateau  stood. 

‘  This  (lone,  he  introduced  tliem  one  or  two  at  a  time  into  the  viTagiU 
and  thence  they  wandered  to  the  outskirts  of  the  h.iron’s  estate  ;  a  »’cw 
scaled  the  walls  and  busied  themselves  iu  the  ollices  :  others  joined 
the  musicians  and  dancers  ;  while  Sohri,  whom  constant  success  had 
rendered  fearless,  boldly  entered  the  building,  and  amid  the  confusion 
and  hilarity  that  prevailed, — a  confusion  and  a  hilarity  augmented  iu 
no  slight  degree  by  the  crowd  of  servants,  belonging  no  one  knew  to 
whom,  and  whom  it  would  have  been  considered  uncourteous  and  in¬ 
hospitable  to  catechize,  even  liad  there  been  time  to  do  so, — penetrated 
oven  to  the  dining-room. 

‘  Sohri,  had  he  been  born  a  century  or  two  sooner,  and  of  genth* 
blood,  would  have  been  a  j)rciix  chei'dlicr  of  the  first  order  ;  but  alas! 
ho  had  only  come  into  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  sou 
of  a  poor  shejiherd,  and  although  certainly  sans  pevr,  he  was  very  far 
from  being  sans  uprochc, 

‘  Time  wore  on  ;  the  ])easai;ts  who  had  been  dancing  in  the  ball 
hawly  dispersed,  and  returned  to  the  village.  Such  of  liie  musicians 
as  had  not  partaken  too  freely  of  the  baron's  vintage  folhiwed  them, 
while  the  remainder  rolled  themselves  in  their  bundas,  and  slept  as 
though  th(*re  was  to  be  no  morrow  to  their  ninht  of  revelry.  The  firmest 
footed  serving-man  began  to  fail,  borne  down  by  good  wine  and  over 
7a*al ;  and  the  loud  mirth  of  the  ruder  guests  was  hushed  ;  while  t’le 
more  chastened  enjoyment  of  the  ‘  fair  women  and  brave  men  ’  iu  tlie 
baron’s  baiKpiet-hall  was  at  its  height,  when  Sobri  gave  the  signal 
wliich  was  to  rally  his  band  about  liiin  ;  and  approacliing  the  lady  of 
tlie  house  made  a  profound  inclination  as  he  announced  himstdf,  drew 
I  pistol  from  his  bosom,  pointed  to  a  score  of  his  followers  wlio  blocked 
np  the  dmirway,  and  recpiested  the  guests  not  to  disturb  themsLives  as 
no  violence  was  meditatial. 

‘  He  then  proceeded  to  clear  the  table  of  all  the  plate  whicli  was 
scattered  over  it,  w  hile  the  guests  sat  by  (piite  unable  to  interfere  ;  la* 
relieved  the  ladies  of  their  diamonds,  and  the  gentlenun  of  their  gold 
neck-chains  ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  there  remained  nothing 
niore  in  the  dining  saloon  which  he  could  conveniently  carry  off,  he 
left  a  sutlicient  guard  to  prevent  any  of  the  e*om]»any  from  attemjiting 
to  give  an  alarm  ;  and  proceeded  with  a  few  of  his  folhiwcrs  to  riuisaclv 
the  1  louse. 
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*  The  b«M»ty  thus  uhtaineil  was  so  satisfactory  that  Sohri  felt  that  st 
a  Ilian  of  piUantry  he  could  not  depart  for  the  forest  without  payinj 
his  com  pi i merits  to  the  liost,  and  offering  his  adieus  to  the  jjuests  ;  and 
accordiiijrly  he  returned  to  tlie  dining-room  were  the  company  wen 
still  seated,  awaiting  with  considerahle  anxiety  the  teriniiiatioii  of  tbt 
adventure. 

‘  Withdrawing  his  hat  with  great  deference  on  the  threshold  of 
apartment,  he  adv’anced  towards  the  table,  and  took  liis  leav’e,  apok 
gizing  for  having  in  some  degree  disturbed  the  progress  of  the  feast, 
and  wishing  the  company  a  renewal  of  appetite  to  conclude  it. 

‘  The  thing  was  altogether  so  tragic-comic,  that  a  fair  young  countesi 
who  had  probably  not  been  a  very  severe  loser  by  the  incursion  of  th 
brigands,  yielding  to  the  feeling  of  ainusenient  which  the  romance  oi 
the  adventure  had  afforded  to  her,  replied  to  his  address  with  a  smile; 

‘  We  thank  you  for  your  giKid  wishes,  ^Ir.  Sobri  ;  but  you  have  your, 
self  prevented  their  acconi])lishineiit,  for  not  a  soul  at  table,  I  believe 
lias  ever  tried  to  eat  with  his  fingers,  and  you  have  left  us  no  other 
alternative.* 

*  ‘  Your  ladyship  has  reason,*  said  the  bandit,  '  and  sooner  than  per¬ 
mit  so  fair  and  so  courteous  a  lady  as  yourself  to  suffer  inconvenience 
I  will  intrude  niy  presence  on  the  company  for  five  minutes  longer 
and  turning  to  one  of  his  followers,  who  was  laden  with  the  plate 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  dinner -table,  he  began  systematically 
to  rejilace  all  the  articles,  until  each  guest  was  provided  with  th 
necessary  means  of  continuing  his  meal ;  when  once  more  howinj 
politely  to  the  assembled  company,  and  begging  permission  to  kiss  th 
hand  of  the  lively  young  countess,  he  withdrew,  followed  by  his  men 
carefully  making  fast  every  door  through  which  they  passed,  in  ordc 
to  retard  the  pursuit  which  they  had  every  reason  to  ap])rehend.’ 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  24*2 — 247- 

llie  Hunganiui  nobility  is  represented  by  Miss  Pardoe  as  tht 
poorest  in  Purope.  ‘  From  the  gorgeous  and  princely  Esterhaz) 
‘  with  his  debt  ot  two  millions  sterling,  to  the  minor  magnatt 
‘  who  rattles  over  the  pavement  of  Pesth  behind  his  four  ill- 
‘  groomed  horses,  there  are  not  twenty  nobles  in  the  country  wk 
‘  are  not  de  facto  bankrupts.’  Sacrificing  everything  to  sho« 
and  ostentation,  they  are  compelled  to  sell  the  ])roduce  of  thfi’ 
estates  to  a  swarm  ot  Jewish  traders  at  a  ruinous  price.  1* 
would  be  well  if  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  w^ere  confin6<^ 
to.  the  nobles  themselves,  but  the  country  at  large  painfull) 
sutlers  from  the  depression  and  poverty  of  the  higher  class. 


There  is  no  country  under  heaven  where  nobility  is  at  so  low  a  par- 
or  rather  perhaps  1  should  say,  on  so  unequal  a  basis  ;  and  1  was  s* 
much  amused  by  the  classification  lately  bestowed  on  it  bv  a  hiiiimrouj 
friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  had  frankly  declared  my  inabilitv  to  disec- 
tangle  its  mazes,  that  I  will  give  it  in’ his  own  words. 

“The  nobility  of  Hungary  are  of  three  orders—the  mighty,  tk 


a  par. 
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inotlcrati*,  and  tlie  miserahle — the  EsUTliazys,  tlu»  Hattliyanyis,  and 
id  irvuHS  omnc  an*  llu*  capital  of  tlie  ctdunui — the  sliaft  is  built  of  the 
less  wealtliv  and  inrinential  ;  and  the  base  (and  a  very  substantial  one 
it  is)  is  a  curious  conjjeries  of  small  landholders,  herdsmen,  vinej^rowers, 
n  a'ioners,  and  pi jjt-d rivers.  Nay,  you  may  be  unlucky  enougli  to  get 
a  acmes  as  a  vservant,  and  this  is  the  most  nnhajipy  dilemma  of  all,  for 
YOU  caniu>t  solace  yourself  by  beating  him  when  lie  otfendsyou,  as  he 
is  ])rotected  by  his  privileges  !  and  he  appeals  to  the  Court  of  the 
Coinitat  for  redress.  The  country  is  indebted  to  Maria  Theresa  for 
this  pleasant  confusion;  who,  when  she  repaid  the  valor  of  the  llnn- 
garian  soldiers  with  a  ])ortion  of  their  own  land,  and  a  name  to  lend  it 
grace,  forgot  that  many  of  these  individuals  were  ])robably  better 
swordsmen  than  proprietors  ;  and  instead  of  limiting  their  patent  of 
nobility  to  a  given  term  of  years,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  slate  of  things 
as  inconvenient  as  it  is  absurd.* 

‘  I  was  immediately  reminded  by  his  closing  remark  of  a  most 
ridiculous  scene,  which  although  in  itself  a  mere  trifle,  went  far  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  position. 

‘  My  readers  are  probably  aware  that  none  pay  tolls  in  Hungary 
save  the  peasants  ;  and  it  chanced  that  on  one  occasion,  when  we  were 
passing  from  Pesth  to  Buda  over  the  bridge  of  boats,  the  carriage  was 
detained  by  some  accidental  stoppage  just  beside  the  t(dlkeeper*s  lodge, 
when  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  vehement  altercation  between 
the  worthy  functionary  its  occu])ant,  and  a  little  ragged  urchin  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had,  as  it  appeared,  attempted  to 
pass  without  the  preliminary  ceremony  of  payment. 

‘  The  tollkeeper  handled  the  supposed  deliiupient  with  some  rough¬ 
ness,  as  he  demanded  his  fee  ;  but  the  boy  stood  his  ground  stoutly, 
and  asserted  his  free  right  of  passage  as  a  nobleman  !  The  belligerent 
party  jiointed  to  the  heelless  shoes  and  ragged  jerkin  of  the  culprit, 
and  smiled  in  scorn.  The  lad  for  all  reply  bade  him  remove  his  hand 
from  his  collar,  and  let  him  pass  at  his  peril  ;  and  the  tone  was  so 
assured  in  which  he  did  so,  that  the  tollkeeper  became  grave,  and 
looked  somewhat  doubtful ;  when  just  at  the  moment  up  walked  a 
sturdy  peasant,  who,  while  he  paid  his  kreutzer,  saluted  the  young 
Crajy  and  settled  the  point. 

s  ‘It  was  really  broad  farce.  The  respectably  clad  and  comfortable¬ 
looking  functionary  loosed  his  hold  in  a  moment,  and  the  offending 
hand  as  it  released  the  collar  of  the  captive,  lifted  his  hat,  while  he 
])oured  out  his  excuses  for  an  over-zeal,  arising  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  personal  identity  of  this  young  scion  of  an  illustrious  house,  who 
was  magnanimously  plca.sed  to  accept  the  apology,  and  to  raise  his  own 
dilapidated  cap  in  testimony  of  his  greatness  of  soul,  as  he  walked 
away  in  triumph.  (Vuikshank  would  have  had  food  for  ackcf-d'ceuvre  !* 

— Ib.  pp.  150 — 153. 

A  |)iirticuliir  iiccount  is  given  of  several  monastic  institutions 
^vhich  our  author  visited,  i)ut  the  character  of  such  establish¬ 
ments  is  too  uniform  to  allow  of  any  novelties  in  her  dcscrip- 
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tions.  A  ludicrous  instiince  of  i^iorant  credulity  is  .riven  ul.; 
Me  extract  for  the  aniuseuieiit  of  our  readers,  ^  ^ 

‘  The  h.mse-stoward  clmnced  to  he  ill,  and  the  Iil)rarian  ahs..nt .  .  j 
the  priest  of  the  village  offered  himself  to  the  stranger  as  ciccum^ 
courtesy  of  ahieh  he  w.as  naturally  happy  to  take  advantage. 

1  he  giM(d  I  adre  acquitted  himself  marvellously  well  imoinr  .t 
velvet  hangings ;  became  rather  less  at  ease  in  the  porlnit  .nlln 
and  wius  evidently  ‘at  fault’  in  the  museum  ;  hut,  like  Sanch.rR 
he  seemed  resolved  to  ‘  put  a  .'ood  face  unon  I't  •’  a  i  *  '*"*!>. 

«i.c,  K. I,  J ;  ill, 

of  them  in  his  hand,  and  exclaimed:  ‘Ah'  tl.;  k  in 

;«.snre.  His  highness  possesses  no  grc^tel  in  his  I-  * 

I  lu-S  sir,  is  the  skull  of  the  famous  ^Itakoevv” 

at  the  relic  with  heconiincr  reverence  •  ‘111(1  tho  I 

smaller  one  which  st.H.d  beside  it  he  asked  wit 
this?  I«  ♦I,;,  asked  uitli  some  aiixietv  *  ‘  Anti 

I*'-  tills  also  the  poor  remain  of ‘ihon»?*  ^  Ti  ^  i 

J-rse  I'-V  ^  -.Ulen  amirn,:::'  t 

than  the  other-that  is  the  skull  «fVakoc!;^lq;^l^m 

— A'ol.  iii.  pp,  IdJt,'] 

‘  luofhcrs  arc  i.eriuitted  tn  i  ‘  institution  the 

‘  fliildrcai,  and  loir  is  ..’ic  “'T''  »f  their 

‘  the  cstalilisluiiciit  in  tlie'nnKt  ld'.!  |^"!  stay  in 

‘  |>aiiif'ul  fceliii.r  caused  hv  the  ,  ’*''*;*  Aluch  of  the 

‘  moved  in  tl/is  liosoital  hv  th  .  *’/  siifleriiig,  was  re- 

‘of  them  acconipaiiied'  liv-  <li<‘inothers,inanv 

‘sick,  amusing  the  tedium  iif'the’-*?  "Etching  over  their 

‘the  fhod  „r  luediciiies  lirescrili  V  lnMr'''‘''r*’  I*’’. 

‘  an  ‘  at  lioiiie-ncss  ’  ...wl'  .  c  ,  '  *1'°  l''•yslclans.  It  gave 

‘  I'hu-e  which  one  never  lookTf  ***  *1“’  "  Imlc  aspect  of  the 

.  We  have  adverted  a  1^  e  . 

faults  of  Miss  I’ardoe’s  form  ^  _’*"'J‘"y'^''l*-‘nt  of  this  article  to  the 
are  discernihle  thomdi  not  i* '  l”'l*''t^ations ;  the  same  {pialities 

volumes.  We  shainie  glad  to'fmd l"■‘‘S'''llt 
author,  that  the  good  w^il  c  •  “Sam  meeting  without 

In  the  nu-an  i me  wc  ''as  been  carried 

‘;>  favor  of  oul '“^al^sT'rr' 
throwing  considerable  li.dit  on'  ft  ”"e  '^"bstantial  value, 

l>0"l'lf  l.ut  liitle  known  Urn 
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Art.  VI.  The  Arcana  of  Mature  Uerealctt :  or  Proofs  of  the  H  int;  and 
Alfrihutes  of  CokI  diritctl  in  a  hrlf  S  nr  ret;  of  the  If  oris  of  Creation. 
Uv  'I’lio.M.vs  Kkk.ns,  M.D.,  l2  vols.  l:2m(>.  DuMiii. 

A  TlIl'ISM,  if’ such  ii  tiling  really  exists,  pretends  to  establish 
itself’ upon  jmre  reason  ;  and  yet  it  is  an  incontrovertihh* 
fact,  that  no  system  of’  atheism  has  ever  yet  been  propoumh'd 
that  did  not  stultify  itself’.  It  is  piuf’ectly  true  that  all  such 
systems  have  laboriously  essayed  to  set  aside  the  word  Dciti/ ; 
and  their  authors  have  possibly  imagimul  that  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  other  terms,  they  had  sufliciently  disproved  the  existence 
of  any  such  being;  hut  it  demands  no  extraordinary  measure  of 
critical  or  logical  acumen  to  perceive  that  tin*  idea  is  still  |>re- 
scut,  and  is  absolutely  insejiarahh*  from  their  hypotheses,  how- 
(‘ver  artfully  constructed. 

The  |)roper  definition  of  atheism  is  (t  denial  of  a  and, 

ujn)n  this  negation,  various  individuals  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
tim(‘s,  of  various  repute  for  learning,  genius,  and  philosojihy, 
and  of  no  repute  for  anything  hut  that  of  denying  what  every 
one  else  firmly  lu'lieved,  have  founded  crude  and  inconsistent 
hy|)otheses,  in  all  instances  utterly  destitute  of  jiroof,  and  con¬ 
sisting  wholly  of  assum|)tions  and  assertions,  which  have  aspired 
indeed  to  the  honorable  denomination  of  ‘  systems,’  hut  which 
have  possessed  as  little  jiretension  to  or  orderly  con- 

iK'xion,  as  the  phantasms  of  a  dream  or  the  ravings  of  a  maniac. 

Lucretius  undertook  to  expound,  perhajis  to  embellish  and 
recommend,  the  ejiicurean  atheism;  hut  either  his  jioetic  inspi¬ 
ration  overhalanc(‘d  his  })hilosophy,  or  his  philosojiliy  disdained 
to  h(‘  wooed  by  his  muse,  and  in  conscupience  ahan(lon(‘d  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  ne(‘d  :  for,  as  (iihhon  observes,  ‘  he 
‘  proves  a  Deity  in  spite  of  hims(‘lf.’  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
ancient  atheists,  though  not  so  manifestly  in  every  case,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  some  of  them  have  merely  suggested  th(‘ir  sys¬ 
tem,  thrown  it  out  as  a  speculation,  without  any  atteinjit  at 
argument  or  proof.  Dut  all  those  who  have  systematized  and 
argued  u|)on  the  subject,  explained  and  drawn  out  their  con¬ 
ceptions  into  anything  like  theoretic  reasoning,  have  fallen  into 
tile  inconsistency  we  have  indicated,  of  admitting  and  asserting 
tli(‘  very  thing  they  were  attemjiting  to  explodi*.  It  had  in  om; 
resp(‘ct  been  well  if  all  writers  of  this  school  had  att(unpt(Ml 
proof,  they  would  then  most  efiectually  hav(^  answered  tluun- 
selves.  But  unhappily  most  of  them  nTrain  from  argument, 
and  ar(*  r(Mnarkable  rather  for  bold  assertions  and  phrases  which 
convf'v  no  idea,  or  a  false  one.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
I  Meek  pliilosophers  might  fairly  explode  the  notion  of  pure 
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iithfisin  from  rvcrv  one  of  their  systems,  multiform  as  the\ 
were.  In  fact,  we  know  not  where  to  j)ut  our  haiul  ujxm  an\ 
system  of  what  is  called  hypothetical  atheism,  which  a  fair  an’c 
strict  analysis  mitjht  not  promptly  reduce  to  a  modification  oi 
theism.  This  is  an  important  fact ‘as  it  regards  ancient  systeniN 
hecause  it  shows  so  far  the  impracticability  of  conceiving  am 
system  of  nature,  even  hypothetically,  to  say  nothing  of  ])ositive 
proof,  that  shall  exclude ‘the  idea  of ‘a  designing  first  cause. 

It  may  perhaps  strike  some  of  our  readers  that  the  celehrater. 
system  of  ancient  atheism  just  alluded  to,  which  taught  4 
notion  of  *  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms,’  as  the  cause  oi 
creation,  is  apj)arently  an  exception  to  the  statement  we  have 
made ;  we  shall  therefore  expend  a  few  words  u))on  it,  thou^k 
with  some  we  may  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  atteinptinc 
what  is  superfluous.  The  original  inventor  of  the  epicureai 
atheism  was  most  probably  Democritus,  or  perha})s  Leucippm, 
but  whether  we  view  it  in  its  first  conception,  in  its  practical 
results,  or  in  its  poetic  exposition,  its  principles  remain  un- 
chang('d.  The  hypothesis  consists  in  the  supposition  merely  d 
matter  and  motion.  These  are  properly  and  logically  the  onl\ 
causes  it  admits,  unless  we  choose  to  say  that  chance^  whick 
merely  signifies  no  cause  is  another.  Its  authors  no  doubt 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  a  word  which  meant  nothing,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suffer  them  to  deceive  is. 
’fhere  is  no  positive  idea  of  anything  in  the  word  chance.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  cause  at  all.  The  only  real  ideas  in  this  systCK 
are  matter  and  motion,  lint  there  is  no  motion  without  matter, 
and  if,  thendbre,  by  motion  they  intended  anything  in  additioc 
to  matter,  and  essentially  distinct  from  it,  they  must  have  con¬ 
ceived  of  it  as  power,  or  motion  in  its  cause — power  must  have 
]>receded  the  motion  given  to  matter,  according  to  their  owt 
hyjvothesis,  which  takes  the  two  principles,  matter  and  motion, 
as  distinct.  W’  e  are  perfectly  sure  that  none  of  these  ])hiloso- 
phers,  any  more  than  ourselves,  could  entertain  any  idea  d 
motion  abstracted  from  all  matter.  Hence  for  the  production 
ol  motion,  as  an  atfection  of  matter,  without  which  they  could 
not  gain  their  notion  of  the  deflection  of  atoms,  they  uncon¬ 
sciously,  or  at  least  without  confession,  admitted  the  idea  of 
power,  and  consecpiently  of  spirit.  Hut  the  svstem  admitted 
the  two  words  motion  and  chance,  under  both  of  which,  as  may 
be  readily  shown,  ideas  were  introduced  fatal  to  atheism.  For 
if  the  atoms  were  detlccted  or  moved,  so  as  to  fall  into  any 
ariang(*ment  that  evinced  design,  proved  any  previous  tendency, 
or  inanifest(‘d  order,  dependence,  and  harmony,  then  that  very 
chance  stands  for  a  su|)reme  designing  cause.  It,  thereforf. 
evidently  meant  in  their  minds  the  power  that  made  the  atoin‘ 
so  detlect  themselves  as  to  produce  the  entire  system  of  nature, 
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than  whicli  we  can  conceive  of  no  higher,  no  clearer  deinonstra- 
tion  of  design  and  intelligence.  The  system,  therefore,  admitted 
what  it  denied,  or  defeated  the  very  purpose  of  its  invention,  by 
essentially  involving  a  creating  power  though  perversely  pre¬ 
suming  to  deny  it. 

This  doctrine,  however,  has  not  yet  been  abandoned.  The 
most  celebrated,  we  should  have  said  the  most  philosophical  of 
modern  atheists,  had  he  not  degraded  himself  by  his  puerile 
attemj)t  to  graft  the  theory  of  laicretius  upon  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  has  attempted  to  revive  the  unmeaning  jargon  of 
the  ancient  school  by  wedding  it  to  mathematics.  The  sum  of 
the  modern  improvement  and  of  the  ancient  system  united, 
might  be  expressed  in  such  a  j)roblcm  as  the  following,  which 
tlie  reader  might  recpiire  our  printer,  or  any  other  wherever  he 
meets  with  one,  to  solve  for  him — how  soon  might  one  expect 
that  all  the  types  in  your  fount  or  in  your  ollice,  being  for¬ 
tuitously  shaken  together  and  ‘  deflected  as  on  wings  up  and 
(low  n  your  composing-room,  like  bluebottle-flies  in  a  sugar-cask. 


would  arrange  themselves  perfectly  ready  for  the  printing  of  the 
‘  Mechaniipie  Celeste,’  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  ‘  Principia,’  or  any 


other  profound  work  of  science — only  not  more  profound  than 
nature  itself!  Whenever  it  can  be  proved  that  such  a  chance 
as  this  comes  within  the  law  of  probabilities,  and  certainly  as 
soon  as  proof  of  the  fact  shall  be  submitted,  but  not  till  then, 


tht‘ie  w  ill  be  some  hope  that  l/a  Place  may  escape  the  contempt 
and  scorn  which  have  befallen  his  atheistical  predecessors  of 
ancient  (ireece. 


It  would  seem  that  all  our  philosophers,  whether  of  ancient 
<»r  modern  fame,  w  ho  have  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of 
nutun*  without  the  honest  and  straightforward  admission  of  an 
intelligent  first  cause,  have  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  idea  and 
looseness  of  logic  utterly  discreditable  to  their  understandings. 
As  if  fated  to  b(‘com(?  the  victims  of  their  own  delusion,  they 
hav<*  b(*en  allowed  to  |)ropound  the  most  shallow  sophisms,  and 
to  publish  their  own  shame  while  denying  the  being  of  a  (iod. 
It  is  (piite  hopeless  to  seek  among  them  all  a  theory  that  will 
hold  together.  The  silliest  and  most  childish  fables  have  been 
dressed  up  in  a  scientific  phraseology,  which  has  but  ill  dis- 
guisi‘d  the  contradictions  they  contained.  Yet  on  account  of 
th(‘se  very  theories  they  have  been  regarded  as  subtle  and  pro¬ 
found  ))hilosophers,  too  abstract  and  rational  to  be  imposed 
u|)on  bv  the  dogmas  of  superstition  ;  w  hile,  on  this  question  at 
least,  they  ought  to  have  been  exposed  and  ridiculed  as  the 
most  confused  of  writers,  the  most  puerile  and  absurd  of  rea- 
soners. 


I  he  system  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  can  indeed  scarcely  be  an 
object  of  admiration  to  our  philosophic  atheists,  though  attempts 
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liavf  not  hi'vu  wiintinjr  to  press  tlu>se  lionorahle  names  into  the 
servlet*  of  this  worst  of  causes,  and  to  vamp  uj)  afresli  tlieir  im- 
meaning  eonj<*elnres  uptm  a  subject  wliicli  has  always  l)atlie(l 
iiuassisred  reason.  By  a  most  unjust  construction  tliose  oirat 
111(11  have  l)een  e!ass(*(l  with  the  cleniers  of  an  int(‘llio:ent  first 
cause,  "flu*  distinguishing  characti‘ristic  ot  the  system  ot  Aris¬ 
totle  seems  to  have  consisted  in  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter. 

But  the  v(‘ry  assertion  that  the  Deity  created  tliis  et(‘rnal 
matter,  contains  a  contradiction  so  palpable,  that  the  only  re- 
souree  left  us,  is  to  aseribe  the  same  imbeeility  to  the  acute  { 
Staiiirite  which  befell  all  the  oth(*r  phllosojihers  upon  the  same 
subject.  Reluctant  as  we  may  be  to  think  disparagingly  of  the 
immortal  Aristotle,  yet  truth  itself,  dearer  than  Aristotle,  com¬ 
pels  us  to  place  him  in  tin*  same  category.  An  eternal  Being 
we  can  admit,  but  an  et(*inal  creation  is  an  absurdity  never  to 
be  adinitt(‘d.  Tlu*  v(‘ry  fact,  how(‘ver,  of  alh*ging  a  coe\ist(‘nt 
l)(‘itv,  a|  art  from  tlu*  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation,  in  which 
tlu*  alxurditv  consists,  sufliciently  exempts  the  system  of  that 
(  miuent  man  from  the  ojiprolu  ium  of  denying  an  inlellig(‘nt  first 
eaur(*.  Aristolh*  may  be  allowed  to  have  failed  in  constructing 
his  hypothesis :  his  systmu  as  a  whole  may  be  esteemed  inco- 
lu*r(*nt,  and  he  may  be  said  to  stumble  on  the  very  threshold  of' 
the  syst(‘m  of  natun*,  where  all  others  bt*fore  and  since,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  find  out  the  first  cause,  have  stumbled  ;  but  be  is  at  least 
fr(‘<*  from  tlu*  charge  of  alleging  (‘fli’cts  witlujut  a  cause;  and  his  j 
tiu'ory,  |)roj)erly  descrilu'd,  is  rather  that  of  an  incomprehensible 
tlieisin  than  of  pure  atheism. 

'fhe  attemjit  to  retn'giTuhi  u|)on  tl\e  mystt  iies  of  nature,  e.nd 
to  d(*v(’lop  tlu*  arcana  of  cause*  and  cfiect — which  was  con¬ 
stantly  made  by  tlu*  philosoj)h(*rs  of' all  the  (irecian  schools,  by 
nier(‘ly  substituting  (>ne  term  for  anotlier,  or  some*  terms  for 
nothing  that  was  eithe  r  known,  or  kne)wable,  e)r  imaginable, 
was  but  a  re’Uioval  e)f  the  ieh’a  of  the*  first  cause  into  elee*j)e*r 
darkness,  e>r  an  augnu*ntation  of  their  own  anel  their  elise*iple*s’  f 
diihcidtie*s,  by  hypothe*tically  assuming  more  causes  than  the 
facts  of  creation  re‘e]uireel,  anel  thereby  inve)lving  the 'whole 
<|uestie'n  in  a  cloud  e)f  mysticism  that  no  uiulerstaneling  could 
ne‘Ue‘trat(*.  I  hat  s]u*culations  so  gre)sslv  illogicail  she)ulel  e*ve'r 
ha\e*  t'ngage'el  the*  atte*ntion  of  mem  professing  to  be*  phde)So- 
plu*is,  that  any  of  tlu'in  sluudd  have*  found  shclte*r  mule*]*  the* 
\(’nei«itcd  nanu*  ()f  the*  fatiu'r  aiul  fouude'r  e)f  the*  ve'ry  se*ie*nce*  of 
le'gie ,  and  e'spe'ciallN  that  any  nu>(ie*in  jdnle>se)phe‘rs  shoidd  lr«oe* 
o\t  rlee»keel  their  le.o>ene*ss  and  ineonsistemey,.  anel  labe)ie‘d  to 
ie‘\iNe*  tluMU  unde*r  new  tonus  for  the*  ('idightenment  e)f  the^ 
u  e  del  ns,  is  one*  ot  the*  strongest  proofs  of  the*  imbe*cility  which 
befalls  the  human  unele*rstanding  w heneve'r  it  atte  nii'ts  to  e‘\- 
ehule  the  Deify  fn*m  his  own  universe,  ew  to  acceumt  for  the 
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liicts  i>f  on*ation  without  tlie  intervention  of*  an  intelligent 
( Veator. 

We  sliould  not  eoinj>lete  what  we  intended  to  say  upon  the 
pMieral  suhjcrt,  if*  we  passed  over  in  silence  some  additional 
notions  to  which  modern  vanity  and  absurdity  have  given  hirtli. 
'riie  love  of*  atheism,  unrebuked  by  the  obvious  ignorance,  in¬ 
consistency,  and  irrationality  of  the  ancient  speculations,  in 
which  it  could  find  neither  satisfaction  nor  repose,  has  latterly 
evinced  its  accustomed  fatuity  in  novelties  which  to  many  df 
nur  readers  would  be  as  amusing  as  they  are  startling,  were  it 
not  for  the  tremendous  awfulness  of  the  subject  to  which  they 
relate.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  men  who  have  rc- 
sigin‘(l  the  control  of  their  understandings  to  their  love  of  fame, 
or  tlicir  idolatry  of  science,  do  not  readily  foresee  the  consc- 
(|nences  of  their  vanity,  nor  usually  ascribe  their  motives  to  the 
right  source.  The  |)hilosopher  who  indulges  a  prurient  s|)irit  of 
curiosity,  or  d(‘termin(  s  that  liimself  will  be  omniscient,  that  he 
will  discover  the  invisible  and  compndiend  the  iidinite,  is  just 
as  much  the  dupe  of*  his  own  deceitful  heart,  as  the  low  wretch 
that  places  his  chief  good  in  wealth,  or  hopes  to  extract  the 
clixii  of  life  from  the  indulgence  of  his  animal  j)rop(‘nsities. 
Ihe  success  which  attends  scientific  investigation  often  pro¬ 
duces  a  self*-comj)lacency  and  a  pride,  which  lead  to  the  infatua¬ 
tion  of  attempting  to  outstep  fiidte  capabilities,  to  rush  into  the 
eounsels  and  invade  the  secresy  of  the  eternal  Mind.  The 
eoutradictions,  untruths,  and  irrationality  which  immediately 
and  invariably  ensue,  bespeak  the  oflence  that  has  b(‘en  com- 
Uiit(('d,  and  admonish  the  impiirer  to  restrain  himself  to  his 
pecidiar  and  propeu*  |)rovinc(‘.  Tin*  sin  of  science*  becomes  its 
IMunslunent.  The  very  vanity  which  stimulates  the  self-sufli- 
<  u  nt  speculator  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  facts 
and  evi(l(‘nces,  into  the  regions  of  the  invisible  and  undis- 
eoxerabde,  necessitates  him,  in  the  absence  of  all  light,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  hypothesis  f*or  proof,  the  inventions  of  his  g(*nius  or  the 
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soiuetiims  excogitated  by  philosophic  dreamers  under  these  cir- 
niinstances,  it  is  suflicient  to  say  they  are  merely  ing(‘nious  and 
»<autif‘ul.  Ibit  of  others,  which  manifest  no  such  ri'deeming 
ities,  a  stern(‘r  judgment  ought  to  be  pronounc(‘d  ;  especially 
''  j<  u,  in  addition  to  their  clumsiness  and  absurditv,  they  tend  to 
)ase  tiu*  understandings  and  und(‘rndne  the  moral  feelings  of 
•iMukim!.  Surely  what  is  conservative*  of  the  best  interests  of 
t  I*  >j)ecies  is  not  to  be  renounc(*d  f<)r  the;  sake?  of  (‘lubracing  an 
imj)io\((l  nnprovable  theory  — much  less  out  of  fancy  fi>r 
contradictions  and  the  most  illogical  of  conclusions. 
1  ot  nag  |,j,(  substantial  <h*monstration,  umpiestionable  truths 
“•a  tlic  most  palpable  evidence  of  facts  omjht  to  constrain  us  to 
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the  iihaiuionmeiit  of  11  doctrine  so  reasonable  in  itselt,  so  con-  j 
si^tent  with  our  moral  instincts,  so  essential  to  the  very  exist-  1 
ence  of  social  order,  as  that  of  a  sunerintendimr  Deity.  And  i 
vc*t  modern  atheism,  in  the  most  erudite  and  elaboiate  diessii  I 
can  assiinu‘,  has  ri*(|iiircd  us  to  suriendei  oui  belli,  t  in  «i  Deity 
to  the  claims  of  a  new  system  which  consists  of  the  most  un- 
proved  and  baseless  assumptions  imaginable,  and  which  to 
name  among  persons  claiming  to  rtnison  upon  all  things,  oujiht 
to  prove  their  condemnation.  VV  e  refer  particularly  to  tht 
*  ^S*y,v/e///  t\pj)vtcticivSy  as  maintained  by  I.<ci  Al*irtlv.  Al«ni\ot 
our  readers  will  probably  not  tind  this  description  intelligible, 
and  we  must  therefore  crave  attention  to  a  few’  additional  ob¬ 
servations. 

The  follow  ing  is  the  outline  of  this  last  edition  of  atheism, 
which  we  shall  jiresently  see  is  as  false  in  fact  as  it  is  incoliereni 
in  theorv  ;  as  delicient  in  the  essential  premises,  as  short  of  the 
end  it  is  ilesigned  to  serve.  *  The  least  know  n  aninial  of  creation 
‘is  termed  inonas:  and  it  was  once  supposed  a  simple  form. 

‘  without  organs,  either  external  or  internal,  or  a  nuMi'ly  livini; 

‘  atom,  and  therefore  the  lowest  form  of  life,  'fhis  is  said  to 
‘  have  constituted  the  first  and  sole  animal  creation  ;  and,  that 
‘desiring  to  improve  its  condition,  this  desire,  or  appetency, | 

‘  became  snllicient  for  the  acipiisition  of  what  was  desired,  while 
‘  the  several  marine  tribes  were  the  gradual  result.  Some  ol 
‘  those  fishes  forming  desires  to  fly  and  others  to  walk,  the 
‘  terrestrial  creation  was  produced  :  while  all  the  ini]>roved  |mv 
‘  dnetions  became  also  perj)etnat(‘d.  And  the  imaginary  transi- 
‘  tions  such  as  the  inauatt  and  the  poKjuhi,  are  adduct'd  a> 

‘  proofs  of  the  j)rt>cess.  'file  same  is  asserted  of  certain  varia- 
‘  tions,  of  parts,  in  animals  of  a  gimeral  similarity  ;  though  in 
‘this  cast*,  elliut  and  resistance  are  atltled  to  desire.  The  biro 
‘  w  hich  desirt'tl  tt>  swim  bt*caine  web-footed,  the  cHtirt  to  pent- 
‘  tratt*  the  grountl  cansctl  the  wtiodcock’s  bill  to  eltingatt*,  and 
‘  the  actitm  of  the  w  ater  on  the  thighs  of  the  wading  birds  tie* 

‘  prived  them  of  their  feathers.’  MaccuUoch,  Whether  any  tiftlit 
philt)sophic  atlmircrs  t)f  this  thetiry  ever  gave  themselves  tb 
trt)id)le  of  rt‘llecting  u|)t)n  the  tpiestlon — whence  did  the 
first  t)t  all  ttbtain  that  life  which,  upon  the  assum])tit)n  of  the 
theorists,  set-ms  to  be  endued  with  such  a  wonderful  ajipetency 
f(»r  improvement  ? — does  not  ajipear.  (’ertainly  no  such  apjM*  ^ 
t(‘ncy  for  impi\)V(‘ment  appears  in  any  animal  below’  man- 
1  he  |>rogrcssion  of  life,  even  in  the  lowest  forms,  is  the  unsolved 
myst(*ry  which  it  was  probably  hoped  might  be  (Overlooked 
but  which  j)roves  fatal  to  the  theory,  snp|)osing,  in  all  k' 
subs(‘fpient  assumptions,  it  was  sustain(*d  by  the  facts  of  true 
science,  'fho.se  wlio  hold  it  are  as  far  as  ever  from  having  ex* 
hided  crt'ati'e  power;  indeed  we  might  even  sav  they  have 
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involved  in  this  single  exereise  of  it  far  more  mysterious  faets 
than  attach  to  the  (^hristian’s  theory  of  creation  :  for  they  liave 
condensed  all  the  wonders  of  creation  into  the  sinj:;le  monnSy 
and  assnined  that  it  is  possessed  of  such  appetencies  and  of  such 
l>o\ver  of  <^ratifyinj4  those  appetencies,  as  to  become,  by  ever 
varvinj^  metamorphoses,  transformed  into  all  the  livinj^  creatures 
of  the  creation — that  is  to  say,  all  the  various  forms  and  in¬ 
stincts  were  conceived  of  and  severally  desired  by  the  monaSy 
hclore  it  set  about  the  work  of  efiectintx  the  rerpiisite  chainjjes 
upon  itself.  This  is  in  fact  to  attribute  all  the  wisdom,  design, 
and  heauty  of  the  animal  creation  to  the  lowest  animated  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  I’or,  of  courst*,  the 
inonas  must,  in  its  appetency,  leave  had  a  conception  both  of  the 
form  and  all  its  aj)purtenances  into  which  it  was  about  to  trans¬ 
form  itself;  and  further,  the  appetency  itself  must  have  been 
ditferent,  vastly  diiferent  from  all  other  appetencies,  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  them,  in  having  the  consciousness  of  the  power  necessary 
to  its  gratification,  'fhe  appetency  itself  would  have  been  Wkr, 
manv  other  appetencies,  ahortirCy  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied 
with  this  power.  Ibit  a|)petency  itself  is  distinct  from  power, 
and  vet  in  the  present  hypotlu'sis  both  are  included,  lienees 
tin*  system  literally  makes  a  creator  of  the  monas,  endowing 
itself  with  the  ])0WTr  of  producing  the  whole  animal  creation, 
not  even  excepting  man,  out  of  the  lowest  form  of  life.  This 
is  simplifying  the  mysb'ries  of  creation  with  a  vengeance,  by 
comhmsing  them  all  into  the  monas;  and  when  this  infinitely 
miraculous  theory  is  admitted,  and  all  these  wonders  of  nature, 
wliieh  were  thought  too  wonderful  for  an  intelligent  Deity  to 
have  anything  to  do  with,  are  found  abbreviated  into  the 
nionasy  we  are  nothing  advantag(‘d,  nor  in  any  way  ri'paid  for 
our  cr(‘dulity ;  for  still  the  mystery  of  the  monas  life,  the  lifii 
that  is  like  no  other  life,  capable  of  originating  all  sorts  of 
beings  and  of  forms,  remains  to  be  exjilained — the  cause  that 
could  wrap  up  all  forms  in  one,  and  that  the  lowest  and  sim- 
ph‘st,  must  surely  be  a  creator  of  transcendent  skill  and  wisdom, 
since  the  wonders  thus  attributed  to  him  leave  far  behind  all 
that  revelation  has  called  u])on  us  to  believe. 

^V  hatever,  thenTore,  this  theory  of  appetencies  may  bc',  it  is 
not  truly  atheism.  It  commences  with  an  assumption  of  a 
living  being  endowed  with  projierties  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nature,  and  capable,  according  to  the  hvpothesis,  of  performing 
all  the  works  usually  attributed  to  a  Deitv — which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  making  that  lowest  t)f  animals  the  very  Deity 
and  y(*t  this  is  done  by  those  who  affect  to  think  then;  is  no 
Deity.  I  his  romance  of  science  baffles  all  parallel,  and  seems 
to  n‘vol  in  the  (piintessence  of  lolly  and  extravaganci;.  It 
deserves  no  other  refutation  than  a  direct  denial  r)f  all  its 
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assiiinptioiis.  It  is  a  siillicicnt  answer  to  say  it  is  not  true,  h 
otlers  no  ju-oofs.  Tlie  supposed  philosopliical  |>rinciple  on  which  it 
proceeds,  as  if  it  were  an  admitted  axiom — that  all  the  forms  o{ 
nature  pass  throiijjjh  a  graduated  scale — is  proved  false  In 
science  herself.  The  species  never  j)ass  into  higher  ones.  Vaq[ 
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s})ecies  never  j)t 

has  its  own  deliiuMl  boundaries.  Ihe  inonas  has  never  been 
known  to  |)ass  through  the  transitions  attril)nt(‘d  to  it. 
lowest  organizations  remain  the  lowest,  and  neither  originate 
nor  perpetuate  the  slightest  improvements.  W  herever  transi¬ 
tions  occur,  they  pertain  to  tlie  completion  of  the  single  animal, 
are  limited  to  its  own  proper  states,  and  return  back  again  to  tk 
primitive  embryo,  which  renewing  the  same  changes  interminablv 
within  their  prescribed  circle,  demonstrate  that  they  were  all 
|)aits  of  the  (Teator’s  original  j)lan — and  equally  denionstmte 
the  futility  and  falsehood  of  that  theory,  which  assumes  gradual 
development,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  the  mighty  dis¬ 
covery  which  is  to  explode  the  doctrine  of  a  deity,  and  make  all 
the  mystery  of  cause  and  ell’ect  from  the  first  to  the  last  as  clear 
and  bright  as  a  sunbeam. 

It  is  irksome,  and  in  reference  to  human  nature,  humiliating, 
to  notice  such  inane  and  childish  speculations.  The  facts  ol  . 
those  very  sciences  wliich  these  philosophers  themselves  profess  ’ 
to  teach,  ought  to  have  corrected  their  mistakes,  and  rehukeil 
their  presumption.  True  science  utterly  repudiates  their  first 
principles,  and  rejects  their  theories  as  baseless  and  cor.tradic- 
tory. 

All  the  systems  of  atlieism  are  as  inconsistent  with  each  other 
as  with  themselves— and  yc't  no  sect  is  more  attached  to  its 
members  than  those  of  the  atheistic  schools  to  each  other,  i'herv 
oiu*  aflocts  to  admire  the  deep  research,  j)rofbund  genius,  and 
subtle  reasoning  of  his  j)redecessor,  and  yet  he  cannot  refrain 
from  hunting  out  some  new  system  which  shall  explode  all  the 
old  errors,  alas,  only  by  bringing  in  new  ones.  Ihiflon  told  the 
world  that  animal  nature  is  mere  machinery  without  intellectual 
]>owcr  of  any  kind  ;  1/a  Marck  and  l)e  Maillet  attril)utc  all 
forms  of  life  to  aj>petency,  powers  of  conception,  and  volition. 
lIosco\ich  adopted  the  Herkleyan  theory  of  the  non-existence 
of  matter  to  the  attem|>ted  disj)roof  of  a  (^reator  ;  while  a  host  of 
])hysiologists,  both  of  our  own  country  and  the  continent,  ex¬ 
plain  eNerything  by  their  doctine  of  organization,  to  the  utter 
t'Xclu^iou  of  mind,  as  a  distinct  and  primary  principle.  I  nder 
the>e  endless  contradictions,  it  is  consolatory  to  observe  that  the 
a  )suulities  and  extravagancies  of  the  philOsophers  are  wisely 
ordered  in  the  economy  of  mind  to  neutralize  each  other.  The 
common  sense  of  the  yorld  has  little  to  fear  from  the  aggres¬ 
sions  «>t  tluMuetic  atheism,  while  its  advocates  agree  neither  iu 
the  ex:.‘t(Miee  of  mind  nor  matter,  and  while  thmr  greatest  me- 
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taplivsical  oraele  ot*  modern  times  seriously  declares  that  he 
could  dishelieve  both. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  supposing  tliat  the  spirit  of  scep¬ 
ticism  is  harmless,  or  tliat  jiraclical  atheism  is  anything  hut  a 
fearful  and  desolating  imniety.  The  philosophic  theorists,  in- 
<lce(l,  counteract  each  other,  and  they  write  mostly  for  the 
seieutitic  world,  among  whom  a  large  projiortion  are  sincen; 

(  hristians,  and  many  more  have  at  least  too  much  good  sense 
and  too  much  respect  for  religion,  to  look  favorably  upon 
atheism,  by  whatever  genius  or  talent  it  may  be  recommended. 
Ihit  we  sometimes  find  atheism  vulgarized,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  Socialism,  divested  of  all  pretensitins  to  science,  reduced  to  a 
naked  dogma,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  relaxing  the  bonds  of 
morality,  and  |)roclaiming  with  tlie  ill-ajicd  airs  of  philosojihy  a 
mere  jubilee  to  animalism.  It  is  this  total  renunciation  of 
moralitv,  this  denial  of  all  laws  of  conscience  and  responsibility, 
that  has  made  Owenism  popular  with  that  portion  of  the  lower 
class  distinguished  at  once  for  ignorance,  shrewdness,  and  vice, 
'fhe  atheism  of  the  New  Lanark  Cottonspinner  is  not  adapted 
uor  designed  for  philosojihers — but  for  the  common  jicojile,  and 
among  them  it  has  won  its  trophies  and  committed  its  d(‘vasta- 
tioiis.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  such  a  mass  of  nonsensi¬ 
cal  jargon  could  have  prevailed  to  the  extent  this  has,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  its  fundamental  principles  never  could  have  satistied  any 
man  that  thought  or  retlected,  had  it  not  been  for  two  circum- 
stauces — the  oracular  self-complacency  with  which  this  dog¬ 
matic  atheist  propounds  his  opinions,  and  the  ada|)tation  of  his 
principles  to  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  especially  to 
that  loathing  of  moral  and  social  restraint  which  characteri/es 
youthlul  (h‘j)ravity.  It  is  evident  that  tlu*  stronghold  of  this 
system  is  sheer  wickedness.  It  professes  to  found  a  new  moral 
world,  and  it  does  so  by  denying  all  morality.  It  would  give 
U|)  all  the  old  rules  and  principles,  not  for  the  sake  of  intro¬ 
ducing  any  that  should  secure  a  higher  and  a  jmrer  morality, 
hut  simply  for  the  sake  of  leaving  human  nature  to  the  most 
unbridled  and  unchecked  indulgence  of  all  its  a|)petcncies. 

Hut  ajiart  from  the  ])erfect  bestiality  which  it  sanctions  and 
actually  produces,  we  beg  the  j)atience  of  our  readers  for  a  hnv 
moments  further  while  we  present  a  specimen  of  its  pretensions 
to  reason  and  truth.  Its  tirst  j)rinciple,  assuming  to  be  a  grand 
universal  law,  and  designed  to  demolish  at  a  blow  the  doctrine 
ot  responsibility,  is  one  of  the  shallowest,  most  illusory,  and 
one-sided  propositions  ever  attem})ted  to  be  {lalnuMl  upon  the 
world  for  a  complete  and  self-evident  projiosition.  ‘  J/r///,’ 
•'^ays  the  oracle  of  the  Socialists,  ‘  is  the  creature  of  circtim- 
‘  stfoices.'  The  infernal  motive  of  such  a  proposition  is  obvious 
hence  he  is  released  from  all  responsibility  for  his  actions — 
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fiousness.  It  is  a  crude  mass  of  carrion,  wliicli  though  it  taints 
the  air  for  a  time,  will  corrupt  and  dissolve  of  itself. 

Ill  our  brief  review  of  the  diverse  and  coni!ictin^  systems  of 
theoretic  atheism  we  found  it  ditlicult  to  leave  this  sjieculation 
uimoticed,  hut  we  now  pass  on  to  one  or  two  jjjeneral  ohserva- 
tious  upon  all  the  theories  we  have  named,  as  well  as  many 
ethers  not  specified,  which  may  be  taken  as  modilications,  and, 
therefore,  as  inclu(h‘d  under  the  General  description. 

It  will  he  observed  that  we  have  in  fact  denied  and  disproved 
the  fact  of  pure  ideal  atheism,  in  reference  to  these  systems  and 
their  various  modifications.  However  their  authors  have  con¬ 
tested  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  and  desipiin^;  first  cause, 
their  atttuujit  to  su|H*rsede  such  a  doctrine,  by  the  substitution  of 
another  that  should  exclude  all  ideas  of  a  Deity,  has  in  all 
known  instances  couijiletely  failed.  They  have  either  left  the 
invsterv  of  life,  onj;anization,  and  mind,  wholly  unaccounted  for, 
or  thev  have  introduced  a  cause,  under  other  names,  ind(‘(‘d,  but 
with  the  very  powers  and  properties  attributed  by  theists  to  the 
Infinite  Beinjj^.  Even  the  very  clumsiest  and  vul^arest  of  tlu*se 
speculators  admits  the  existence  of  power  as  the  cause  of  all 
thiiu^s:  whether  he  ever  attempted  to  realize  the  id(‘a  of  infinite 
power  as  an  abstraction,  he  nowhere  informs  his  disciples.  An 
etfort  to  do  so  mi^ht  convince  him  that  he  had  assumed  an  idea 
for  a  fact,  and  that  after  all  thisy;m/Tr  must  be  attributed  to  a 
beiiu^.  Hut  our  wish  is  to  state,  that  thouj^h  we  have,  we 
think,  successfully  shown  that  there  is  no  such  thino*  known  as 
a  real  system  of  atheism,  and,  moreover,  that  all  the  systems 
before  the  world  admit  the  very  thing  denied,  yet  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  extenuate  the  guilt  either  of  th(‘  systems  or 
their  authors.  If  the  continued  effort  to  substitute  other  causes 
of  creation  in  the  place  of  the  Deity,  in  contempt  of  that  light 
which  both  reason  and  revelation  have  thrown  upon  the  cpies- 
tioii,  has  after  all,  been  abortive,  still  no  thanks  are  due  to  the 
inventors  and  propagators  of  these  theories.  They  have  done 
their  utmost  to  destroy  the  belief  of  a  Deity.  All  their  attem])ts 
may  have  been  unsuccessful,  in  so  far  as  the  production  of  any 
real  and  self-consistent  theory  is  concerned  ;  i)ut  their  intention 
IS  the  same  as  if  they  had  perfectly  accomplished  their  object. 

.Moreover,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  disastrous  effect 
of  these  systems  has  not  been  much  the  same  as  would  have 
resulted,  if  they  had  really  been  what  they  professed  to  be. 
I  hey  have  probably  had  all  the  effects  of  a  real  atheism.  Mul¬ 
titudes  have  thought  them  so,  and  adopted  them  as  such,  and 
hipe  evinced  in  their  character  and  conduct  the  genuine  fruits 
uf  a  jiractical  denial  of  (iod.  We  view’  the  systems,  thendbn*, 
"ith  just  the  same  detestation,  as  if  they  had  effectually  taught  the 
utter  denial  of  a  first  cause ;  and  in  some  respects  the*y  are  even  to 
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Im‘  reprobated  more  seriously,  In'cause  they  arc*  not  honest  in  their  I 
n*asouings,  but  How  from"  that  impatieuce  of*  moral  ;j:ovem. 
meiit,  and  those  other  evil  affections  of  the  heart  which  are 
indications  of  depravity,  rather  than  from  a  love  of  truth.  Ihe 
malignant  hatreci  of  a  Deity  is  but  ill  disguised,  when  the  rea- 
Honing  powers  lend  fhemseives  to  maintain  the  most  jialpuhle 
untruths.  .Man  must  subdue  his  understanding,  and  suffer  it  to 
be  led  lilindfold  by  his  imagination,  he  must  reverse  all  the  dictates 
of  his  reason,  ancl  relimjnish  the  testimony  of  his  senses  to  the 
legerdemain  of  metaphysics,  before  he  can  bring  himself  to  f 
assert  that  there  is  no  (iod. 

The  work  which  is  named  at  tlie  head  of  tliis  article  has 
suggested  to  us  the  jiropriety  of  prefacing  our  notice  of  it  hv 
some  general  remarks  on  the  pernicious  errors  of  atheism,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  make  our  readers  somewliat  accpiainted  with 
this  respectable  and  well  written  treatise  on  natural  theologv'. 
The  author  explains  the  nature  of  his  design  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  preface.  p 


‘  Fnmi  the  title  of  these  volumes  the  reader  must  not  expect  t«>  find  ' 
spi'culative  dissertations  upon  the  uiiexjdored  ])hemmuma  of  nature,  or 
discoveries  to  trratifv  the  demands  of  cu»*iositv,  or  didactic  lessons  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  'J'he  author’s  aim  is  to  deduce  from  the  wnrks  ' 
of  (lod  evidences  for  his  being  and  attributes;  and  by  pressing  the 
sciences  into  the  service  of  his  argument,  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of 
nature,  and  bring  from  their  hiding  places  those  testimonies  for  i 
Snjireme  living,  whicli,  if  souglit  for,  may  he  found  on  every  hand. 

*  In  onr  investigations  we  liave  endeavored  to  abide  by  the  rules  of 
inductive  philoso])hy — being  willing  to  yield  up  every  theory,  if  con¬ 
tradicted  by  well  attested  facts.  The  human  mind  thirsts  for  know, 
ledge,  and,  impatient  of  ignorance,  is  prone  to  construct  systems,  ami 
to  view  with  com])lacency  its  own  ideal  achievements.  The  ])rocessof 
inductive  reasoning  must  indeed  be  humiliating,  when  it  demolishes 
some  ])leasing  course  of  systematizing  or  finely- wrought  theory,  round 
which  were  cast  the  imposing  halos  of  anticpiity.  Vet  we  must  suhniit, 
if  we  expect  to  study  natural  theology  with  ])rotit,  or  to  feast  on  the 
intellectual  enjoyments  which  it  affords,  lint  while  we  witness  an¬ 
cient  theories  crumbling  beneath  the  wand  of  Baconian  ])hiloso|)hy, 
and  the  mystery  which  hung  around  them  receding  before  the  advance 
of  science,  their  authors  should  never  be  named  but  with  resj)ect  ;  f<»r, 
with  indefatigable  t(»il,  they  have  paved  the  way  for  us.  By  their 
ernws  we  are  enabled  to  steer  safely  through  rocks,  shoals,  and  (piick- 
sands,  where  otlmrwise  we  might  have  shared  no  better  than  they; 
and  these  considerations  should  lead  us  to  entertain  hinnble  views 
t»nr  own  ac<piirements,  and  warn  us  against  d<»gmatizing  upon  systems, 
however  contident  we  may  he  iii  established  facts.’  ” 


After  a  Preliminary  Proem,  inwhich  the  author  discourses  upon 
the  limitation  of  the  light  of  nature,  the  excellence  of  the  stiuiv 
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of  natural  theology,  the  a  priori  argument,  atheism,  and  several 
collateral  subjects,  he  enters  upon  liis  first  chapter,  which  treats 
of  the  ‘  antiquity  of  the  earth,  and  commencement  of  the  present 
‘  order  of  things.’  The  principal  difHculties  to  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  popular  interpretation  of  Moses  are  upon  the  whole  fairly 
and  concisely  stated,  and  the  new  expositions  of  the  apparently 
conHicting  passages  (w  e  mean  conflicting  with  the  discoveries  of 
ireolot’T)  are  exhibited.  The  author  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  in  collecting  wbat  has  been  written  on  this  important 
subject,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  use  of  the 
Lectures  of  Dr.  Smith,  which  undoubtedly  contain  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  harmony  of  geology  and  revelation 
that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public.  We  quote,  however, 
the  following  as  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Kerns’s  manner  of  treating 
the  same  question. 

‘  It  is  said,  ‘  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  ;*  hy  which  we  understand  the  earth,  and  all  those  suns  and 
worlds,  coinnionly  called  the  heavenly  bodies  :  for  it  is  well  known  that 
among  the  Jews,  the  heavens  implied  the  atmosphere,  the  starry 
heavens,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  or  throne  of  (lod.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  after  that  period,  when  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  created,  we  do  not  find  any  material  substance  called  into 
existence  ;  or  in  other  words,  all  things  are  made  from  some  ])ortion  of 
matter,  which  the  Omnipotent  first  had  previously  caused  to  exist.  We 
have  already  endeavored  to  show  that  the  indefinite  antiquity  ascribed  to 
the  earth  was  quite  compatible  wdth  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 
AV’e  may  now  Ik?  permitted  to  see  how  far  tve  can  ivith  safety  allow  an 
iHjual  antiquity  to  the  sun,  iiumui,  and  stars  ;  wdiich  appears  necessary, 
unless  we  suppose  the  earth  to  have  been  not  only  the  first  of  our 
system,  hut  the  only  solitary  world  created  previous  to  all  the  suns  and 
systems  of  the  universe.  If  the  sacred  rt*cord  declariHl  such  w’as  the 
fact,  I  would  respectfully  receive  it ;  hut  in  the  absence  of  this,  w'e 
think  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  our  earth,  a  lesser  world  of  per¬ 
haps  a  lesser  system,  should  be  first  created  ;  and  then,  to  counteract 
such  premature  effect,  a  series  of  miracles  should  be  performed  :  first, 
to  coiinleract  the  gravitating  force  of  the  earth,  previous  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  sun,  a  miraculous  interference  was  necessary,  operating 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  matter  ;  second,  the  production  of  light 
previous  to  the  sun  called  forth  a  miraculous  interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  would  be  unnecessary  had  the  sun  been  created 
simultaneous  with  the  earth,  nor  can  anything  we  know  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  matter  lead  us  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
light,  independent  of  the  sun.  Another  miracle  was  necessary  to  give 
the  interchange  of  day  and  night ;  for  if  no  sun  existed,  even  though 
the  earth  should  revolve  upon  its  axis,  no  such  effect  would  be  pro¬ 
duced.  \\  hen  we  reflect  upon  this  succession  of  miracles,  consequent 
upon  the  earth  being  created  before  the  sun,  all  which  would  Ik?  un- 
neces.sary  upon  the  reverse  supposition,  what  order  of  creation  appears 
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more  in  accordance  witli  infinite  wisdom  ?  This  superHuity  of  nieam  f 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end  has  never  been  ohscrv  od  as  a  trait 
of  divine  ctuiduct ;  rather  the  reverse,  ^reat  ends  uttom])lished  hy  few  ^ 
means.  Therefore,  we  are  led  to  contein]date  the  sun  as  created,  if 
not  previous  to,  at  least  simultaneous  with  the  earth,  hy  uliich  wt 
l)idudd  tlie  ^rand  openitioiis  of  (iod  in  greater  harmony  with  eact 
other,  and  with  the  laws  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  impress  upo^ 
matter.  But  we  rest  not  our  argument  upon  a  prohahility  ;  we  cun. 
sider  the  text  to  he  express  upon  tlie  subject.  It  is  said,  ‘  in  the  be. 

*  ginning  (lod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;*  therefore,  whatever 
is  implied  in  the  word  heavens  must  have  been  created  co-existent 
with  the  earth  ;  for  if  any  interval  had  elapsed  from  the  creation  ef 
one  to  that  of  the  other,  the  latter  could  not  he  strictly  said  to  hare  | 
l)een  created  in  the  beginning ;  and  we  are  confiilent  the  inspired 
penman  wrote  with  an  accuracy  which  fears  no  cavil.  W'e  must  again 
refer  to  the  import  of  the  word  hcfo  eus  ;  the  best  commentators  are  ' 
ngreeil  that  in  the  sacred  writings  three  heavens  are  distinctly  men. 
tioiied.  First,  the  atmosphere  or  firmament,  mentioned  in  the  sixtl 
verse  of  the  cha]>ter  before  us.  Second,  the  starry  heavens  ;  and  third, 
the  regions  of  felicity  or  throne  of  Jehovah.  Paul  coiifirins  this  when 
lie  speaks  of  being  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  'I'hese  are  fre.  . 
ipiently  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  heavensy  and  are  evidentlj 
intended  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  'riierefore,  the  conclu. 
sion  forced  upon  us  is,  that  God  in  the  beginning  created  the  starry  f 
heavens,  including  all  their  suns  and  systems  of  the  worlds  at  ibt 
same  time  with  the  earth,  the  antiipiity  of  which  period  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us  :  and  conseipiently,  that  the  operations  of  the  six  days 
consisted  in  forming  out  of  the  pre-existent  materials  of  this  earth,  thf 
sublime  structure  of  our  terrestrial  economy  which  then  commenced.’ 

— Vol.  i.  48-00. 

Our  iiuthor  then  proceeds  to  collect  opinioini  upon  the  Hebrew 
word  whicli  1ms  been  transhited  create  and  mahcy  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  geological  discoveries  with  some  other  jiassages, 
But  into  these  criticisms  we  need  not  follow  him.  Tliose  who 
wish  to  peruse  what  has  been  written  upon  these  dithcultie> 
must  have  recourse  to  the  work  itself.  Our  object  being  not  to 
sidunit  an  epitome  of  the  entire  treatise,  but  mere  specimens  of 
its  subjects  and  of  their  treatment,  we  must  hasten  to  present 
another  passage  from  the  chapter  on  *  Laws  of  Nature.’ 

‘  In  entering  upon  a  brief  consideration  of  the  ‘  laws  of  nature,’  wo 
must  tirst  ])remise  that  by'  nature  we  mean  in  a  general  sense  thf 
universe  which  (khI  has  created  ;  and  in  a  more  limited  sense  it  im¬ 
plies  peculiarities  of  constitution,  inherent  in  anv  ])articular  thing  w 
ohjt'ct  in  that  universe  ;  and  consequentlv,  that  the  laws  of  naturf 
mean  certain  princijdes  or  modes  of  action,  originally  impressed  njWD 
matter  hy  the  C  reator  :  and  by  which  he  governs,  with  system  and 
uniformity,  the  whole  material  universe.  4’herefore,  we  would  desirf 
oiict'  for  all  to  impress  upon  the  reader’s  mind,  that  when  in  anv  pat* 
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tliis  treatise  we  speak  of  nature’s  laws,  the  resources  of  nature,  and 
such  like  expressions,  they  should  not  he  understood  as  conveying  the 
idea  of  a  power  acting  independent  of  (iod. 

‘  In  this  sense  we  reject,  as  ridiculous  and  absurd,  the  theories 
which  inagnitied  nature  into  a  nondescript  something  with  plastic 
powers  ;  in  reference  to  this  we  regard  nature  and  nature’s  laws  as 
nothing  ;  (iod  is  all  and  in  all.  Thus  when  a  thing  is  said  to  he 
ertected  Iw  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  virtually  so  by  Him  who  iiujwessed 
on  nature  that  law.  For  example,  if  j)ain  follows  the  infringement  of 
nature's  law,  and  ])leasure  be  cmiscMpient  uj>on  <d)edience  to  it.  does  it 
not  as  fullv  evince  the  government  of  (Jod  as  if  he  put  forth  his  hand 
on  each  occasion,  and  by  an  immediate  act  dispensed  the  reward  or 
punishment  adjudged  t<»  (Hir  conduct }  And  here  we  must  he  careful 
to  observe,  that  the  pain  is  not  to  he  charged  to  the  law,  or  Him  who 
made  it,  hut  to  the  infringement  of  that  law.  If  a  man  suffers  for  the 
crime  of  wilfully  taking  away  the  life*t»f  his  fellow,  no  fault  is  found 
in  the  law,  though  its  sanction  causes  so  much  ]>aiu  :  because  it  was 
established,  and  the  consetpiences  (»f  an  infringement  of  it  so  well 
known.  Also,  if  a  man  rushes  into  the  tire,  according  to  the  physical 
laws  of  nature  his  body  is  decvnnjxised  by  the  fiery  element.  This  is  a 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  (’reator,  through  that  law  he  has  thought 
fit  to  im]>ress  ujum  matter  ;  yet  im  one  would  think  of  charging  G»»d 
with  unjustly  destroying  the  self-dev()ted  victim  ;  because  it  was  an 
established  law',  and  highly  beneficial  to  mankind,  that  fire  should 
burn  combustible  substances :  and  not  only  were  the  consecpiences  of 
an  infringement  of  this  law'  know  n,  hut  it  was  s])ecially  guarded  by  the 
sentinels  of  pain.  And  we  may  remark  that  the  ])roductioii  pain 
to  the  human  body,  by  the  application  of  fire,  is  not  the  effort  of  a  vin¬ 
dictive  simction  tif  nature’s  law',  hut  instituted  by  the  (’reator  as  a 
|M»werful  incentive  self-preservation. 

‘  By  the  physical  law  s  of  nature,  we  understand  those  which  the 
great  (iovernor  of  the  universe  has  established  with  reference  to  mere 
matter;  such  as  the  laws  of  motion,  gravitation,  optics,  Ac.  Tliese 
laws  are  beyond  the  control  of  human  power  ;  they  are  iindcviating 
and  inflexible,  unless  stayed  by  the  hand  of  Him  who  first  ordained 
them.  Thus,  according  to  the  law'  of  gravitation,  a  stone  will  fall  to 
the  earth,  and  iron  w  ill  sink  in  water ;  yet  by  the  miraculous  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Supreme  Being,  this  law  is  suspended  on  a  particular 
wcasion,  and  iron  is  found  to  swim  (2  Kings  vi.  (i).  According  to 
another  «»f  nature's  laws,  fire  is  destructive  to  the  human  body  ;  yet 
the  same  onini])otent  hand  suspends  that  law,  and  on  a  ])articular  occa¬ 
sion  men  are  found  to  walk  unhurt  in  a  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  25). 
I  hese  instances  of  miraculous  interference  serve  to  show  us  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  subject  to  the  conind  of  the  (’reator,  hut  they  are 
of  such  rare  occurrence,  and  under  the  present  dispensation  so  little  to 
he  expected,  that  w'e  may  w  ith  great  confidence  regard  these  laws  as 
steady  and  undeviating.* — Ib.  pp.  200 — 202. 


It  is  well  that  Dr.  Kerns  has  made  a  stand  against  the 
ittheistic  absurdity  of  deifying  nature^  lawSy  and  ordeXy  after  the 
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fashion  of  the  Greeks— and  this  for  the  sake  of  excluding  a 
deity  alto^ether—^another  notable  instance  of  the  fatuity 
liave  before  pointed  out.  The  philosophers,  froni  Anaximander 
downward,  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  using  these;  t(TiTi> 
in  place  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  that  they  I 
seem  to  have  become  unconscious  of  the  illogical  and  absurd 
character  of  their  phraseology.  A  mere  ])rosopopeia  is  identi¬ 
fied,  under  the  term  nature,  with  the  Deity ;  and  from  this 
supreme  authority  laws  are  represented  as  emanating,  which 
again  are  charged  with  the  absurdity  of  being  themselves  a  power 
efficient  to  the  ])roduction  of  whatever  we  please  to  sujipose 
involved  under  them.  The  terms  have  been  favorites  witli  all 
the  atheistic  scliools,  and  on  that  account  evince  their  eagerness 
to  forget  (jod,  because  in  their  haste  they  have  adopt(‘d  terms, 
and  nothing  else ;  so  that  ‘  inofessing  themselves  to  be  wise 
‘  they  have  become  fools.’  The  absurdity  of  announcing  laws 
that  have  no  lawgivers,  or  the  parallel  absurdity  of  represent-  ^ 
ing  unconscious  nature  as  instituting  law'  for  itself,  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  The  w  hole  vocabulary  of  such  terms,  chosen  lusit 
has  been,  by  the  spirit  and  for  the  purjioses  of  infidelity,  might 
be  readily  turned  into  effective  missiles  against  the  theories  they 
w  ere  designed  to  serve.  We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  tenus  ^ 
and  phrases  in  question  w  hen  used  for  purely  scientific  jiurposes, 
to  save  the  needless  familiarizing  of  the  name  w  hich  is  not  tube 
taken  in  vain ;  and  when  it  is  explained  that  they  are  mere 
substitutes  for  that  name,  or  representatives  of  his  order,  the 
course  of  his  working,  or  the  objects  of  his  creation;  but 
against  that  use  of  them  which  designedly  disconnects  them 
from  the  Divine  power,  and  really  from  all  substantial  ideas, 
r(‘ason  and  piety  alike  protest,  and  every  Christian  philosopher 
ought  to  make  the  most  determined  stand. 

\\  e  find,  how  ever,  that  our  remarks  are  leading  us  into  dis¬ 
cussion  too  extended  for  our  pages,  and  we  must  hasten  to  sum 
up  our  opinions  of  the  work.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it 
ft)r  the  judicious  summary  it  presents  of  the  discoveries  ot 
modern  science,  as  these  bear  upon  the  evidences  of  natural 
theology.  The  author  does  not  strictly  confine  himself,  however, 
to  natural  theology,  but  avails  himself  of  every  fair  opportimity 
of  vindicating  revelation  from  any  of  its  supposed  discrepancies 
with  science.  I  here  is  one  chapter  of  his  work  wdiicli  we  think 
would  have  been  advantageously  omitted,  not  only  because  it 
was  not  necessarily  involved  in  his  subject,  but  because  he  has 
e\i(lently  not  masten'd  the  elaborate  discussions  to  which  it  has 
mven  rise— we  mean  the  chapter  on  the  'Origin  of  Evil.'  The 
hopi'less  nature  ol  all  discussions  upon  that  (piestion  seems  to 
admonish  us  to  let  it  alone.  We  cannot  say  that  Dr.  Kerns 
has  advanced  our  knowledge  or  evineed  his  own,  by  his  hriet 
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and  incompetent  essay.  In  excepting,  however,  to  this  chapter 
\\e  wish  to  he  understood  as  approvino;  generally  of  the  rest  of 
his  work.  There  are  a  few  things  on  which  we  might  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  animadvert  had  our  space  allowed.  But  a 
revision,  w  hich  we  hope  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  making, 
mav  probably  lead  to  the  detection  of  such  things  as  should  be 
corrected.  The  work  is  generally  so  perspicuously  written  and 
so  coni|)rehensive,  that  it  will  no  doubt  prove  eminently  accept¬ 
able  to  the  young  j)eople  in  Christian  families  and  the  members 
t)f  niechanics’  institutions. 


Art.  VII.  The  Ijekestershire  Mercurf/y  Saturda^y  Xorember  21,  ItMO. 

WHO  is  William  Baines,  the  new  Church-rate  Prisoner  ? 

This  is  an  important  question,  and  we  can  answer  it  satis¬ 
factorily.  But  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  moral 
character  of  the  sutl'erer,  still  less  his  orthodoxy  or  his  hetero¬ 
doxy,  w  hich  can  determine  the  moral  character  of  the  proceedings 
against  him.  The  justice  or  expediency  of  resorting  to  coercion 
in  matters  of  conscience,  is  a  question  quite  independent  of  any 
estimate  of  the  recusant’s  character.  He  may  be  a  good  or  a 
bad  man — with  that  the  law  has  nothing  to  do.  Legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  utterly  indiscriminative:  when  the  case  arises  they 
may  be  used  equally  against  the  moral  and  immoral,  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  profane.  It  is  the  employment  of  legal  force  in 
sj)iritual  matters  at  all,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  party 
w  ho  suffers  under  compulsory  measures,  that  we  should  learn  to 
detest.  In  dealing  with  opponents  the  question  of  character 
will  often  arise,  and  this  is  the  soundest  way  of  meeting  that 
|)oiiit. 

But  what  is  the  practical  operation  of  these  high-handed 
methods  of  procedure?  That  good  men,  and  good  men  only, 
are  the  victims  of  ])ersecution.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  bad 
falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  prelates ;  still  less  need  we  be 
under  any  apprehension  on  account  of  the  infidel  or  indifferent, 
for  such  as  these,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  slightest  injury  at 
such  considerate  hands.  The  prelates,  therefore,  have  always 
been  obliged  to  seek  out  their  victims  from  among  the  best  men 
which  the  country  affords,  and  they  have  seldom  been  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  not  to  meet  with  them.  From  the  days  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  amongst  us  (to  go  no  higher)  these  purveyors  to  their  ‘grim 
ulol’  have  never  been  able  to  find  subjects  for  even  partial,  much 
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less  capital  punishment,  except  in  the  very  ranks  of  the  professed 
disciples  of  Jesus  (>hrist :  nor  shall  we  limit  the  terms  of  this 
assertion  to  the  orthodoxy  or  the  heterodoxy  of  the  dissidentj. 
Our  own  history  is  full  of  the  suHerinos  indicted  by  them  on 
righteous  men  ;  for  an  unrit^hteous  man  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tormentor,  would  be  an  equally  fearful  and 
novel  sp(*ctacle.  Tlie  former  cases  may  oruvely  be  said  to*  be 
(piite  common  and  natural;  the  latter  would  be  both  nn- 
natural  and  uncommon.  State-priests  were  never  known  to  lav 
their  gentle  hands  on  any  of  the  delinquents  described  in  the 
last  eiVht  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Homans.  They  always  reserve  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for 
those  who  are  fit  for  it.  The  jiious  are  the  only  persons  wlioin 
the-  |)n>lates  whether  Popisl,  or  Protestant,  have  ever  sought 
after,  line  to  old  and  hereditary  instinets,  modern  prelaevre- 
venires  its  uncharitable  heart  on  tlie  excellent  of  the  earth  -  its 
viefnns  are  selected  on  account  of  the  realitv'of  their  reli-ion- 
or,  in  other  words,  earnestness,  decision,  simplicity  and  iiis 
rightness,  are  infallible  marks  for  the  guidance  of  its  severest 
censures  A  mysterious  Providence  seems  always  to  have  «o 
irranged  afla.rs,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ever  since  priests  woul 
.<•  Ion  s  amt  lords  would  be  priests,  not  only  fo.'  the  ti^bd  !' 

I  IS  witnesses  but  for  the  exhibition  and  illiistLion  of  the  real 
character  of  those  institutions,  w  hich  are  o,. posed  to  Ilirown 

Jio'’''""'’*  '‘“•‘'■-‘•'‘"rch  of  Kngland  to  continue,  in  order 

to  .show  the  vicioiisness  of  her  constitution  and  the  wickediie« 
o  her  usurpation  ;  ami  accor.lingly  instances  are  presented  dai 
by  day,  winch  m  spite  of  all  the  blandishments  of  courts  an 
he  etnienientsol  the  times,  demonstrate  her  origin  in  s.ntr 

ver  e-iit^  I"  ‘‘“'•■"Pti''"  und  terror:  When  the 

•  rtu  vil  1  I”'-'"*'  tortiire-bodilT 

I  L  core  as  her  only 

rack  And  let  h '"'nV  *'**i  “  ready  lever  of  the 

fe  t  -'r  ■ 

force.  Wo  know  how  111’  reli^'ous  oj)i!iions  bv 

|>resso(l  indirect ly _ bv  -iVl  opinion  is  to  bo  suj>- 

kis  opinion _ tli  it  i'i  \  uian  to  entortain  and  publish 

tlH^salncbmo/.;  somctllin.  at 

the  verv  tolerated  onini  ^  ^oinethin^'  Ixu’njx  doiu*,  which 

»  nil  that  leads  to  suppression,  and 
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tluis  we  iirrive  at  the  inodera  ultimatum — we  come  back  to 
prisons  a^ain,  which,  under  their  1‘ormer  re(/ime,  used  to  lie 
luidwav  l>etweeu  the  prelate  and  tlie  stake.  In  no  liands  and 
at  no  time  could  tliese  prerogatives  be  usel’ully  or  justly  placed. 
We  should  feel  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  resorting  to 
these  torturous  means  and  appliances  for  the  support  of  any 
truth  of  philosophy  or  science;  but  to  attemj)t  by  force  to  compel 
the  conscience  to  believe  in  or  support  any  Christian  truth 
would  he  worse  still,  because  we  have  the  most  s})ecitic  instruc¬ 
tions  on  this  head  from  the  great  Teacher  himself.  How  rank, 
then,  must  be  the  otience  of  compelling  a  Christian,  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  to  suj^port  what  he  may  believe  to  be  an  untruth 
— to  uphold  what  he  may  believe  to  be  a  great  lie — or  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  which  turns  Christ’s 
spiritual  church  into  a  Civil  Corporation,  or  rather  into  a 
Hotten-llorough  of  the  State. 

'fo  corroborate  our  assertion,  we  lind  that  these  prerogatives 
have  ever  been  inoperative  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil,  and 
have  oidy  been  exercised  for  the  distress  and  ruin  of  the  good. 
Force,  and  not  truth,  the  only  weapon,  is  tried  ;  and  tried 
(udy  on  those  who  never  acknowledge  any  other  authority  than 
truth.  In  short,  the  only  parties  with  whom  it  cannot  possibly 
prevail  are  the  only  parties  on  whom  it  has  been,  or  will  be 
tried.  There  is  then,  every  probability — reasoning  as  well  from 
experience  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case — that  the  prelates’ 
victim,  the  sufferer  for  conscience  sahcy  is  a  professed  Christian — 
and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  a  sincere  and  humble  be¬ 
liever  in  Christ,  and  a  devout  observer  of  all  his  command¬ 
ments.  Because  he  is  such,  he  has  fallen  into  the  prelates’ 
traps ;  because  he  is  a  disci|)le  of  Christ  he  is  condemned  from 
tile  blackest  chair  of  judgment  which  ever  confronted  the 
mercy-seat — from  the  chair  of  a  Protestant  Iiupiisition  ;  and 
consigned  to  punishment  by  a  priest,  who  professes  to  be 
acting  under  the  most  direct  and  exclusive  commission  from 
Christ  himself. 

for  the  truth  of  what  has  now  been  advanctid,  we  may 
apijeal  to  contemporary  instances,  as  confidently  as  to  those 
yhich  history  has  indelibly  r(‘corded.  The  spirit  of  jirelacy 
IS  the  same  to  day  as  yesterday  ;  the  same  now  as  when  its 
movements  tilled  England  with  tfie  groans  of  the  puritans,  and 
dyed  Scotland’s  mountains  with  the  blood  of  the  covenanters; 
the  same  now  as  when  it  fell  under  the  stroke  of  Parliament, 
to  rise  again  in  all  the  plenitude  of  vindictive  malignity,  with 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  Bacchanal.  Antagonism  to  liberty 
of  conscience  and  hatred  of  every  form  of  fr(*edom  are  its 
‘  murks,  and  will  ever  identify  it.  Need  we  say,  that  the  victims 
prclatical  persecution  are  the  same  ?  of  the  same  class  and 
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thanks  and  pray  for  mercies;  the  decent  meal  is  spread,  but  he 
who  lias  earned  it,  is  not  there  to  ask  the  benediction  and 
sav  the  ^race;  the  night  falls,  the  hour  of  rest  comes,  tlie 
childnMi  gather  round  their  mother  to  breathe  tlieir  artless 
prayer,  hut  there  is  no  father  s  encouraging  smile  or  parting 
caress;  and  all  is  (juiet  save  the  beating  of  that  mother’s  heart; 
his  familiar  voice  and  face  have  not  been  heard  or  seen  in  that 
(IwelliniT  all  the  day— and  a  day  is  a  long  time,  it  is  a  great 
part  of  life,  and  its  renewal  may  not  be  vouchsafed  ;  but  the 
charities  of  home  and  life  have  not  been  tasted  for  a  day,  nor 
will  thev  be  for  many  a  day  to  come,  if  indeed  they  ever  be 
tasted  attain  !  Hut  the  reader  will  best  picture  to  himself  a 
scene,  which  would  be  desolate  indeed  could  the  persecutor 
reach  the  gentle  hearts  there,  or  shake  the  firm  resolution  of  a 
sutlerer,  whose  duty  is  patience. 

We  have  answered  the  question  with  which  we  set* out,  almost 
ill  the  spirit  of  an  epitaph.  Were  the  prisoner  to  die  in  his 
bonds,  it  would  be  the  epitaph  of  a  good  man,  who  died  in  the 
bosom  of  ‘The  Church,’  so  ajitly  tvpified  by  four  stone  walls. 

Need  it  be  asked  where  Baines  is  ?  No.  Need  it  be  aski'd 


how  it  is  that  this  outrage  on  an  English  citizen,  and  an  English 
(.'hristian,  comes  to  pass  ?  No.  Need  it  be  asked  who  has  done 
it  —  by  whose  encouragement  —  or  whose  connivance?  No. 
These  practices  may  be  enormities,  but  they  are  perfectly  noto¬ 
rious — nay,  they  are  not  so  much  notorious  outrages,  as  out¬ 
rages  of  course,  now,  in  this  brilliant  era  of  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement,  under  the  mild  sway  of  a  young  (iueen,  and  the 
administrative  superintendence  of  a  Party  who,  if  they  had  not 
been  so  safely  ensconced  about  the  throne  as  her  majesty’s 
advisers,  would  liave  been  the  first  as  patriots  to  denounce  these 
op|)ressions  of  her  best  subjects;  the  land  would  have  rung  again 
with  their  indignant  fulminations  against  both  the  priestly 
authors  and  the  cabinet  abettors  of  these  tyrannous  proceedings 
— they  would  have  been  rampant  in  their  old  vocation  of  rousing 
the  greatest  passions  and  appealing  to  the  highest  interests,  for 
the  jiromotion  of  self-regarding  ends ;  their  rallying  cry  would 
have  been  the  watchword  of  ‘civil  and  religious  liberty*  to  be 
quieted  onhj  by  victory — to  cease  onlij  w  ith  success  ? — no  :  but 
to  he  dropjied,  rather  than  quieted — to  be  sopped,  rather  than 
ceased— on  n'storation  to  office  and  reinstatement  in  place! 

Need  we  ask,  ?/7/y  is  this  ?  We  answer  by  asking.  Is  he  not 
A  Protestant  Dissenter?  He  is;  and  this  accounts  for  all. 
^uch  treatment  is  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional.  The 
lu^sertion  will  startle  only  the  nonconformists  who  have  not 
inquired  into  the  true  character  of  those  arrangements  which 
the  state,  has  made  with  the  hierarchy,  for  their  comfort  and 
Hccoinniodation.  The  sanguine  amongst  them  may  probably 
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have  over  rat(‘(l  their  importance,  by  ineasurino  their  uiiual  * 
[M>wer  l)y  some  obsolete  standard  of  CJiristian  probity  or  civil 
rectitude.  Let  us  no  lom^er  deceive  ourselves  or  delude  otliers, 
bv  these  overweening  estimates.  Let  the  Protestant  DissenteN 
ac(juaint  themselves  with  their  political  state  and  condition. 
Their  numbers  may  be  i^^reat — their  wealth  considerabh* — -their 
intelligence  at  least  on  a  par  with  that  of  their  neighbors — their 
zeal  and  usefulness  in  the  |)romotion  of  reli^;ion  and  theditlusion 
of*  kmnvled^e,  testifi(‘d  by  all.  They  may  come  of*  a  noble  stixk, 
however  unworthy  of  such  ancestry  —  noble  for  genius,  courage, 
and  piety — the  earliest  advocates  of  religious,  the  first  teachers  * 
of  civil,  fn‘edom — its  first  assertors  and  its  first  martyrs.  They 
may  have  fought  and  bled  in  battle  for  their  cH>untry — con- 
triliuttHl  to  its  burthens — enriched  its  literature— sustained  its 
piety.  They  may  be  patriots  by  birthright,  and  yet  loyal; 
they  may  be  the  stay  of  order,  and  yet  democratic.  They  iiiav 
love  their  father-land,  and  their  prayers  to  (iod  may  be  stirred 
up  like  the  sound  of  many  waters  about  His  Throne,  for  the 
stability  of*  its  eminence  and  the  lustre  of  its  righteousness— 
for  the  safety  of  its  queen  and  the  prosperity  of  its  ]H*oj)le. 
But  the  Ih’otestant  Dissenter  is  dealt  with  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed.  He,  as  such,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  has  no 
rights — they  are  favors  ;  he  has  no  wrongs — they  are  incidental  ♦ 
inconveniences.  The  law  graciously  permits  such  a  subject  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state  only  on  condition  that  he 
shall  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church.  This  i^^  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  position.  If  he  put  up  contentedly  with  this 
conditional  toleration,  all  is  well ;  he  may  be  a  traitor  to  his 
conscience,  but  he  will  not  be  molested.  He  may  rejoice  in  the 
umpiestionable  privilege  of  paying  for  his  i)ew,  and  listening 
to  his  minister  ;  he  may  be  a  trustee,  executor,  school¬ 
master,  and  so  forth  ; — and  thousands  of  Dissenters  comply 
with  this  condition  and  enjoy  their  reward.  But  if  a  noncon¬ 
formist  do  not  recognize  the  condition — if  he  regard  political 
conformity  to  the  state's  requisition  on  behalf  of  its  church,  as  f 
no  less  a  violation  of  his  Christian  rights  and  duties  than  cede- 
siastical  conformity  to  the  state's  rt'cpiisition  on  behalf  of  this 
church,  then  will  he  find,  that  he  forfeits  all  the  blessings  of’  a 
ci>nstitution,  which,  thenceforth,  vouchsafes  not  j)rott‘Ction  in 
return  for  allegiance;  his  property  is  pillaged,  or  his  person  is 
incarcerated,  by  law,  and  neither  one  nor  the  other  will  be  re- 
leastni  till  he  has  endured  the  penaltv  or  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing. 

loleration  is  plainly  a  sort  of  middle  state  between  tyranny 
and  liU  rty.  It  is  an  o|)en  truce  rather  than  a  peace  ;  anil  every 
day  s  events  show  how  hollow  it  is.  Being  made  up  of  alicjuot 
portions  of  tyranny  and  liberty,  it  is  therefore  almost  equally 
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To  the  frieiul  as 


,,a„MA.us  aiul  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties. 

*11  IS  to  the  eiieinv  of  liberty,  it  means  iiuitnal  cleoradation, 
oToiiiuieil  on  eonditmiial  subniission.  The  party  toieratim^ 
Fook*^  upon  it  as  a  just  sentence— compulsorily  suspended,  hut 
not  a  pardon  ;  the  party  toleratt‘d  fetds  that  it  is  a  reprieve 
from*  execution,  where  the  sentence  of  ouilty  has  been  solemnly 
nrououuccd,  but  where  there  has  been  no  crime.  Lord  John 
in  acknowlediiino;  a  late  memorial  of  his  c 


Uu'^'iell,  in  acknowlediiino;  a  late  memorial  oi  ms  constituents, 
plainly  hitiinates  that  the  Dissenters  had  better  comply  with 
the  terms  of  this  contract,  or  their  o|)|)onents  may  rejiudiate  it 
as  well  as  themselves  ! 

'fhis  intermediate  state  cannot  be  an  abiding;  one.  It  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  c:enius  of  our  ape  or  of  our  constitution, 
—of  our  common  religion,  or  of  our  common  humanity.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  mortals  should  abide  in  it. 
(Government,  be  it  Whip;  or  Tory,  must  p:et  out  of  it,  at  one  side 
or  the  other;  either  by  poinp;  backwards  to  old  tyranny,  or 
f(»rwards  to  new  lilnn’ty.  In  other  words,  the  state  must  abro¬ 
gate  toleration  and  pive  us  pure  Kipiality  ;  or  they  must  abropate 
Foleration  and  pive  iis  sheer  Despotism,  'fhe  former  will  be  the 
ohjtTt  of  a  patriotic,  the  latter  the  object  of  a  des|)otical,  povern- 
meiit.  We  are  ev  idently  advancinp  to  the  recopnition  of  one  <)r 
the  other.  They  are  cardinal  |)oints  in  modern  politics.  The 
alternative  is  presented  by  the  hand  ot  late — rather  let  us  say, 
by  divine  providence — and  one  course  or  other  must  be  em¬ 
braced.  Can  the  side  which  ‘  jioliticians  ’  will  take  in  this  con- 
troviTsy  be  doubtful  ?  We  know  that  the  state-church  will  be 
siipport(‘d  to  the  out  ranee  in  all  its  doinps  by  the  whole  force  ot 
the  crown  and  aristocracy.  Its  jilots  and  machinations,  throuph 
its  |)ress  and  its  priests,  its  landlords  and  its  representatives, 
are  clearly,  enerpeticallv,  and  avowedly  directi'd  apainst  (jod  s 
truth  and  inaiTs  liberty.  Since  Laud’s  days  its  priests  have  not 
been  so  bitterly  arropant  as  at  present.  True  enouph,  the  church 
will  now  and  then  make  a  bepparly  commutation  ot  preat  spiritual 
claims  with  the  state,  but  it  yiehis  only  in  order  to  secure  and 
to  make  sure.  In  the  instance  of  church-rates,  it  has  partially 
abandoned  the  liiph  ])reropatives  of  unmitipat(‘d  spiritual  cen¬ 
sures  in  its  own  courts,  for  the  sake  of  more  summarily  adminis- 
terinp  its  hiphest  functions  by  the  hands  ot  the  mapistrate. 
1  he  state-church  loves  certainty;  and  a  six  months’  imjirison- 
iiient  suits  b(*tter  than  a  lonper,  but  less  certain,  t(*rm  ot  punish¬ 
ment.  It  matters  not  as  to  the  time  or  the  mode.  It  the 
Lhurch  can  fairly  impale  its  victim  on  one  of  its’ many  tanps,  it 
will  jirofess  its  readiness  to  forepo  the  v’enpeanci*  ot  the  rest ; 
because,  like  the  drapons  of  old,  it  can  concoct  as  much  re¬ 
morseless  venom  in  a  sinple  tooth  as  is  ne(‘dful,  to  relieve  its 
wrath  and  wreak  its  swelterinp  spite.  The  time  and  mode  do 
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not  alter  the  nature  of  its  atrocities.  The  prelatical  Church  feeb 
what  the  Dissenters  should  never  lose  sight  of,  that,  let  th^ 
nature  ot  the  intiiction  for  recusancy  be  VNhat  it  may,  it  is  inflic, 
tion  ;  and  that  is  an  iiiHiction  which  vindicates  its  attributes, 
and  contains  the  essence  of  all  infliction.  Let  the  value  of  tht 
goods  sj)oih‘d  be  what  it  may,  costly  or  cheap,  ‘  vessels  of  silver’ 
or  ‘  rugs,'  it  is  a  spoiling  ;  and  contains  within  itself  the  essence 
of  all  ToblxTy.  L(‘t  the  amount  of  the  torture  be  what  it  may, 
let  but  one  groan  be  wrung  or  one  tear  extorted,  it  is  torture; 
and  contains  within  itself  the  essence  of  all  torture.  This  the 
state-church  knows  right  well ;  this  it  will  strive  to  uphold  * 
against  the  aggrieved  of  all  classes ;  and  in  this  it  trusts  toh 
maintained,by  the  w  ealth  and  chivalry  of  England.  But  w  ith  alliu 
arrogance  the  Church  is  weak — weak  in  proportion  to  the  ven 
closeness  of  its  alliance  with  the  state — weak,  demonstrabh 
weak,  in  proportion  to  the  nervous  eagerness  of  its  unceasing 
and  terrifit'd  appeals  to  the  magistrate. 

These  atrocities,  committed  against  good  men  and  j)eaceable 
citizens  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  will  not  be  endured.  Such  proceedings  strike 
at  the  root  of  civil  government.  The  policy  defeats  the  end  and 
object  of  all  government.  The  ruler  who  persists  in  uj)h()ldinj 
this  policy  is  not  a  ruler,  but  a  despot ;  the  subject  who  submit'  * 
to  the  ruthless  sway,  is  not  a  subject,  but  a  slave.  Protection 
aiul  ob(‘dience  are  correlative  duties.  It  is  indisputably  sound 
law'  that  an  Englishman  owes  no  civil  obedience  to  a  j)olitical 
tyrant :  and  it  is  equally  sound  gospel  that  a  Christian  shall  not 
yield  one  jot  or  tittle  of  spiritual  obedience  to  an  ecclesiastical 
oppressor.  Resistance  (and  would  that  the  word  were  bla¬ 
zoned  in  letters  of  light,  not  only  on  every  Englishman’s  Ma^na 
Charta,  but  on  his  holy  Bible  as  well  !) — Resistance  must  be 
made  to  either  or  to  both  oppressors;  but  it  will  be  the  resist¬ 
ance  which  becomes  an  Englishman — it  will  be  the  resistance 
that  becomes  a  Christian.  That  his  resistance  may  become  an 
Englishman,  it  will  be  political ;  tlnit  it  may  become  a  Chris-  f 
tian,  it  will  be  religious.  To  be  commensurate  with  his  duties 
and  his  rights  it  will  be  both  a  political  and  religious  resistance. 

In  offering  a  few’  suggestions  as  to  the  pcdicy  of  the  Dissent¬ 
ers,  our  observations  will  be  limited  to  two  points  :  resistance 
to  church-rate,  and  the  aggressive  dissemination  of  the  voluntary 
principle.  W  e  assume  that  the  one  is  an  iniquitous  imp<^tj 
and  that  the  other  is  the  only  Christian  mode  of  supporting 
Christianity.  ^ 

W  ith  r(‘gard  to  the  grievance  of  church-rate — it  would  be  8 
mere  waste*  ot  time  to  discuss  its  origin  or  nature — nor  need  "C 
trouble  our  rt*aders  with  a  history  of  the  many  etiorts  lor  it'  * 
abolition.  We  have  had  more  than  enough  (if  that  be  possible) 
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of  discussion.  If  it  be  really  meant  that  the  impost  shall  be 
abolished,  we  must  act.  Were  we  asked  for  the  reason  why 
this  truiuperv  tax  is  still  retained,  we  should  say  because  the 
hulk  of  the  bissenters  still  pay  it.  Were  we  asked  the  readiest 
wav  of  ridding  all  parties  of  it,  wc  should  t‘arnestlv  and  respect¬ 
fully  answer,  hesistance  to  its  payment.  The  suni  and 
substance  of  our  recommendation  is  this — oj)pos(?  the  rate  if 

you  ph*as(' — vote  against  it  in  parish  vestries,  if  you  phnise _ 

decline  to  recognize  the  ‘  court  Christian,’  and  coinjxd  that  court 
to  render  a  legal  account  of  your  custody  to  the  superior  tribu¬ 
nals,  if  you  please — agitate  and  petition  against  it,  make  it  a  test 
of  your  vote  as  an  elector,  if  you  please— but  do  not  volpm  a- 
aiLY  PAY  IT.  Judged  of  either  as  a  mode  by  the  test  of  expe¬ 
diency,  or  as  a  duty  by  the  test  of  (jod's  word, — r(‘sistance,  pas¬ 
sive  resistance,  is  at  once  the  simplest,  surest,  and  |)urest  course 
that  can  be  taken  for  its  eventual  abolition.  To  adopt  the 
language  of  our  greatest  Advocate,  it  is  to  measun*  wisdom  by 
siiuplicity,  strength  by  suHering,  dignity  by  lowliness;  this  is 
the  truly  evangelical  method,  of  confuting  wisdom  by  foolish¬ 
ness,  hiudiug  strength  by  weakness,  vaiupiishing  pride  by  des- 
piseduess.  The  conscientious  nonconformist  has  oidy  to  imitate 
the  highest  exam|)les— he  has  only ‘to  stand  still— lie  has,  per- 
haj)s,  yet  to  know  ‘  that  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  the  most 
‘  inviiKil)le  of  all  powers,  is  the  power  of  refusing  to  do.’ 

We  wish  to  he  understood  as  addressing  ourselves  to  iiidi- 
nduals,  not  to  Soeieties.  Let  each  look  to  himself.  The  best 
s.K;ieties  may  he  hut  indifferently  managed ;  or  they  may  feel 
some  praetieal  difheidty  in  recommending  this  course— hut  each 
individual  can  act  for  himself.  What  our  case  and  our  time 
need  IS  not  the  mechanical  aggregation  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
assiiciated  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  high  objects. 
-  neli  we  have,  and  such  we  rejoice  in,— hut  we  want  the  excite- 
nieiit  and  stirring  uj)  of  the  dynamical  power  w  ithin  the  hearts 
e  want  more  sell-relianee,  and  less  gri'giiriousness. 

e  ought  to  ask  at  the  year’s  end,  not  what  has  such  or  such  a 
siKiety  done,  hut  what  have  I  done  !  Not  what  report  has  this 
nr  that  association  made  to  its  constituents,  hut  what  report  do 

l.i,."”*  1  conscience?  Not  what  are  its  resolutions, 

«t  what  are  mine  ?  Not  what  brilliant  things  have  its 

loni'ied  ’♦  fi"^  self-denying  actions  have  1  per- 

voi.  I  d'  ’‘‘‘V  1*^  course— you  take  yours.  If 

mr, ^  society  should  attempt  to  trammel  your  free 

s  \nuld  seek  to  put  a  yoke  on  you — renounce  all 
of  ..  r'""  "i'‘  *‘S  I'iir  iis  in  you  lies  that  course 

Hit'*  !*'i"  V  1  iiriiig  you,  lit  ally  rate,  into  a  direct  and 
voirr'’i  *  pnar’njnl  struggle,  with  the  had  system.  If 

.  <<  more  m  love  with  the  .system  that  sjioils  your  goods,  it 
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will  Ih*  wonderful.  Perhaps  yon  would  not  oppose  it  the 
zealously,  consistently,  or  efiectively,  on  account  of  seizures  re- 
nu'inlHTcd,  or  seizures  anticipated.  Pear  in  mind  that  the 
‘most  invincible  of  all  powers  is  tlie  power  ot  refusin|i*  to  do.’ 

Put  you  w  ill  be  told,  and  told  by  people  of  ‘  tender  con. 
‘sciences’  too,  that  it  is  the  Maw  of  the  land’  for  you  to  i)ay;so  I 
it  is,  otherwise  your  resistance  would  be  active,  not  passive. 
Were  it  not  the  law  of  the  land,  one  w  ould  be  justified  in  treat- 
in^  the  priests’  executioner  as  you  wouUl  not  hesitate  to 
treat  a  robber  or  an  assassin.  The  fact  is,  you  honor  the  law  ol  ^ 
the  land  by  submitting  to  its  penalties.  The  law  is  not  always 
to  be  actively  obeyed,  though  it  is  always  to  be  passively  obeyed, 
except  in  certain  extreme  cases,  which  citizens  can  better  define 
than  jurists.  The  law' of  man  may  violate  the  law  of  (iod,  by 
orderintr  that  to  be  done  w  Inch  God  has  said  should  not  be  done, 
or  bv  commanding  that  to  be  left  undone  w  hich  (nxl  has  ordered 
to  be  done,  or  by  bringing  its  physical  sanctions  to  bear  on  that 
which  cannot  recognize  them.  Is  the  law’  of  the  land  to  be 
obeyed?  No.  Is  it  to  be  resisted  ?  Yes.  How?  Passively. 


It  was  by  the  uiupiestionable  law  of  the  land  that  our  Saviour 
was  crucified ;  it  was  the  law’  of  the  land  w  hich  inflicted 
torture  and  death  on  his  apostles.  Ask  the  noble  army  of  mar-  ^ 
tvrs,  w  hence  they  came  ? — and  they  will  answer  with  one  voice, 
tliat  they  suffered  by  resistance,  j)assive  resistance,  to  the  law  of 
the  land. 


Fear  not,  we  would  say  to  the  individual  nonconformist,  that  ^ 
then*  will  bt*  any  lack  of  sympathy.  You  will  have  this  in  ^ 
abundance,  if  you  deserve  it.  Look  at  the  cases  of  John  j 
Thorogood,  and  \V  illiam  Haines.  Their  consciences  prescribed  1 
the  course*  which  they  followed.  They  resisted  as  citizens. 


They  dis))uted  the  rate,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  before 
the  magistrate ;  they  were  cited  into  the  ])relatical  court,  and 
very  properly  took  no  notice  of  the  citation  ;  the  court  pro¬ 
nounced  them  in  contempt,  and  they  were  sent  to  gaol.  Ihis  ^ 
is  the  f)riet  history  of  their  opposition  to  church-rates.  Be  it 
known,  however,  tliat  if  the  promoters  of  this  suit  had  not  been 
actuated  by  vindictive  feelings,  they  might  have  avoided  the 
extremity  of  imprisonment.  They  had  the  orrioN,  instead  oj 
tnkiiu]  their  pfTsons  for  the  contempt,  of  gettinq  them  pronouned 
in  contempt — of  proceeding  with  the  suit,  as  if  they  had  appeared', 
and  when  they  laid  obtained  judgment,  they  had  the  oeriON  tjf 
taking  either  the  goixis  or  the  person  in  execution.  e  mention 
flu*  option  as  to  prison  or  goods,  because  it  will  be  recollected  . 
that  the  judge  of  the  court  boldly  denied,  in  the  face  of  the  i 
House  of  (  oinmons,  that  any  other  course  than  imprisonment 
was  opt*n  to  the  churchwardens  !  Hut  let  this  pass.  There 
no  lack  of  sympathy.  ^\  e  jiretend  not  to  recommend  then 
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preciso  course  of  conduct ;  neither  shall  we  pretend  to  dispute 
it.  We  do  not  assert,  as  advocat(‘s  of  passive  resistance,  that 
it  shall  he  mere  and  sheer  passive  resistance.  We  say  not, 
;nvav  with  haheas  corpus  writs  ;  let  the  sipuijicants  take  their 
merciless  course;  mer^e  your  l)irthri<;ht  as  an  Englishman  in 
vour  whimsies  as  a  martyr,  l^y  no  means.  What  the  common 
law  will  do  for  you,  avail  yourself  of,  if  you  please.  Ihit  such 
coustitutioual  methods  have  been  tried  in  both  cases,  and 
have  not  eventually  succeeded;  nor  is  success  a<»ain  to  he  looked 
for;  because  the  j)relatical  courts  have  now  been  tam^ht  the 
kiiowledjje  of  their  own  business.  Still  it  was  the  sympathy  of 
multitudes  for  these  conscientious  tradesmen  that  enabled  them 
to  resort  to  such  proceedint::;s,  which  have  had  the  happy  effect 
(»f  attractiu<4  the  attention  of  all  classes  to  the  inicpiity  of  an 
imj)ost  which  is  the  occasion  of  equal  annoyance  to  all  parties.  It 
was  svmpathy  which  l(‘d  a  certain  noble  j)t‘rson, — who,  however, 
was  uuderstood  to  have  said  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  he 
approved  of  the  incarceration  itself, — to  pay  the  costs  which 
'flionvj^ood  was  detain(‘d  for — sympathy,  or  perhaps  compunc¬ 
tion,  led  him  to  ‘  do  oood  by  stealth,’  and  we  hope  he  will  not 
*  hlus/i  to  find  it  fame.* 

Mr.  William  Baines  is  to  remain  for  six  months  (it  tuoi/  be 
for  life)  in  l.eicester  ^aol.  The  parish  of  which  he  is  a  rate¬ 
payer  is  the  only  one  in  that  lar<j:e  town  where  a  churcli-rate 
eau  he  made,  lie  was  not  satisfied  with  simple  enrolment  in 
the  lists  of  a  society;  he  was  pleased  probably  with  its  honesty, 
zeal,  and  progress — its  resolutions  and  reports — its  agitation 
and  its  petitions ;  he  was  not,  however,  to  be  enticed  out  of  his 
individuality,  or  to  be  deprived  of  ‘  the  most  invincible  of  all 
p(>w(*rs,  the  power  of  refusinjj;  to  do,’  by  the  most  flatterin<x 
reports  of  dulcet  int(‘rviews,  and  meltinp;  moments,  and  ^reat 
pitheriu^s,  and  s|)lendid  promises.  lie,  as  well  as  Thoro^ood, 
endeavoured  to  pve  vivid,  personal  actuality  to  his  o))inion. 
Detenuininij;  to  afford  palpable  evidence  of  sincerity,  to  himself 
at  least,  he  determined  to  ‘  refuse  to  do.’ 

fhe  cours(‘,  the  simple  Christian  course,  which  we  have  re- 
comiuen(h*d  may  be  adopted,  whatever  stej)s  may  be  taken  by 
the  irovernment,  with  resp(*ct  to  this  tax.  liord  .lohn  Busseil 
and  the  bishops,  who  represent  betweim  them  ‘  Church  and 
^tatc,  pro])()se,  not  to  relieve  Dissenters  of  tlu‘  im|K)st  of  church- 
rate,  hut  to  make  its  imposition  and  collection  easier  ;  that  is, 
the  nrommendations  of  the  ‘  ecclesiastical  courts  commission¬ 
ers  will  be  adopt(*d.  It  will  be  collected  by  the  magistrate’s 
warrant  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  jiarish  refusinjj:  a  church-rate, 
•t  will  be  made  at  cjuarter  sessions.  Th(‘r(*  will  then  be  no 
ecclesiastical  court  to  deal  with  ;  but  the  rate,  the  obnoxious 
pa\  incut,  will  not  be  abolislu'd.  We  wr>uhl  b(*<r  e>f  Bord  John 
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Russell  to  pause.  We  would  appeal  to  him,  as  one  of  the 
most  upright  and  influential  of  her  Slajesty  s  servants,  to  |>aust*,  i 
before  lie  commits  himself  to  this  scheme.  For  the  sake  of  the  I 
country  he  rules,  w’e  begj  of  him  to  consult  with  his  own 
conscience,  and  not  to  take  counsel  with  the  turbulent  and 
tyraniuius  at^ainst  the  peaceable  and  free,  ^ye  be»*  of  him, 
by  all  that  is  reverend  in  the  sanctities  of  religion,  or  niajestie 
in  the  forms  of  virtue,  not  to  become  an  instrument  of  tor¬ 
ture* — not  to  lend  the  weight  of  his  talents,  station,  and  olHce, 
to  the  work  of  desolating  the  homes  and  the  hearts  of  the 
kimlliest  of  his  supporters,  the  most  zealous  of  his  well- 
wishers,  and,  perhaps,  not  the  least  loyal  of  her  ^Majesty's  sub-  | 
’j(‘cts.  But  if  he  persist,  as  a  politician,  in  permitting  the  pre-  ! 
lates  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community,  and,  as  a  Christian, 
in  countenancing  the  use  of  unhallowed  wea|)ons  against  the  dh- 
ciples  of  Christ,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Saviour’s  cause,  ive  shall 
lament  his  determination  more  for  his  own  sake  than  for  theirs— 
for  the  course  of  the  nonconformist  is  very  plain.  Resistance 
there  must  still  be — that  resistance  must  be  passive — and  that 
resistance  will  be  invincible.  The  nonconformist  may  resort, 
and  that  thankfully,  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  but  he  finds  a 
surer  retuge  in  the  laws  of  his  God.  He  may  gliully  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  forms  of  the  constitution ;  but  he  can  remove  his 

i)lea  into  a  higher  court,  and  leave  the  issue  with  a  higher 
h)wer.  He  can  refuse  and  yet  comply;  he  can  acknowledge 
and  yet  rejiudiate ;  he  can  resist  and  yet  obey  ;  and  he  con- 
(piers  even  when  he  falls. 

To  come  to  the  other  point  to  which  we  proposed  to  advert. 
The  agitation  of  every  dissenting  question  raises  the  whole 
disputt*  as  to  the  sujijiort  of  religion.  A  bold  and  honest  states¬ 
man  might  have  staved  ofl’  this  formidable  discussion  for  halt  a 
century  longer,  by  redressing  and  settling  every  ‘practical  griev¬ 
ance;*  but  such  a  politician  has  not  yet  apjieared  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  the  dissenter  starts  np  as  a  voluntart/,  and  thf 
discussion  wears  the  aspect  of  the  final  controversy. 

This,  we  doubt  not,  is  a  most  serious  topic  in  the  eyes  of  the 
establishment.  So  long  as  the  Dissenter  was  content  to  invest 
his  political  energies  in  seeking  the  redress  of  ‘  practical  griev¬ 
ances,’  the  hierarchy  was  placid,  and  the  government  com 
placent.  A  routine  was  gone  through,  of  periodically  ‘  asking 
on  the  one  side,  and  courteously  ‘postponing’  on  the  other, 
must  protest  here  against  the  indiscriminate  censure  ot  the 
management  of  the  dissenting  political  societies,  as  if  there  were 
treason  in  all  their  oflices.  In  endeavouring  to  account  ior  the 
stationary  position  or  backward  movement  of  dissenting  i*^ 
terests,  some  have  venturi'd  on  the  hy|)othesis  that  they  were 
sold  to  the  W  higs.  -It  must  be  shown  that  they  were  worth 
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imrcluising.  But  the  true  solution,  both  of  the  activitv  of  tlie 
c  luiri  h  and  the  (juiescenee  of  the  ‘  grievance  societies,*^  will  be 
found  in  the  real  character  of  that  great  question  which  has 
hern  brought  forward.  The  ‘Voluntary  Principle’  throws  the 
points  called  ‘  practical  grievances  ’  into  the  shade,  and  neither 
coiiunittees  nor  constituents  can  move  the  world  by  them.  The 
bare  mention,  rather  than  agitation,  of  that  principle  has 
roused  the  church  from  the  snore  of  ages,  and  blackened  the 
brows  of  cabinet  ministers  with  rebuffs  in  p(‘rpetuity. 

The  hierarchy  knows,  and  trembles  while  it  knows,  that  the 
IVible  is  more  than  equal  to  an  act  of  parliament.  A  church  of 
Christ  resting  upon  an  act  of  |)arliament  may  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  there — it  must  not  be  allowed  to  n'st  there.  The  whole 


hit  rarehy,  we  repeat,  recoils  at  the  first  touch  of  this  contro- 
versv,  which  is  scarcely  opened  yet. 

Beli(‘vers  in  the  voluntary  principle  must  avail  themselves  of 
all  constitutional  means  in  order  to  its  full  recognition,  and  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  conn)ulsory  })rinciple,by  the  civil  power. 
Let  them  boldly,  truthfully,  charitably,  and  systematically,  on  all 
evasions,  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  proclaim  the  i^oluntary 
principle.  At  parish  meetings,  vestry  meetings,  election  meet¬ 
ings — at  sj>ecial  meetings  and  general  meetings — in  the  House 
of  (<>mmons  and  o\it  of  it — at  their  chapels  and  gather¬ 
ings — in  their  ])ulpits,  periodicals,  and  newspapers, — let  them 
proclaim  this  Ib'inci|)le.  The  whole  j)eople  are  anxious 
to  hear  them.  I.et  them  speak,  and  preach,  th(*refore,  largely, 
intensely,  and  affectionately  upon  this  theme,  with  the  special 
view  of  diffusing  information  and  deepening  conviction.  So  long 
as  they  wrangle  and  quibble  about  the  little,  they  forget  the 
great;  and  the  hard-hearted  politician,  surrounded  by  bishops, 
only  laughs. 

fhie  practical  suggestion,  with  a  view  to  this  great  end,  we 
may  make ;  and  that  is,  the  formation  of  clubs  of  electors, 
exclusively,  in  each  constituency  throughout  tlu*  united  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  promotion  of  the  voluntary  princi|)le. 

Here  is  work  (*nough  for  Protestant  Dissenters  ;  and  if  they 
do  it  well,  their  labours  in  the  political  field  might  be  excused. 
Hut  they  will  carry  forward  this  great  work  much  better,  far 
more  easily,  vastly  more  effectually,  if  they  zealously  and 
h(‘artily  assist  their  fellow-countrymen — tens  of  thousands  of 
whom  are  Protestant  Db^senters  too — in  compiering  back  from 
the  aristocracy  their  enfranchisement.  Let  not  the  friends  of 
religious  freedom  forget  the  cause  of  [lolitical  freedom.  They 
are  identical — they  are  one. 

^^(Te  this  high  matter  of  the  royalty  of  Christ  in  his  church 
to  be  left  to  the  free  discussion  and  decision  of  the  jieople,  the 
i^Mie  wouhi  b(‘  safe  and  happv.  Whether  it  will  be  so  left  (iod 
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alone  knows,  and  He  only  will  determine.  We  know  who  the\ 
were  that  watehed  the  {saviours  sepnlehre  to  keep  liiin  from 
risin" ;  we  know  who  set  them  there,  and  we  know  with  what 
sneees's.  W  hether  the  cause  of  His  Chnreli’s  deliverance  from 
the  charnel  of  the  state  will  be  so  used  and  so  served,  by  \\m 
who  can  combine  the  same  means  lywv,  as  were  employed  then, 
to  s\i|)press  its  joyous  resurrection  in  these  realms,  can  scarceh 
be  doubted.  Hut  our  duty  is  plain— let  every  one  lend  a  hanll 
or  lift  up  a  prayer,  to  ‘  roll  away  the  stone.* 
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1 .  I'CUtfcbc  5rrth0CpiC.  A  t^ractical  Guide  to  the  attainment  of  a  Cor¬ 
rect  l*ronune\ation  of  the  (iennan  Lantjuarje,  Hy  Willjehn  Klaut*r. 
Khittow'sky,  of  Schwerin  in  Mccklenimr^h,  late  Professor  of  tier. 
man  in  the  Nt»hile  Academia  Kcclesiastica  in  Home,  iS:c.,  \c  \ 
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'I'hird  edition,  entirely  revised  and  improved. 

um. 

The  German  Manual  for  Self  •Tuition.  Bt  * 
the  Same.  Third  edition,  entirely  revised  and  iinjwoved.  Part  I. 
Price  2s.  L<indon  :  1H4(). 

•k  ^^raftifebe^  .&antbud>.  -I  Course  of  E.rnrises,  Proffressirc  ani 
TJiitertaininff,  for  learniiuj  to  Write  and  to  Speak  correct  I jf  thr  Cm 
man  Lan^nape,  Hv  tlie  same.  Second  edition,  enlarj^ed  and  im¬ 
proved.  Part  I.  i*rice  2s.  London:  1840.  I 

The  titles  above  transcribed  sntlicienth'  explain  the  objects  of  th 
works  to  which  they  are  respectively  prefixed,  'fhe  first  of  them  h 
complete  in  a  small  and  elejjant  volume  of  114  ]m^es,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  its  desijjn.  The  instr\icti(ms  are  full,  and  as  clear  as  it 
possible  to  render  them  without  oral  exem])lifi cation.  W"e  were  | 
ticularly  pleased  w  ith  the  ]a)rtion  of  the  WMirk  relative  to  accent,  whicli 
is  treated  under  the  heads  of  *  prosodical  accent,*  the  ‘  accent  of  foreign 
wt»rds,’  the  ‘  accent  of  ct«n])onnds,*  the  ‘  accent  of  nuilti-compoiinih.' 
and  the  ‘  pathetic  accent.’  The  appendix  a?so,  "  containing  thirty-four 
specimens  (»f  the  ])rincipal  (ierman  dialects,’  will  yield  considerabk 
interest  to  such  persons  as  are  devoted  to  linguistic  studies. 

riu*  tw'o  (»ther  works  are  still,  we  su])pose,  in  course  of  publication 
Each  is  to  he  comprised  in  tw(»  volumes,  12mo.  Part  I.  of  \o.  2,  i.e-i 
of  the  ‘  ^Manual  for  Selt- 1  uition,’  contains  an  introduction  of  xxxii 


pages,  forty-eight  pages  of  reading  exercises,  and  seventy-two  pages  of 
analysis  on  the  interlinear  ]>lan.  I  he  corresponding  portion  of  No. 
the  ‘  Course  of  Exercises  for  learning  to  Write  and  Speak  German, 


contains  also  an  introduction  to  the  work  (xl.  ])ages),  followed  b 
forty-eight  pages  (which  constitute,  however,  hut  a^>art)  of  ‘  llaroo’' 
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iiid  Zobeiileh,  ii  tale  of  the  nintli  century,’  to  wliicli  succeeils  forty- 
oi‘^ht  paj;es  of  an  Enj^lish-tiennan  dictionary  and  j^lossary  of  phrases, 
(lt\si«Micd  to  aid  translation  into  (lerinan.  Tlie  principles  and  plan  of 
Kith  works  a])pear  to  be  jjood  as  far  as  they  are  exein])litied  in  the 
parts  lK‘fore  ns.  ^^V  have  looked  through  the  (Jennan  extracts,  both 
prose  and  verse,  in  No.  2,  and  find  them  for  the  most  part  beautiful  in 
tlieiiiselves,  and  adapted  to  the  object  of  the  selection.  If  completed 
xs  thev  are  begun,  both  works  would  justify  a  strong  recommendation. 


of  the  Court  of  EtujJand  thiriiof  the  rehju  if  the  StKart.%  in- 
chuUuq  the  ProtectonUe.  Hy  John  11  encage  Jesse.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
l/>iulon:  llentley. 

The  former  volumes  of  this  work  were  noticed  in  our  jimrnal  for 
March  last,  and  we  are  sorry  to  re])ort  that  the  blemishes  by  which 
thev  were  disfigured  are  eipially  conspicuous  in  those  now  before  us. 
Mr.  Jesse  has  prosecuted  his  undertaking  in  the  spirit  of  a  royalist 
jiaiuphleteer,  and  his  w<»rk  is  consequently  to  a  great  extent  value¬ 
less  ainl  uninteresting.  A  large  portion  of  the  anecdotes  reci»rded 
are  utterly  trilling  ;  many  «»f  them  are  confessedly  apocryphal,  and  the 
few  of  any  value  which  remain  are  tot»  well  known  to  be  worth  pur¬ 
chasing  at  the  jirice  of  these  volumes. 


The  Uohf  tVur  uuule  hif  Sluuldui  ujion  for  the  Hejainiup  of 

the  Mdrofutlis  of  the  IVorltl ;  or.,  The  hKtiuff  and  takiiof  (o/ain  of  t/u^ 
toini  if  Matuionl.  By  John  Bunyan.  London :  Religious  ^IVact 
S)ei»*ty. 

A  neat  edition  of  a  work  which,  though  overshaded  by  the  superior 
;:lory  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  genius 
ami  piety  of  Bunyan. 


Ow  the  PetatioH  hetween  the  Hid  if  Scrifftnres  ami  some  parts  of  (iVoAv/iV^// 
Sr'h'Hce.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  F.R.S.  ami  F.Ci.S.  Second 
Falition,  with  many  additions.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Having  already  expressed  our  high  estimate  of  this  work,*^  we  need 
<lo  nothing  more  at  present  than  point  ont  the  nature  of  the  alterations 
which  the  aufhor  has  made  in  this  neat  and  cheap  edition.  This  will 
he  best  learned  from  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Smith’s  brief 
advertisement.  ‘  The  author  has  felt  himself  bound  to  review'  every 
part  of  the  book  with  close  attention.  In  resj)ect  of  the  sentiments^ 
he  has  not  hnind  reason  to  change  anything  ;  but  he  has  endeavoured, 
in  many  jdaces,  to  remove  obscurity  or  difficulty,  by  alteration  of  w  ords, 
insertion  of  clauses,  (►r  addition  of  sentences,  lie  has  also  introduced, 
in  the  supplementary  notes,  dissertations  upon  topics  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  which  have  a  close  connexion  with  the  general  suliject.’ 


*  New  Series.  Vol.  VII.  Art.  V. 
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The  Church  MetnUrs  Monitor,  cS'C.  By  Charles  Moase.  Uoyston :  i 

Smith.  liOiidon :  Ball.  1840. 

Stern  Dissenters  as  we  are,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  this  admirablt 
little  work  would  not  have  been  more  elfective  had  it  assumed  lessor 
a  jxdeniical  form  at  its  outset.  In  the  first  three  or  four  sections  tbe 
author  shows  the  nature  ot  a  C  hristiau  church  ;  and,  though  the  sub, 
ject  is  treated  with  gentleness,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  all  topla 
of  an  agitating  nature  had  been  avoided,  so  that  the  reader  might  hate 
iR'en  led,  with  undisturbed  tranquillity,  into  the  delightful  and  eilifyinj 
matters  of  the  volume.  We  admit,  however,  that  the  importance  o{ 
the  subjei*t  is  great,  and  we  are  not  confident  in  our  own  judgment. 
The  author  may  liave  acted  as  wisely  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  has  done 
conscientiously. 

‘  The  Church  Member's  ^lonitor  *  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  inanu. 
uls  we  have  seen  ;  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use,  not  only  of 
ycMiiig  Christians,  but  Christians  of  every  age.  It  is  just  the  work 
whicli  is  wanted  for  distribution  in  (uir  churches:  small  in  compass  yet 
abundant  in  matter ;  pungent,  energetic,  and  exciting  ;  yet  pervadeii 
by  the  mild  and  holy  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Those  pastors  who  ardently 
desire  the  increase  of  piety  in  their  Hocks  will  find  it  an  efiicient  aid, 
and  will  do  well  to  circulate  it  extensively. 


I: 


An  Historical  awl  DescrijUice  Account  of  Iceland,  (ircenland,  a}id  tkt 
Fetve  Islantls,  irit/i  Illastrations  of  their  Xataral  Iliston/.  (Edin¬ 
burgh  Cabinet  Library,  Vol.  28.)  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

A  volume  of  considerable  merit,  comprising  a  large  mass  of  infer, 
mation  resj)ecting  a  region  of  the  globe  but  little  knowm  to  British 
readers. 


The  Illustrated  ('ommentan/  on  the  Old  awl  Xew  Testaments.  Chid^ 
e.rplanatortf  of  the  Manners  and  C'ustoms  mentioned  in  the  Sacrf'l 
Scriptures^  awl  also  of  the  Ilistorp,  Oeoffraphp,  Xatural  H istoni,  (in>l 
Antupiities  ;  heinp  a  repul dicat  ion  of  the  Xotes  of  the  Pictorial  lidk;  I 
of  a  size  irh  ich  irilP  ran<;e  with  the  authorized  Editions  of  the  Saerf^  f 
Text.  t\  ith  many  hundreil  IVoodcuts  from  the  best  awl  most  authentic 
sources.  I  ols.  II.  and  III.  Joshua — Solomon’s  Sonp.  London: 
Charles  Knight  and  Co. 

e  have  already  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  w  ork,  and  are  gW* 
to  find  by  the  rapid  appearance  of  the  present  volumes  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  is  likely  to  be  speedily  completed.  Wc  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  the  w'ork  to  the  attentive  examination  of  our  readers.  To 
all  classes,  but  especially  to  intelligent  young  men,  it  will  prove  an 
invaluable  companion.  ' 


I  he  i  lassical  Enf  ish  /  ocahularp,  containing  a  Selection  ef  Wards  coW'  | 
monly  used  by  the  Kst  Writers,  with  their  Pronunciation  and  f  ^ 
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tiims,  Terms  of  Science,  c^r.,  c^V.  By  Ingram  Cobbin,  A.M.  Sfooiul 
IMition.  liondon  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

For  pupils  who  do  not  learn  Latin  this  will  bo  a  useful  book,  and 
will  be  advantageously  adopted,  especially  in  ladies*  schools.  The  mean¬ 
ings  are  fully  given,  and  the  derivations  are  generally  pretty  correct. 


.4  Veep  at  Grammar,  for  Chiidrcn,  with  Qucstioris  ami  E.verci^es.  By  a 
Private  Teacher.  London  :  Darton  and  Clarke. 

We  do  not  like  the  peeping  system  in  teaching,  especially  in  teach¬ 
ing  grammar.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  purchaser  if  he 
masters  the  contents  of  this  little  bimk,  will  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  sixpenny  peep. 


The  French  School,  comprisimf  the  F.cho  de  Paris,  Gift  of  Fluency  in 
French  Gmrersation,  c^-c.  By  M.  Lepage.  Jjondoii :  Etbughaiu 
Wilson. 

This  the  third  part  of  a  book  we  have  noticed  before.  It  differs  in 
no  material  point  from  a  score  other  elementary  grammars  which 
might  be  named. 


A  Collecthm  for  Junior  Classes,  consistiny  of  Moral  ami  Reliyious  Pieces, 
in  Prose  and  Perse,  Selections  from  Natural  IFtstory,  By 

Andrew  Veitch.  Berwick  :  Thomas  ^lelrose. 

This  is  a  respectable  collection  of  prose  and  poetry.  \\  e  say  col¬ 
lection  ;  the  jdeces  are  hardly  select  emuigh  to  admit  of  its  being 
called  a  selection.  But  it  is  a  very  cheap  book,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
much  used  in  schools.  It  is  the  hind  of  work  which  is  very  much 
wanted.  But  we  do  not  like  to  see  such  names  as  Belfrage,  (*hapone, 
(Jrahame,  and  some  others,  so  frecjuently  in  a  model-book  for  children. 
It  is  (piite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  what  are  called  easy  and  simple 
(that  is,  inferior  and  badly  written)  pieces  are  best  or  even  most  intel¬ 
ligible  for  children. 


The  Conyreyational  i'alendar  and  Family  Almanac,  1841.  London: 
dackson  and  Walford. 

A  cheap  and  useful  publication,  which  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  contains  a  large  mass  of  interesting  information.  ‘  The 
astronomical  portions  have  been  supplied  by  a  gentleman  long  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hoyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ;  and  the  latest  and 
best  authorities  have  been  consulted  to  perfect  the  historical,  statistical, 
and  miscellaneous  intelligence.’ 
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I 

H'/iut  cun  ffC  done  to  Suppress  the  i^piuni  I tude  ^  l^y  illuiiu  Groscr. 
Ijoiulon  :  Ricluinlson. 

All  able  pamphlet,  which  satisfactorily  disposes  of  an  iiupiiry  by 
which  t(M»  many  are  inclined  to  evade  the  claims  of  an  urgent  duty. 
We  trust  that  it  will  obtain  the  wide  circulation  which  it  merits. 


l  opapes  and  Trucels  Round  the  World,  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Tycrnian  ' 
and  George  Bennet,  Esq.,  deputed  from  the  London  IMissionary  So¬ 
ciety  to  visit  their  various  Stations.  Between  the  years  of  1821  and  . 
18211.  Gomj)ilcd  from  original  documents  by  James  Montgomery. 
Tlie  second  edition,  corrected.  London  :  John  Snow.  ^ 

The  present  is  an  age  of  cheap  publications,  of  which  the  volume 
hef»>re  us  is  an  admirable  specimen.  It  is  printed  in  a  neat  and  elegant  ^ 
style,  and  sells  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  seven  shillings.  Such  a 
reprint  cannot  fail  to  he  an  acceptable  present  to  a  large  class  of 
readers. 


I  Ifistorp  of  Rrith/i  Starfishes^  and  other  Animals  of  the  class  Kchim- 
dermata.  By  Edward  Forbes,  M.W.S.  Illustrated  by  a  AVoodcut  of 
each  Species,  and  numerous  Vignettes.  Part  I.  London :  V;m 
Voorst. 


Little  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  department  of  natural 
history  which  the  present  w’ork  is  designed  to  comprise.  Though 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  inhabitants  of  our  seas,  the  starfishes 
have  hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of  modern  science.  No  work  has' 
been  devoted  to  their  history  since  the  time  of  Link,  who  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  Mr.  Forbes  *  has  enjoyed  ])ecnliarlv  favor¬ 
able  opportunities  of  observing  them  in  their  native  haunts  as  well  as 
in  the  cabinet ;  and  several  distinguished  naturalists,  who  have  ili- 
rected  their  attention  t<»  these  animals,  have  kindly  promised  to  con. 
tribute  to  his  stores,  so  that  he  hopes  in  this  work  to  till  up  a  blank  in 
the  fauna  of  Britain  and  of  Europe,  which  has  too  long  remained 
open.*  The  work  will  be  ])rinted  uniformly  with  those  of  Mr.  Bell’s 
and  Mr.  Yarrell’s,  and  will  be  completed  in  four  parts. 


77(1.’  liotil’  of  Quadrufu'ds  ;  or  Outlines  of  a  Popular  llistorp  of  the  Clm 
yiainmalia  :  with  a  Particular  Notice  of  those  mentioned  in  Script m'(, 
Illustratcii  ly  upwards  of  Liyhty  Ptnfracimfs.  London :  Religious 
Tract  Society.  ‘  ‘  ® 


An. excellent  book  for  our  intelligent  young  people  under  the 
guid.uKo  of  uhich  they  may  advantageously  prosecute  the  study  of  an 
extcnsi\e  and  interesting  department  of  natural  historv.  The  w(nk  is 
Mrittin  in  an  .ulmirable  spirit  j  its  execution  is  bighlv  creditable  to  the 
printer  and  the  artist,  and  its  low  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
almost  everv  class. 
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The  foh*  of  Cimscietice.  A  iVrt/Tiff/iv  fonmicd  o7i  Fad.  By  Mrs. 
Quiiitin  Kenncily.  London  and  Paris :  Fisher.  1840. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  narrative.  Its  fascinating  style  and  ini- 
i>ortant  tnitlis  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  <mr  readers.  It 
L'ts  Vortli  the  subtle  induence  of  temptation, — the  fallacious  judgments 
of  an  infatuated  conscience, — the  agony  of  conviction,  and  the  only 
source  whence  peace  can  be  obtained.  AVe  invite  the  attention  of  all 
to  this  interesting  volume,  but  especially  the  young,  in  the  hope  that 
thcv  may  be  spared  the  ])ains  the  stibject  of  this  narrative  endured. 


Both  one  in  Chrid  ;  or  the  Middle  W(dl  of  Partition  taken  airaf/.  By 
Alfred  Moritz  Thyers;  with  an  Introihwtortf  by  (Miarlotte 

Klizaheth.  Third  edition.  Lordon  :  J.  and  G.  Seeley.  1840. 

The  Jew.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Both  one  in  Christ.’  A  new  and  en¬ 
larged  edition.  London:  Seeley.  1840. 

These  interesting  volumes,  the  productions  of  a  converted  Jew,  are 
designed  to  show  the  Jewish  nation  their  sin  and  inconsistency  in  re¬ 
jecting  the  Messiah,  and  to  direct  the  prayers  and  etlbrts  of  (4iristians 
to  the  great  work  of  ‘  gathering  the  outcast  of  Israel  *  into  the  church 
of  Christ.  It  has  seldom  been  our  bappiness  to  see  these  important 
topics  more  ably  discussed. 


ititmru  JittrUiflfnrr. 


In  the  I'rcsn. 


Mr.  J.  K.  I!  ylaml  is  preparing  a  Translation  of  Dr.  XeanderV’IIistor}  of 
tlie  IMantiiig  and  Training  of  tlic  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles  (sect)nd 
edition,  Ilainhurgh,  2  vols.  8vo.  ;  the  tirst  volume  will  shortly  appear 

ill  the  Biblical  Cabinet. 

Captain  Abbott,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  is  about  publishing  a  Poem,  enti¬ 
tled  the  T’hakoorine,  a  Tale  of  Maandoo. 

A  Manual  of  British  Algre  (Seaweed).  By  the  lion.  W.  11.  Harvey,  tlvo. 

A  Journal  of  a  Winter  at  the  Azores  and  a  Summer  at  the  Baths  of  the 
fumas.  By  Henry  Bullar,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Bullar.  2  vois.  Jlvo. 

(Irammar  of  Entomology.  By  Edward  Newman.  A  new  edition,  almost 
entirely  re-written,  Bvo. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  thirty-two  designs,  engraved  by  Thompson 
m»ni  drawings  on  w’ood  by  W.  Mulreadv,  H.A.  Post  Hvo. 

The  Hcnildry  of  Fish.  By  Thomas  Moule.  1  vol.  Bvo.,  with  Illustrations. 


Just  Puhlished. 


Sermons  by  Robert  Sanderson,  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  a  Life  of  the 

A  Walton  ;  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  R.  iMontgoinery. 

.\.M.  2  vols. 


K'lnulv  Prayers  for  every 
With  additional  Prayers  for 
>'i\th  edition. 


Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the 
Special  Occasions.  By  John  Morison, 


Year, 

D.I). 
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Hints  on  llie  Host  and  Shortest  way  of  Cultivating  the  Mind.  By  a  St;, 
dent  of  Cniversity  College,  London.  Third  Ihousaiul. 

Analysis  of  the*  Bihle,  with  Reference  to  the  Social  Duty  of  Man.  ByR 
Montgomery  Martin. 

The  Congregational  Calendar  and  Family  Almanac,  1B41. 

The  Works  of  Jo«e])hns.  Fart  VII. 

The  Frinci]>les  of  Nonconformity.  By  J.  P.  iMurscll,  of  Leicester. 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.  Part  8. 

Sonnets.  By  Sir  .lohn  Ilanmcr,  Bart. 

Tendrils  Cherished,  or  Home  Sketches.  By  E.  B. 

Ward’s  Library  of  Standard  Divinity — The  Rare  Jewel  of  Christian  Cot- 
tentment.  By  Rev.  Jeremiah  Burroughs. 

A  Help  to  the  Unlearned  in  Reading  the  Epistles— Romans  and  Galatiar.!. 

Popular  Errors  Explained  and  lllusUated.  B}’  John  Timbs. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus  Exj)lained  and  Illustrated.  By  Frederic  Gusu*  | 
Lisco.  Translated  by  Rev.  P.  Fairbairn. 

On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geologica; 
Science.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D. 

The  North  American  Review'.  No.  CIX. — October  1848. 

Ii(*  Kenx’s  Memoriids  of  Cambridge.  No.  IX. 

The  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  being  art- 
publication  of  the  Notes  of  the  Pictorial  Bible.  Vol.  111. 

The  Christian  Visitor.  By  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  M.A. 

Letters  Illustrative  of  the  Reign  of  William  111.  from  181M5  to  ad- 
dresse’d  to  the  Duke  of  Slirewsburv  by  James  Vernon,  Seert  tarv  of  State 
8  vols. 

Ancient  Christianity.  No.  8,  <'^t8aining  a  Sketch  of  the  Demonolairyof  ^ 
the  Chureh  in  the  Fcnirth  Century. 

Pastoral  Annals.  By  an  Irish  Clergyman. 

Peace  ft>r  the  Chri.stian  Mourner. 

Voyages  and  Travels  round  the  World.  By  Rev.  Daniel  Tyernian  m 
(icorge  Bonnet,  Esej.  Compiled  by  James  Montgomery.  I 

Pictorial  Falition  of  Sh.aksperc.  Twelfth  Night.  Part  27. 

Pictorial  History  of  Palestine.  Part  18. 

Lane’s  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  P.art  81. 

A  Second  Letter  to  L(>rd  John  Russell  on  the  Plans  of  the  Society  for  tW 
Civilization  of  Africa,  By  Sir  George  Stephen. 

Report  of  Openitions  in  Translating,  Printing,  and  Circulating  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  Languages  of  India,  by  the  Calcutta  Baptist  Missionaries. 

Oratory;  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Liteniry  Institution,  Staines,  by  tli? 
Rev.  Robert  Jones,  D.D. 

British  Birds.  i 

The  Holy  War.  By  John  Bunyan.  r 

The  Hour  and  the  Alan  ;  a  Historical  Romance.  By  Harriet  Martincaii-  , 
8  vols. 

Bible  Stories  from  the  Creation  to  the  Concpiest  of  Canaan.  By  0.  M. 
Bussey,  with  Illustrations  by  Martin  and  Westhall. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers,  by  W.  Hazlett.  Edited  bv  Ek 
Son. 

Poems,  by  a  Slave  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
R.  R.  M.adden,  M.D.,  with  the  early  Life  of  the  Negro  Poet,  written  bv  Hini* 
self. 

Reli(|ucs  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  By  Bishop  Percy. 

lntem^>enmce  the  Idolatry  of  Britain.  By  W.  R.  Baker. 

I  he  Ibble  Monopoly  Inconsistent  with  Bible  Circulation,  Ji  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bexley.  By  Adam  Thomson,  D.D. 


